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THE  REFORMED  FAITH  IN  .AIODERN  SCOTLAND 

In  the  summer  of  1841  a distinguished  American  Divine 
paid  a short  visit  to  the  West  of  Scotland.  J.  H.  Thornwell 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  School  in  his  own  Church. 
That  School  had  just  come  through  its  struggle  with  its 
opponents;  the  spirit  of  the  conflict  was  still  alive  and  the 
type  of  later  New  England  theologising,  associated  with 
Dwight,  Barnes  and  the  Doctors  of  New  Haven,  was  what 
Thornwell  spoke  of  as  New  Schoolism.  He  found  during  his 
stay  in  Glasgow  that  the  leaven  of  their  teaching  had  begun 
to  work  among  the  Seceders,  who  until  that  generation  had 
for  a century  been  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy  in  the  old  Cove- 
nanting country.  It  had  only  begun  to  work  and  it  was  vigor- 
ously antagonised.  Yet  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of 
the  spirit  of  speculation  in  religion  Thornwell  was  appre- 
hensive. After  speaking  highly  of  the  Scots  and  balancing, 
rightly  enough,  his  favourable  estimate  with  the  judgment 
that  they  were  a little  too  much  inclined  to  bigotry  he  went 
on  to  say,  “If  the  spirit  of  speculation  on  Theological  sub- 
jects should  once  become  propagated  among  them  there  is  no 
telling  where  the  evil  would  stop.”  At  that  time  it  was  not 
widely  propagated  amongst  professed  Evangelicals. 

In  the  State  Church  a species  of  speculation  had  been 
widely  prevalent  long  before  those  days.  It  was  not  so  much 
however  a Theology  as  a negation  of  Theologyo  Moderatism 
so  far  as  it  had  a principle  or  could  be  spoken  of  as  a system 
was  the  expression  of  a philosophy  of  life  that  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  Rationalistic  elements.  It  was  a rebellion 
against  the  Reformed  Faith.  The  cold  breath  of  Deism  had 
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blighted  much  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Whatever  was 
mysterious  was  at  a discount.  The  shallow  Illuminism  that 
concerned  itself  with  little  more  than  familiar  antecedents 
and  consequents  lost  sig^lit  of  the  outgoings  of  everything 
into  mystery.  In  this  it  did  not  submit  itself  to  the  authorita- 
tive guidance  of  revelation.  Professing  themselves  to  be  so 
modest  that  they  did  not  aspire  to  things  that  were  high 
above  them  the  exponents  of  this  tendency  deprecated  what 
they  nicknamed  “High-flying.”  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
Redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  New  Birth,  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  the  Covenant  of  Grace — all  these  were 
themes  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  preaching  of 
this  School.  Their  range  of  teaching  did  not  go  much  beyond 
the  common  decencies  and  moralities  of  life.  Anything  like 
Theology  was  far  from  their  thoughts.  If  the  more  cultured 
representatives  of  this  party  set  themselves  the  task  of  free- 
ing the  pulpit  of  their  country  from  rusticity  and  provincial- 
ism, if  literary  form  was  like  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  the 
rank  and  file  were  very  ordinary  specimens  of  what  an 
academic  education  can  produce.  They  had  taken  their 
college  course,  and  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  bards  held 
good  of  them,  “They  gang  in  stirks  and  come  oot  asses.” 
Witherspoon  has  left  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  a 
living  picture  of  what  organised  Moderatism  was.  As  to  what 
it  was  as  a moral  force  he  is  credited  with  the  cutting  saying 
that  the  Moderates  preached  good  works  and  left  others  to 
practise  them. 

In  the  hey-day  of  its  power  the  Moderate  party  inclined 
to  become  militant  against  the  exaction  of  the  avowal  of  a 
Faith  that  it  did  not  hold.  When  the  Feathers’  Tavern  move- 
ment led  by  men  like  Blackburne  and  Lindsey  against  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  aimed  at 
loosening  the  bond  that  bound  the  Clergy  of  that  Church  to 
its  doctrinal  constitution,  there  was  a movement  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  development  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
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prevailing  party,  and  his  retirement  from  the  position  in  the 
Assembly  which  he  had  long  held  was  attributed  to  his  dis- 
approval of  such  a line  of  policy.  Happily  this  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  Subscription  to  doctrinal  standards  that  were 
unloved  came  to  an  end.  But  the  disloyalty  to  the  Reformed 
Faith  which  it  exhibited  continued  to  work  in  a large  section 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

By  the  time  of  Thornwell’s  visit  to  Scotland  the  Moderate 
party  was  far  from  being  as  strong  as  it  had  been.  Those 
were  the  years  that  led  up  to  the  Disruption  of  1843, 
before  that  event  a decided  majority  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  professed  Evangelical  principles.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly— and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  were  not 
few — men  whose  personal  faith  and  public  teaching  were 
monuments  of  what  Moderatism  had  been  three  quarters  of 
a century  before.  But  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion onwards  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  party  were 
personally  orthodox  though  they  were  latitudinarian  in 
ecclesiastical  management.  Such  for  example  were  Dr.  John 
Inglis  and  Dr.  William  Muir  who  might  be  more  properly 
classified  as  Evangelical  Erastians  than  as  Moderates.  The 
very  leader  of  the  party  was  of  the  orthodox  in  his  system 
of  thought;  for  Dr.  George  Hill  was  the  author  of  a very 
able  work  which  set  forth  the  Reformed  Theology.  His 
Theological  Lectures  were  used  as  an  orthodox  hand-book 
to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  position  that  these  men  took 
up  was  held  by  a considerable  section  of  the  party  that  they 
led.  Thus  it  came  about  that  apart  from  the  survivals  of 
old  Moderatism  pur  sang,  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church  both  in  their  private  sentiments  and  in  their  public 
profession  adhered  to  the  system  of  truth  enshrined  in  the 
Westminster  Standards.  The  controversy  that  was  then 
raging  and  was  soon  to  disrupt  the  Church  of  Scotland 
showed  how  firmly  the  Evangelical  party  held  to  the  Con- 
fession. It  was  only  by  a strict  adherence  to  that  document 
in  its  ecclesiastical  statements  that  they  could  make  out  that 
their  contendings  were  called  for  by  the  very  pledge  that  they 
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had  given  at  their  ordination.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  and  profession  of  the  Calvinistic  Faith  seemed 
to  be  as  secure  as  anything  in  this  world.  The  beginnings  of 
Arminian  Evangelism  were  but  as  the  cloud  like  a man’s 
hand. 

Within  half  a dozen  years  of  Thornwell’s  visit  the  larger 
bodies  of  Presbyterianism  found  a new  grouping  which  re- 
mained a prominent  feature  of  Scottish  Church  life  until  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  In  1843  Church  of  Scot- 

land severed  her  connection  with  the  State  or  the  Establish- 
ment. There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  which  she 
adopted  and  maintained  toward  her  doctrinal  standards. 
While  she  was  still  an  Established  Church  she  held  her 
privileged  position  in  virtue  of  her  professed  adherence  to 
the  Confession  which  the  Revolution  Settlement  in  1690 
recognized  to  be  the  avowed  Confession  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  security  for  whose  maintenance  without  change 
was  in  1707  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  England. 
It  was  on  a strict  reading  of  her  standards  that  she  had 
fought  her  Ten  Years’  Conflict;  and  when  disestablished  by 
her  refusal  to  accept  an  unwarranted  restriction  of  her  blood- 
bought  freedom  she  adopted  a Eormula  of  Subscription 
which  pledged  her  officebearers  to  an  unabated  avowal  of  the 
old  Confession  as  the  Confession  of  their  personal  faith. 
By  signing  this  Formula  they  bound  themselves  firmly  and 
constantly  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  they  thus  professed. 

The  Statutes  which  secured  the  Establishment  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  1690  were  still  on  the  Statute-Book  and 
the  Formula  of  Subscription  that  bound  the  ministry  to  the 
ancient  Standards  was  still  in  the  Established  Church  what 
it  had  been  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  It  was  not  until 
1889  that  the  formula  of  1711  was  given  up  in  favour  of 
one  that  closely  resembled  the  older  formula  of  1694.  And 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  later  the  Statutes  of 
1690-1707  which  established  the  Church  and  defined  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church 
which  they  established  were  not  tam;>ered  with. 
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The  third  large  body  of  Presbyterians  was  made  up  in  1847 
of  the  United  Secession  Synod,  which  included  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Secession,  and  the  Synod  of  Relief.  These  two 
bodies  both  represented  a tendency  which  made  for  the  relax- 
ation of  that  strict  adherence  to  the  Standards  which  was 
characteristic  of  old  Scottish  Evangelicals  especially  of  the 
Secession  in  its  early  days.  Though  they  represented  some- 
what different  theological  outlooks  it  was  really  on  ecclesias- 
tical as  distinct  from  purely  doctrinal  grounds  that  the  three 
great  bodies  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  were  separated. 

The  modified  Calvinism  of  the  later  Edwardeans  affected 
the  English  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century.  This  influence  also  told  on 
prominent  men  in  the  United  Secession;  and  the  action  of 
that  body  in  refusing  to  apply  discipline  along  tihe  lines  of  a 
stricter  Calvinism  in  the  case  of  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edii. - 
burgh,  whatever  it  may  have  done  by  way  of  helping  on  tire 
Union  with  the  Synod  of  Relief,  certainly  did  not  hinder  it. 
This  showed  on  the  part  of  both  the  uniting  bodies  a looser 
hold  on  the  Calvinism  of  their  fathers.  The  tendency  of 
New  Light,  as  it  was  called,  which  brought  the  two  bodies 
together  was  fitted  to  go  further  than  it  had  so  far  gone.  It 
held  in  its  bosom  the  seed  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  but  of 
doctrinal  revolution.  It  meant  that  the  Church  was  to  be 
open  to  New  Light  and  free  to  follow  its  leading.  It  was  in 
contrast  with  this  New  Light  that  the  champions  of  the 
Original  principles  of  the  Secession  came  to  be  called  “Auld 
Lichts.”  They  adhered  to  a strict  reading  of  the  bond  that 
held  them  to  those  venerated  Standards  whose  conservative 
defenders  the  first  Seceders  had  been.  The  representatives 
of  this  tendency  were  not  to  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  life 
of  Scotland  seventy-five  years  ago.  About  them  still  was  a 
halo  as  the  Churdli  of  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie  one  of  the  most 
revered  names  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Scotland.  Over  the  question  of  Union  with  the  Free  Church 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  split  in  two  in  the  year 
1852.  The  Synod  which  stood  out  against  such  a Union  still 
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exists  but  with  depleted  ranks,  yet  the  body  which  numbers 
in  its  ministry  such  an  Evangelical  preacher  as  Thomas 
Matthew  of  Kilwinning  and  has  such  elders  as  Dr.  Hay 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Forbes  Moncrieff  still  counts  for  some- 
thing in  the  life  of  the  country.  There  was  then  also  in  being 
a Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  with  a substantial  number 
of  congregations  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland. 
This  Synod  claimed  tO'  be  the  most  conservative  of  all  the 
Churches  that  made  up  the  Presbyterian  family.  In  those 
days  it  could  boast  of  two  men  whose  names  carried  weight 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  denomination,  the  two  brothers 
Andrew  and  William  Symington.  In  1876  the  majority  of 
this  Synod  made  an  ambiguous  union  with  the  Free  Churdh. 
The  remnant  minority  still  hold  the  old  position  but  they  do 
not  number  more  than  ten  charges  altogether. 

Beyond  the  pale  of  Presbyterianism  there  were  a number 
of  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches  which  without 
written  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  system  were  in  general 
understood  to  hold  it.  They  were  in  the  main  the  offspring 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  two  brothers  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane. 
The  Congregational  Churches  were  affected  by  the  looser 
Calvinism  which  by  that  time  had  come  to  prevail  in  the 
English  Congregational  Churches.  While  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  Election  and  of  Efficacious  Grace  they  gave  place 
to  that  of  an  Indefinite  Atonement.  Some  of  them  sympa- 
thised with  the  New  School  whose  beginnings  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  had  noted  in  1841.  This  movement  originated  in  the 
United  Secession  but  it  drew  much  of  its  following  from  the 
Congregational  Churches  and  the  Evangelical  Union,  as  it 
called  itself,  was  made  up  of  the  two  streams  that  thus 
flowed  together.  This  body  is  now  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Such  a Union  tells  how  the  Congregational 
Union  has  moved  from  its  old  moorings.  Among  the  Bap- 
tists definite  Calvinism  has  no  great  hold. 

There  were  thus  three  large  lx>dies  of  Presbyterians  all  of 
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wliich  professed  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  f'aith. 

One  of  these  was  representative  of  the  purest  strain  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  Its  theologians  such  as  Cunningham. 
Maclagan  and  Smeaton  were  men  who  struck  no  uncertain 
note;  and  throughout  Evangelical  Christendom  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  looked  upon  as  being  a very  home 
of  historical  Reformed  orthodoxy.  The  first  beginning  of  a 
departure  from  undiluted  jiurity  of  doctrine  was  sternly 
checked.  Scott  of  Glasgow  was  deposed  for  New  School 
error  and  it  was  made  perfectly  plain  that  the  Church’s  pro- 
fession of  adherence  to  her  Standards  was  meant  to  be  un- 
ambiguous. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  was  less  militant  in  its 
orthodoxy.  While  it  included  among  its  ministers  and  people 
a number  of  Old  School  Evangelicals  it  was  hospitable  to 
men  of  a less  pronounced  Calvinism  and  its  prevailing  ec- 
clesiastical tendency  wrought  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Church  Settlement  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Church  Established  there  were  two  marked  Schools 
of  thought,  the  Orthodox  and  the  Latitudinarian.  The  Or- 
thodox was  represented  by  men  like  Ro'bertson  of  Ellon,  Hill 
of  Dailly,  Haldane  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Dewar  of  Aberdeen. 
At  a later  stage  Crawford  of  Edinburgh  and  Mitchell  of 
St.  Andrews  were  its  outstanding  men.  Indeed  such  a Church 
Historian  as  Dr.  James  Cooper  would  descrilie  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  the  Disruption  as  years  that  showed  a 
recrudescence  of  Calvinism  and  bigotry.  One  of  the  results 
of  the  Ten  Years’  Conflict  was  that  for  so  long  a time  the 
thinking  of  the  Evangelical  School  left  its  mark  on  many  of 
its  old  opponents.  At  no  stage  in  its  history  was  the  Latitu- 
dinarian School  in  love  with  the  Faith  enshrined  in  the 
Church’s  Standards.  The  leading  representative  of  this 
School  in  those  days  was  Robert  Lee.  He  came  more  promi- 
nently before  the  world  as  an  innovator  in  the  department  of 
the  Church’s  Worship.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly 
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Broad  Church  in  regard  to  doctrine.  At  first  his  changes  in 
public  worship  were  hotly  resented.  He  adhered  to  them  for 
they  were  part  of  a considered  policy.  Lee  saw  that  his 
Church,  representing  as  it  then  did  a decided  minority  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  might  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  His  aim  was  to  con- 
ciliate for  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  in  Scotland  the 
favor  of  her  sister  Establishment  in  England.  This  he 
sought  to  do  by  bringing  the  Public  Worship  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  into  as  great  a likeness  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  he  could  secure.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  disinte- 
grating work.  Men  like  John  Caird,  Norman  Macleod  and 
John  Tulloch  worked  for  much  the  same  ends.  Some  of 
them  who  were  not  prominent  as  Ecclesiastics  threw  in 
other  ways  all  their  weight  in  these  scales.  In  his  early 
ministry  Norman  Macleod  would  be  looked  upon  as  an 
Evangelical  Erastian.  But  he  came  into  touch  with  the 
English  Broad  Church  School.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
that  Court  influence  was  not  too  helpful.  His  revolt  against 
the  old  Scottish  Traditions  of  Sabbath-keeping  made  clear 
that  he  had  travelled  far  before  his  ministry  came  to  an  end. 
It  might  be  a safe  thing  to  say  that  the  upheaval  produced  by 
his  attack  on  the  Confessional  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  did 
mere  than  any  other  single  thing  to  vitiate  the  Church  life 
of  his  country.  His  genial  personality  and  his  great  popu- 
larity gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  which  he  headed 
that  carried  the  rising  generation  of  sixty  years  ago  far 
away  from  the  old  anchorage. 

All  this  spoke  of  unsettlcment.  But  as  far  as  adherence  to 
Confessional  Truth  is  concerned  the  very  fact  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  but  one  party  to  an  alliance  with  the  State 
seemed  to  guarantee  a permanence  in  regard  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Faith  of  the  Reformation.  There  were  however 
more  tendencies  than  one  at  work  that  made  for  change.  If 
the  Broad  Church  Movement  was  away  from  the  old  doc- 
trine and  worship  a High  Church  Movement  took  shape 
which  aimed  at  the  exaltation  of  the  Sacraments  and  at 
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approximating  the  worship  of  the  Church  not  to  what  Dr. 
Lte  sought  but  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Dr.  Cooper  whom  we  have  already  named  was  the  represen- 
tative exponent  of  this  churchly  tendency.  If  he  was  very 
shaky  as  a Presbyterian  he  was  a devout  High  Churchman 
untouched  by  sympathy  with  rationalistic  questionings.  A 
Sacramentarian  tendency  is  never  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Confession.  So  the  work  of  this  priestly 
School  though  professedly  conservative  was  really  so  only 
to  a very  small  degree.  The  tendencies  thus  at  work  in  the 
State  Church  did  not  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
unabated  profession  that  had  come  down  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Given  only  an  opportunity  and  the  yoke  of 
strict  Subscription  would  be  thrown  ofif.  Such  an  opportunity 
came  and  the  hostile  tendencies  asserted  themselves. 

Well  over  fifty  years  ago  the  fear  was  expressed  by  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Afoncreiff,  D.D.,  who  for  years  was 
Principal  Clerk  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  relax  the  Formula  of  adherence 
without  making  any  change  upon  the  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  which  in  1690  ratified  the  Confession.  He  called 
on  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine  to  be  watchful  lest  their 
opponents  should  find  a favourable  opportunity  for  lowering 
the  national  standard  on  the  subject  of  religious  truth. 
What  he  apprehended  in  1868  is  what  has  now  taken  place. 
How  it  has  come  about  is  a curious  chapter  in  Church 
History. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Henry  gave  utterance  to  his  fears 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  Church  in  promoting  Union 
negotiations  with  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  negotiations  along  one  line  or  another  lasted 
for  ten  years  and  in  the  end  they  proved  abortive.  The  op- 
position of  the  Free  Church  Minority  could  not  be  over- 
come. It  was  clear  to  them  that  the  Union  in  contemplation 
could  be  brought  about  only  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Testimony  of  the  Free  Church  and  adhering  as  they  did  to 
that  Testimony  in  its  fulness  they  made  it  plain  that  they 
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would  not  agree  to  make  principles  that  they  deemed  vital 
to  the  witness  of  their  Church  mere  open  questions  in  a 
larger  organization.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  one 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  Church  came  to  the  front  as  the 
right-hand  man  and  prospective  successor  of  R.  S.  Candlish 
and  Robert  Buchanan  the  leaders  of  the  Union  party.  This 
new  Church  leader  pursued  throughout  a long  life  a line  of 
policy  which  as  a thread  of  consistency  ran  through  his 
chequered  public  career.  He  held  from  the  outset  and  he 
held  to  the  end  the  position  that  the  Church  w'as  entitled  to 
claim  a reserve  power  of  going  back  on  its  pledged  engage- 
ments and  of  taking  the  course  that  its  varying  circum- 
stances called  for  irrespective  of  the  Subscription  by  which 
each  constituent  member  of  its  Courts  was  bound  to  its 
Standards.  This  leading  principle  was  destined  directly  and 
indirectly  to  bring  about  the  result  that  his  colleague  in 
leadership  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  feared.  It  was  a revolution- 
ary interpretation  of  Spiritual  Independence.  Dr.  Robert 
Rainy,  the  rising  leader,  was  the  man  of  destiny. 

The  Union  Project  which  had  to  be  set  aside  in  1873 
fostered  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a restless  spirit  that 
was  radically  out  of  sympathy  with  the  strict  orthodoxy  of 
its  earlier  years.  It  is  a singular  instance  of  the  irony  of 
history  that  a Church  which  prided  itself  on  its  devotion  to 
the  Reformed  Faith  should  become  the  home  of  that  tend- 
ency in  Theology  that  has  transformed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  religious  life  of  Scotland.  There  was  a spirit  of  the  age 
at  work  and  the  other  Churches  also  felt  it;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Church  to  lead  the  van  in  the  movement  to  forsake  the  an- 
cestral Faith  of  their  Fatherland.  An  absurd  conceit  of 
superior  Theological  attainments  became  with  them  an  ob- 
session. Some  of  them  dared  to  claim  the  hegemony  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  The  adoption,  unconscious  though  it 
may  have  been  at  first,  of  principles,  borrowed  from  the 
Lilieral  Evangelicals,  and  even  from  the  Rationalistic 
Schools,  of  Gennany,  which  at  bottom  were  at  variance  with 
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the  necessary  subsumptions  of  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy  led  by 
degrees  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Old  Theology  that  had 
hitherto  from  the  Reformation  downwards  given  tone  to 
Scottish  Evangelical  life.  The  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
utterance  that  was  tolerated  in  Protestant  Germany  became 
an  object  of  envy,  a pattern  to  be  copied,  an  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  feeble  grip  with  which  the  Confession  was 
held  justified  the  judgment  that  William  Cunningham  had 
l>assed  on  the  real  incompetence  that  prevailed  even  in  his 
own  generation  to  estimate  aright  the  true  character  of 
Theological  Constructions.  There  had  been  earlier  skittish 
manifestations  of  sympathy  with  Broad-Churchism.  But  the 
really  significant  proof  that  showed  how  far  the  spirit  of 
concession  to  radical  change  was  prepared  to  go  came  to 
light  in  the  long-drawn-out  Robertson  Smith  case. 

In  the  end  Robertson  Smith  was  removed  from  his  Chair. 
Rainy  called  into  requisition  his  doctrine  of  the  reserve 
power  to  reach  this  end.  But  there  was  no  clear  stand  taken 
against  the  type  of  criticism  for  which  Smith  stood.  In 
keeping  with  the  early  Evangelical  traditions  of  his  Church, 
he  and  his  supporters  claimed  to  be  true  representatives  of 
the  School  of  Calvin  who  were  ready  to  give  effect  in  their 
critical  work  to  such  a critical  spirit  as  they  detected  in  the 
great  Reformer.  In  his  later  years  Robertson  Smith  came  to 
see,  what  a man  of  his  intelligence  should  have  seen  from  the 
first,  that  his  attitude  to  Holy  Scripture  was  thoroughly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  Confession  of  Eaith.  This  it  was  both 
in  regard  to  the  definite  statements  of  the  First  Chapter  and 
the  place  which  the  Confession  throughout  accords  to  the 
God-given  principium  of  its  Theological  system.  The  leaven 
however  of  unbelieving  Criticism  had  now  begun  tO'  work 
strongly.  It  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit  of  speculation 
in  religion  and  to  a large  extent  the  ministry  not  only  of 
the  Free  Church  but  of  other  Presbyterian  Churches  too 
came  to  stand  in  a false  relation  to  the  Confession  by  the 
avowal  of  which  as  the  Confession  of  their  personal  Faith 
they  had  come  to  hold  office  in  the  various  Churches. 
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Even  men  who  in  their  own  thinking  and  teaching  held  to 
the  old  Faith  were  to  a great  degree  at  a loss.  The  age  with 
its  questionings  launched  them  on  a great  sea  of  critical 
difficulties.  They  saw  the  little  details  that  were  pressed 
upon  their  notice.  But  they  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  They  had  not  the  grasp  of  the  principle  of  Apostolic 
authority  which  would  have  taught  them  to  relegate  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  to  the  subordinate  place  that  belonged 
to  them.  Some  of  them  even  tried  to  restate  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  by  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  They  began  with 
the  difficulties  and  ended  with  the  attempt  to  adjust  the 
statements  of  Scripture  to  the  idea  that  their  preoccupation 
with  what  were  really  subordinate  details  had  given  them  of 
the  general  subject.  This  involved  them  in  confusion.  Like 
any  other  great  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  it  was  to  be 
derived  directly  from  the  statements  of  that  Word.  Thus  it 
is  that  we  come  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord  or 
of  Justification  by  faith.  It  is  when  the  various  statements 
of  the  Apostles  are  duly  considered  that  on  these  subjects  we 
arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  what  on  a conjunct  view  of  the 
evidence  should  be  held  to  be  the  Christian  Faith.  Converging 
rays  of  light  from  different  texts  and  contexts  come  to  a 
common  focus.  This  gives  us  the  truth  that  is  regulative  for 
Christian  thinking.  The  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  in  no 
different  category.  Like  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Faith 
it  can  be  profitably  formulated  only  when  we  are  sure  of  our 
ground  in  authority.  For  as  a doctrine  it  is  a thing  to  be 
discussed  only  among  the  believers  in  the  witness  of  the 
Word.  What  that  Word  teaches  controls  the  faith  of  th" 
Church.  But  its  inspired  character  is  not  the  first  thing  on 
which  Christians  lay  stress  in  controversy  with  avowed  un- 
believers. The  campaign  of  opposition  to  this  doctrine  within 
the  Churches  proceeded  logically  on  a refusal  to  accept  the 
truth  of  the  claims  that  the  Apostles  made  on  their  own 
behalf.  Thus  it  struck  not  only  at  the  common  Faith  of 
Catholic  Christendom  in  regard  to  the  inspired  and  conse- 
quently divinely  authoritative  character  of  Holy  W rit.  It 
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struck  also  at  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  Archives. 

The  Churches  of  Scotland  were  unprepared  for  the  day 
that  had  overtaken  them.  In  their  halting  uncertainty  they 
suffered  a tendency  that  was  inimical  to  their  historical  faith 
to  effect  a lodgment  in  their  bosom.  They  lost  sight  of  the 
essential  simplicity  of  the  Christian  position — “Heaven’s 
easy  artless  unencumbered  plan.”  When  John  tells  us  that 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  that  believing  we  might  have 
life  through  His  Name  he  thought  the  witness  borne  by  his 
fellows  and  himself  to  be  ground  enough  for  the  faith  of 
Christians  to  build  upon.  Christian  faith  through  the  ages 
has  responded  to  this  claim.  It  was  the  claim  not  only  of  the 
Apostle  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spoke  in  him.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  mind  of  the  Spirit  that  the  evidence  which  He 
thus  bore  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  should  suffice  for  the 
Church  of  God  to  the  end  of  time  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
What  was  thus  in  the  Gospels  claimed  by  the  Apostles  for  the 
witness  that  they  bore  they  claimed  for  their  teaching  in  the 
Epistles.  They  spoke  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom 
teaches  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches.  They  could  say, 
“We  are  of  God : he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us ; he  that  is 
not  of  God  heareth  not  us.”  Such  claims  were  in  full  keeping 
with  the  promises  given  to  them  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
There  has  been  from  the  beginning  a Holy  Cath  lie  Church 
— define  it  how  we  may — to  whose  care  and  keeping  the  New 
Testament  books  were  committed  and  from  whose  hands  in 
successive  generations  her  children  have  received  them  as 
being  alike  in  their  witness  and  in  their  teaching  the  crystal- 
lised and  perpetuated  ministry  of  the  Apostles.  As  many  as 
are  willing  to  sit  at  their  feet,  as  they  thus  continue  to  bear 
witness  and  to  teach,  will  learn  to  treat  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  as  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  did.  Here  we  have 
the  common  view  of  Holy  Writ  held  throughout  historical 
Christendom.  On  this  view  the  whole  structure  of  Christian 
Theology  is  built.  To  maintain  the  superstructure  we  must 
defend  the  substructure. 
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With  the  changed  attitude  of  so  many  of  the  rising  min- 
istry the  puzzled  Christian  public  could  not  make  out  exactly 
what  had  gone  wrong.  The  old  pillars  of  orthodoxy  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  superfluous  laggards  on  the  stage.  A strong 
and  definite  lead  in  the  acceptance  and  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fundamentals  was  sorely  needed  among  the  younger 
men.  While  this  process  of  change  was  on  foot  communica- 
tion with  other  countries  had  become  easier.  Scotland  was  no 
longer  as  isolated  and  self-contained  as  she  had  been  and  the 
purely  Scottish  Tradition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a paro- 
chial peculiarity.  The  young  bloods  in  the  ministry  let  go  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  They  begged  to  be  excused  from 
bearing  its  reproach,  and,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Reformers  were 
fitted  to  teach  those  that  had  gone  astray  from  the  Christian 
Confession,  they  learned  to  look  upon  those  fathers  as  narrow 
and  benighted.  When,  to  begin  with,  the  Robertson  Smith 
party  raised  their  head  and  loudly  claimed  to  be  out  and  out 
Evangelicals,  Dr.  Begg  of  Edinburgh  on  a visit  to  London 
called  on  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  sage  though  long  expatriated 
took  an  interest  to  the  last  in  what  was  happening  in  his 
native  country.  However  little  his  attachment  to  the  faith 
of  his  home  training  was  he  knew  what  it  taught.  He  knew 
also  at  least  more  than  a little  about  the  unbelief  of  the 
German  Rationalistic  Schools.  The  conversation  turned  to 
the  claim  made  by  the  Ro'bertson  Smith  faction  to  be  Evan- 
gelicals when  Carlyle  thundered  out : “Have  my  country- 
men’s heads  become  turnips  when  they  think  they  can  hold 
the  premises  of  German  unbelief  and  draw  the  conclusions 
of  Scottish  Evangelical  orthodoxy?” 

It  may  be  surely  said  that  the  existence  of  this  state  of 
things  was  not  consistent  with  a high  level  of  Christian  life. 
It  was  not.  Thomas  McCrie  in  1820  ventured  on  a forecast 
of  the  development  of  things  religious  in  his  country  which 
was  now  finding  striking  confirmation : 

A vague  and  indefinite  evangelism,  mixed  with  seriousness  into  which 
it  is  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  present  age  to  resolve  all  Chris- 
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tianity,  will,  in  the  natural  progress  of  human  sentiment,  degenerate 
into  an  unsuibsitantial  and  incoherent  pietism,  which  after  effervescing 
in  enthusiasm  will  finally  settle  into  indifference;  in  which  case,  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  which  is  at  present  working  and  spread- 
ing to  a more  alarming  extent  than  many  seem  to  imagine,  will  achieve 
an  easy  conquest  over  a feeble  and  exhausted  and  nerveless  adversary. 

The  old  sturdy  Evangelical  life  that  was  rooted  in  that 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  which  is  sealed  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  replaced  by  fitful  and  sen- 
sational revivalism  which  produced  excitement  and  aimed  at 
giving  speedy  peace  and  securing  immediate  results  in  the 
profession  of  conversion.  Its  method  of  short  cuts  and  the 
warfare  that  it  waged  on  the  serious  and  weighty  intro- 
spective type  of  godliness  that  has  always  characterised  the 
Puritan  tradition  did  not  encourage  the  large  and  generous 
attention  that  the  earlier  generations  of  Evangelicals  had 
paid  to  the  exhibition  in  systematic  form  and  in  ordered 
proportion  of  Christian  truth.  Those  who  were  the  upholders 
and  the  product  of  this  new  order  could  scarcely  be  reckoned 
upon  in  the  day  of  battle  to  prove  defenders  of  the  Reformed 
tradition.  There  was  thus  a weakening  of  the  hold  which 
Confessional  teaching  had  on  the  older  generations.  It  had 
become  unfashionable. 

Confluent  streams  of  unfriendly  tendency  were  beating  on 
the  walls  of  the  old  citadel.  And  it  felt  their  impact.  The 
lil>erty  of  indefinite  change  which  would  reduce  the  stability 
of  the  Church’s  Confession  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
weathercock  was  held  by  Dr.  Rainy  and  his  followers  to 
belong  to  the  essence  of  Spiritual  Independence.  The  issues 
of  the  old  Subscription  Controversy  were  raised  afresh. 
Martineau  may  tell  how  this  freedom  of  indefinite  change 
had  brought  himself  and  his  fellow  Socinians  to  be  the 
representatives  of  orthodox  Puritans  whose  legitimate  suc- 
cession was  not  guarded  by  Subscription.  He  believed  in 
freedom  of  speculation  and  profession  of  personal  convic- 
tions, but  he  would  not  pledge  others  or  bind  posterity. 
He  says  in  his  second  letter  to  Rev.  S.  F.  Macdonald  ( 1859)  : 
My  protest  is  against  a Church  fixing  its  creed,  i.e.  against  a prior 
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generation  of  life-tenants  prejudging  the  convictions  of  a posterior  and 
using  their  own  rights  to  the  restriction  of  their  posterity’s.  I know  well 
that  to  believe  a thing  true  is  to  believe  it  immutable ; that  earnest  con- 
viction naturally  excludes  all  suspicion  of  possible  change,  and  carries 
in  it  a confidence  of  spreading  to  other  minds,  and  attaining  universal 
recognition.  Within  the  limits  of  his  proper  rights  I would  have  every 
man  surrender  himself  freely  to  these  impressions,  utter  them,  and  act 
upon  them.  But  limits  there  certainly  are  to  his  proper  rights  in  this 
respect ; arising  partly  from  the  presence  around  him  of  his  fellows 
with  precisely  similar  feeling  attached  to  different  beliefs ; partly  from 
the  certainty  of  successors  whose  faculties  and  opportunities  are  not 
his  to  mortgage. 

That  is  to  say,  men  may  think  for  themselves  that  they  have 
found  the  truth  but  the  Church  must  be  ever  learning  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  Martineau’s 
words  we  have  the  marrow  of  what  came  in  Scotland  to  be 
known  as  New  Light.  Those  who  have  learned  the  truth  of 
the  Evangel  have  no  fear  that  any  new  light  that  will  break 
forth  from  the  Word  will  quench  or  dim  the  light  whose 
shining  has  gladdened  their  hearts.  The  truth  they  have 
learned  they  can  individually  and  collectively  acknowledge 
and  their  rightful  successors  and  representatives  are  those 
that  share  their  faith.  They  do  not  lay  on  those  that  do  not 
hold  it  the  obligation  to  avow  as  their  Faith  what  is  not 
their  Faith.  Those  only  who  hold  it  for  themselves  are  their 
legitimate  heirs  in  the  Church  of  God. 

The  principle  in  regard  to  a Church’s  Confession  which 
would  always  keep  the  window  open  to  the  East  for  new 
light  was  one  held  in  common  by  two  such  different  men  as 
James  Martineau  and  Robert  Rainy.  Those  who  espoused 
this  view  of  things  as  regulative  of  the  Church’s  duty  felt 
the  strict  terms  of  Subscription  to  the  Confession  which  the 
Free  Church  exacted  to  be  a galling  yoke.  They  took  steps 
accordingly  to  relieve  themselves  from  such  a yoke.  The  way 
that  they  adopted  to  do  this  was  the  passing  of  a Declaratory 
Act  which  set  forth  the  sense  in  which  Subscription  to  the 
Confession  was  required.  The  character  of  this  Ecclesiastical 
legislation  was  more  than  doubtful.  Contemporaneously 
with  these  movements  in  the  Free  Church  there  were  move- 
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ments  of  a similar  kind  in  the  other  large  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Indeed  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  were  be- 
forehand with  the  action  that  they  took.  The  pseudo-liberal- 
ising tendency  among  them,  which  a man  like  John  Cairns 
took  to  be  more  far-reaching  than  fifty  years  ago  it  proved 
to  be,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a Declaratory  Act  in  regard 
to  Confessional  Subscription  in  1879.  A few  of  the  more 
extreme  men  such  as  David  Macrae  kicked  over  the  traces ; 
but  the  course  taken  by  the  Synod  secured  internal  peace. 
The  real  character  of  the  statements  of  this  Declaratory  Act 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  set  forth.  They  may  have 
been  a warrantable  declaration  of  the  truth  taught  in  the 
Confession  or  an  addition  to  its  statements  or  even  con- 
ceivably a substitute  for  them;  for  the  last  doctrinal  deliver- 
ance is  presumably  of  regulative  authority.  Dr.  George 
Smeaton,  of  whom  his  able  but  eccentric  colleague  James 
Macgregor  said  that  he  had  the  best-constituted  theological 
intellect  in  Christendom,  held  a very  definite  view  of  their 
character.  “There  are,”  said  he,  “good  Calvinists  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  but  I should  not  find  it  difficult 
to  prove  that  in  its  Declaratory  Statement  the  Synod  has 
taken  up  Arminian  ground.” 

In  the  Established  Church  the  Broad-Churchism  of  Robert 
Lee  and  Norman  Macleod  became  more  outspoken.  The 
volume  of  Scotch  Sermons  published  in  1880  was  virtually  a 
manifesto  of  this  School.  The  right  place  for  men  of  such 
opinions  as  were  here  ventilated  was  outside  of  any  Re- 
formed Church.  Their  avowal  of  the  Church’s  Confession 
as  the  Confession  of  their  Faith  was  belied  in  their  teaching 
and  policy.  Honest  men  would  have  given  up  a position  that 
they  could  not  honestly  hold  and  would  never  have  used  it  to 
further  a policy  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  defend.  The 
agitation  of  the  Broad  Churchmen  bore  fruit.  From  1711 
a formula  of  Subscription  to  the  Confession  had  been  in 
steady  use  which  bound  the  subscriber  in  unmistakable 
terms  to  that  document  as  the  Confession  of  his  own  Faith. 
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He  pledged  himself  to  assert,  maintain  and  defend  its  whole 
doctrine,  for  he  owned  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession 
to  be  the  truths  of  God  to  which  he  promised  through  grace 
firmly  to  adhere.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  pledge 
thus  given.  It  was  obviously  meant  to  conserve  for  all  time 
the  profession  of  the  truth  that  the  early  Reformed  Church 
was  assured  she  had  learned  from  the  Word  of  God.  In 
regard  to  this  Formula  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  Church’s  action  in  first  adopting  it  and 
then  for  over  a hundred  and  seventy  years  employing  it  as 
the  bond  which  bound  her  ministers  to  the  Confession.  The 
ground  was  taken  that  the  Formula  of  171 1 went  farther  and 
was  stricter  than  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Statute  of 
1693.  Accordingly  in  1889  a Formula  was  adopted  which 
echoed  the  terms  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  and  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Formula  in  use  from  1694  to  1711.  The 
slight  differences  of  these  two  similar  Formulas  were  not 
without  significance.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by 
those  who  had  clamoured  for  relaxation  of  terms  of  Sub- 
scription that  they  had  secured  anything  material  by  this 
virtual  return  to  the  Formula  of  1694.  There  was  however  a 
question  put  to  ordinands  which  was  dropped  in  1889,  the 
retention  of  which  would  have  pledged  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Reformed  System  of  Doctrine;  and  this  omission  is  now 
important. 

The  terms  of  the  Formula  of  1889  in  respect  to  adherence 
to  the  Confession  as  the  Confession  of  the  Subscriber’s  per- 
sonal faith  were  identical  with  those  of  the  1694  Formula, 
“I  declare  the  Confession  of  Faith  ...  to  be  the  Confes- 
sion of  my  faith  and  I own  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to 
be  the  true  doctrine  which  I will  constantly  adhere  to.”  To 
turn  the  corner  of  this  engagement  the  course  of  resorting 
to  declaratory  legislation  which  the  larger  unestablished 
Churches  had  taken  was  considered.  Its  competence  was 
found  to  be  restricted  to  narrow  limits.  On  matters  in  regard 
to  which  the  Confession  is  ambiguous  or  silent  it  might  he 
employed.  But  as  long  as  the  Act  of  1690  remained  in  force 
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the  Church  had  no  power  by  Declaratory  Acts  or  otherwise 
to  modify,  abridge  or  extend  any  Article  of  the  Confession. 
Its  possible  use  in  regard  to  topics  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Confession  could  not  relieve  Subscribers  from  any  share  of 
the  full  obligation  to  own  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  to 
be  the  true  doctrine.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  only  by  upsetting 
the  legislation  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  1690-1693  that 
any  change  could  be  secured.  That  legislation  had  been 
guaranteed  to  be  permanent  by  the  Act  of  Security  in  1706 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  England  in  1707.  This 
being  so  it  did  not  look  likely  that  relaxed  Subscription 
would  be  brought  about.  Or  were  Treaties  mere  scraps  of 
paper  ? 

But  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff’s  fear  in  1868  was  on  the  way 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Union  negotiations  between  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  which  had  broken  down  in  1873  were  resumed.  For 
this  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  had  been  paving  the  way.  The 
Declaratory  Statement  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
1879  followed  by  the  Free  Church  Declaratory  Act  of 
1892.  By  these  instruments  the  endeavour  had  been  made  to 
relax  subscription  to  the  Standards.  In  each  case  we  believe 
that  such  legislation  was  incompetent.  To  make  it  so  a mi- 
nority had  but  to  interpose  a veto.  If  it  was  declaratory  it 
must,  to  be  competent,  declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  Con- 
fession and  not  something  else  in  its  stead.  If  it  was  extra- 
Confessional  it  could  not  modify  the  full  pledge  given  at 
ordination  to  hold  to  the  full  Confession,  for  no  competent 
addition  to  the  Confession  could  modify  its  considered 
statements  while  the  terms  of  Subscription  were  left  un- 
changed. Legislation  of  such  a character  as  could  secure 
modification  was  ultra  vires  for  the  Courts  of  the  Church  at 
least  of  the  Free  Church  and  as  such  was  null  and  void.  The 
pledge  given  by  ordinands  is  fundamental  to  their  whole 
ecclesiastical  life  and  activity.  It  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  they 
hold  the  office  to  which  they  were  ordained  when  they  gave 
this  pledge. 
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The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  when  it  passed  its  Sub- 
scription legislation  in  1879  altered  the  Question  put  to 
ordinands  to  make  room  for  the  statements  of  their  Declara- 
tory Act.  This  change  was  not  called  in  question  in  any 
serious  way.  In  the  Free  Church  however  there  was  no  such 
change  in  the  terms  of  contract  and  until  their  Union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  October,  1900,  even  the 
majority  continued  to  exact  the  pledge  of  full  adherence  to 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  this 
fact  that  rendered  possible  the  continuance  with  them  of  the 
minority  who  were  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  Church.  For  over  thirty  years  they  had 
fought  their  fight  as  the  Constitutional  party  whose  position 
as  they  defended  their  Church’s  Constitution  was  in  turn 
by  that  Constitution  defended.  Throughout  these  long  years 
Principal  Rainy  was  the  protagonist  on  behalf  of  a reserve 
power  of  making  indefinite  change.  Over  against  his  voting 
phalanx  were  the  resolute  defenders  of  the  old  order.  For  a 
series  of  years  at  the  early  stage  of  this  conflict  an  ecclesias- 
tical duel  in  the  field  of  journalism  was  fought.  On  the  one 
side  was  The  Presbyterian  whose  presiding  genius  was 
Robert  Rainy.  On  the  other  was  The  Watchword  edited 
by  James  Begg  with  Hugh  Martin  as  his  right-hand  man. 
The  question  at  issue  in  regard  to  Subscription  was  the 
same  throughout.  This  question  Hugh  Martin  handled  in  his 
trenchant  style  in  an  article,  “Are  we  to  have  no  constitu- 
tion?’’ 


I am  ordained  into  this  Church,  resigning,  we  shall  say,  all  other  life 
prospects  which  I might  be  warranted  to  cherish  and  devoting  to  her 
service  all  my  energies  and  interests,  embarking  on  her  prospects  also 
all  the  temporal  interests  of  my  family.  I am  then  ordained  in  terms  of 
an  Ordination  Vow.  This  vow  is  not  an  instrument  special  in  my  case, 
not  peculiar  to  me.  It  is  the  vow  taken  also  by  all  my  brothers  who  in 
this  Church  are  exactly  my  peers.  It  has  been  already  taken  by  all  the 
brothers  who  in  this  transaction  of  exacting  and  accepting  my  vow 
represent  to  me  and  act  the  part  towards  me  of  the  Church.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  they  are  thus  bound  by  the  self-same  vow  already,  taking  into 
account  merely  that  they  exact  and  I render  this  vow  in  my  ordination, 
is  it  conceivable  that  speaking  of  this  one  ordination  merely  I alone 
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became  bound  by  it?  Is  this  merely  a pact  on  my  side  without  being  a 
compact  between  me  and  the  Church?  . . . Do  I then  come  under 
obligation  to  the  Church  without  the  Church  coming  under  obliga- 
tion to  me?  Who  would  make  an  assertion  so  outrageous?  The 
idea  of  a vow  between  creatures  of  God  binding  only  one  party  in  the 
transaction  is  a sheer  paralogism.  This  vow  entails  very  weighty  obliga- 
tions on  my  side  and  on  the  side  of  the  Church  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tion is  as  great.  The  obligation  is  manifestly  reciprocal.  That  inheres  in 
the  idea  of  it.  Laying  out  of  view  the  contingency  of  my  convictions  as 
to  the  subject-matter  of  my  vow  coming  to  be  changed  and  my  leaving 
the  Church  accordingly,  I am  bound  by  it,  aye,  and  until  the  Church 
shall  release  me.  Is  it  conceivable  that  all  this  time  the  Church  should 
have  been  silently  reserving  a right  to  release  herself  what  time  she 
may  be  able  to  outvote  me?  Is  it  possible  that  on  what  are  actually 
called  “general  impressions”  and  considerations  of  “good  sense”  it  is 
proposed  to  regulate  anew  our  Church  Communion  and  I am  to  be — 
by  a dispensing  power,  we  presume — set  free  from  my  ordination  vow 
and  the  Church  from  her  reciprocal  and  another  is  to  be  substituted  in 
its  stead?  Has  a majority  power  to  do  this?  Yes,  if  I have  power  to 
change  my  vow  and  still  continue  in  the  Church.  And  yes,  if  the  Church 
was  not  bound  to  me  by  prescribing  and  accepting  my  vow.  ...  A 
majority  may  prove  treacherous  to  a vow,  just  as  an  individual  may:  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  the  multiplication  table  to  settle  a question  of 
morals.  Our  ordination  vow  taking  us  bound  to  our  Confession  settles 
that  we  have  a Constitution,  clearly  enough  defines  it,  renders  us  an- 
swerable to  it  and  pledges  the  Church  reciprocally  as  amenable  to  it 
also? 

The  men  who  adhered  to  the  full  Confession  unabated  and 
unmodified  could  go  no  farther  with  their  brethren  when 
they  entered  into  a new  alliance  whose  constitutive  terms 
were  obviously  such  as  called  for  an  abatement  of  the  full 
and  unambiguous  profession  of  the  Reformed  Faith  as  that 
found  exhibition  and  statement  in  the  Confession.  Their 
stand  for  the  old  Constitution  brought  them  into  the  law 
courts  to  defend  their  civil  rights  and  the  decision  of  the 
highest  Judicial  Tribunal  in  the  British  Empire  recognized 
them  as  the  rightful  representatives  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  of  1843.  The  result  was  an  almost  world-wide  out- 
cry against  the  decision ; and  to  adjust  things  Parliament  in- 
tervened. Now  was  the  time  for  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the 
Established  Church  to  seek  release  from  what  they  felt  to  be 
unwelcome  bonds.  And  along  the  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
creiff’s  apprehension  in  1868  they  secured  the  Fifth  Clause 
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of  the  Churches’  (Scotland)  Act  of  1905.  Pilate  and  Herod 
had  joined  hands.  Their  intervention  in  this  business  is  one 
of  the  meanest  things  in  the  history  of  their  Church  or 
Country. 

The  Free  Church  which  had  made  good  its  conten- 
tions and  which  was  to  be  subjected  to  a process  of  legal 
spoliation  which  resulted  in  its  being  fleeced  when  it  was  not 
flayed  had  always  aimed  at  an  up-building  again  of  a United 
Church  of  Scotland  on  the  ground  of  the  Ancient  Statutes 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  the  Treaty  of  Union.  They 
had  resisted  the  majority  of  their  former  brethren  who  had 
sought  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  Establishment.  They 
had  fought  in  its  defence.  And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  the  stand  taken  by  them  as  the  Free  Church 
Minority  and  as  the  solid  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  saved 
the  Establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  years 
1880  to  1885.  Yet  those  whose  privileged  position  as  a Na- 
tional Institution  they  had  unselfishly  defended  ruthlessly 
threw  them  overboard  when  they  could  have  given  them 
help.  They  did  more.  They  undermined  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  rested  for  over  two 
centuries  and  once  for  all  made  it  impossible  for  those  who 
adhered  to  the  integrity  of  the  ancient  order  to  return  to 
fellowship  with  them.  For  by  their  intervention  in  1905  they 
secured  the  alteration  of  the  statutory  obligation  that  lay 
upon  them  as  the  Established  Church  to  exact  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  their  ministers  of  their  acceptance  and  avowal 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  Confession  of  their  own 
faith.  They  went  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  and  this  was 
what  they  caught : “The  Formula  of  Subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  . . . shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
Act  of  General  Assembly  of  the  . . . Church  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  thereof.”  This  piece 
of  legislation  is  the  pivot  on  which  turns  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland  for  the  last  score  of  years. 

The  Churches’  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed  in  1905.  It  was 
not  until  1909  that  the  New  Formula  was  adopted  which 
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should  replace  the  old  one.  The  Formula  adopted  is  one  that 
does  homage  to  the  fact  that  by  the  Act  of  1690  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  is  the  avowed  Confession  of  the  Church  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Subscriber  pledges  himself  to  nothing 
definite  as  his  personal  faith.  Its  terms  are : “I  hereby  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith  declaring  that  I accept  it  as 
the  Confession  of  this  Church  and  that  I believe  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  contained  therein.” 
This  new  Formula  is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  is  not 
than  for  what  it  is.  It  does  not  pledge  the  Subscriber  to  the 
Confession  as  in  any  personal  sense  his  own.  Neither  does  it 
pledge  him  to  the  system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Confes- 
sion. It  may  be  argued  that  subscription  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  is  itself  a very  serious  en- 
gagement. No  doubt  it  is,  if  men  were  starting  with  no  his- 
torical background  to  write  upon  a clean  slate.  But  it  is  a 
very  different  engagement  from  that  which  held  the  field 
for  so  long.  Even  if  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  be  interpreted  historically  what  presents  itself  to 
our  notice  in  such  a Formula  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
substituted  for  one  of  a much  stricter  character.  And  the 
argument  that  the  Formula  is  a very  solemn  document  still, 
seeing  that  men  pledge  themselves  to  the  Fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Faith  is  one  that  goes  too  far  if  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  is  called  for  in  any  serious  sense 
at  all.  For  the  acceptance  of  office  in  a Christian  Church 
without  any  subscription  may  be  said  to  pledge  a man  to  the 
Fundamentals.  Indeed  it  pledges  him  to  even  more.  For  if  he 
only  considered  it  aright  he  would  see  that  it  pledged  him 
to  the  whole  message  of  the  Word  of  God.  Why  then  have 
any  subscription?  But  subscription  has  been  rightly  called 
for.  And  it  is  a fit  means  to  secure  where  honor  prevails 
that  there  shall  be  a definite  understanding  between  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  as  to  where  they  each  stand,  while 
it  gives  a guarantee  to  the  simple  of  the  flock,  who  are  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  these  things,  that  the 
Church  has  shown  care  about  the  kind  of  message  that  they 
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are  likely  to  hear.  At  the  same  time  their  minister  has  given 
his  pledge  as  to  what  should  give  tone  and  seasoning  to  his 
public  teaching,  if  indeed  that  teaching  should  not  altogether 
be  taken  up  in  due  proportion  and  application  with  the  truth 
that  has  been  confessed  as  matter  of  faith.  The  significance 
of  the  changed  Formula  comes  out  in  two  ways. 

The  first  of  these  indirectly  but  none  the  less  effectively 
throws  light  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Reformed  Confession 
that  has  taken  place.  It  is  a Syllabus  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion for  Schools  which  has  been  published  jointly  by  the 
“Youth  Committees  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.”  In  the  public  Educational 
system  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  down  to  1872  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism  were  taught  as  part  of  the  recog- 
nised curriculum  in  both  the  Parish  and  in  the  Free  Church 
Schools.  By  the  Educational  settlement  of  1872  such  teach- 
ing was  allowed  to  be  continued  but  outside  of  the  time- 
table hours.  A Conscience  Clause  was  made  operative  to 
exempt  from  attendance  on  Religious  Instruction  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  had  conscientious  objections  to  the 
teaching  of  Bible  and  Catechism  to  their  children.  “Use 
and  wont”  as  it  existed  before  1872  continued  throughout 
most  of  the  country  as  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  rate- 
payers when  they  elected  the  School  Boards  of  the  various 
parishes.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  fresh  Edu- 
cational Settlement  of  1918.  But  for  the  last  few  years 
several  County  Authorities  have  accepted  the  Syllabus  of 
the  Churches. 

This  Syllabus  has  been  prepared  with  care.  It  shows  how- 
ever a decided  bias  towards  Modernism  in  the  type  of  litera- 
ture which  it  recommends  for  use  by  the  teachers  while  in 
connection  with  the  Shorter  Catechism,  where  its  use  has 
been  continued  at  all,  the  recommendations  of  the  Syllabus 
excise  what  is  most  definitely  characteristic  of  Calvinism 
from  the  portion  prescribed  for  use  during  the  School 
Course.  The  questions  about  the  Decrees  of  God  are  cut  out 
and  all  the  questions  from  15  to  22.  These  deal  with  the  fed- 
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eral  relation  of  mankind  to  the  first  Adam,  the  sin  and  miserv' 
which  the  Fall  entailed  upon  the  race,  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption  and  its  Mediator  with  the  constitution  of  His 
Person  and  His  Incarnaion.  It  is  significant  further  that  in 
the  questions  expository  of  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
their  negative  side  all  are  cut  out  with  a single  curious  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  “What  is  forbidden  in  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment?” Those  questions  too  are  omitted  which  give 
the  reasons  assigned  in  connection  with  various  command- 
ments. By  the  omission  of  question  51  the  classical  answer 
setting  forth  the  Puritan  and  Reformed  principle  of  worship 
will  be  no  more  the  familiar  thing  it  has  been  for  centuries 
in  Scotland.  For  so  many  of  our  children  will  be  no  longer 
taught  to  say  that  “The  Second  Commandment  forbiddeth 
the  worshipping  of  God  by  images  or  in  any  other  way  not 
appointed  in  his  word.”  The  omissions  are  eloquent.  What 
is  most  distinctive  of  Augustinianism  or  Calvinism  is  left 
out.  And  the  Puritan  principle  which  gave  shape  to  Puritan- 
ism in  the  English-speaking  lands  is  cut  away  from  the  stump 
that  is  left  of  the  great  Puritan  Catechism. 

The  other  way  of  coming  at  an  understanding  of  what 
the  new  order  of  things  means  is  to  read  with  open  eyes  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1921  which  sanctions  Articles  Declara- 
tory of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  things 
spiritual.  We  have  in  the  first  of  these  Articles  a list  of  the 
things  which  the  Church  is  represented  as  holding  in  one  way 
or  other.  The  terms  of  that  Article  are  worthy  of  attention. 
It  reads : 

The  Qiurch  of  Scotland  is  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church  worshipping  one  God  Almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-loving  in  the 
Trinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, equal  in  power  and  glory,  adoring  the  Father  infinite  in  Majesty 
of  whom  are  all  things ; confessing  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Son,  made  very  man  for  our  salvation;  glorying  in  His  Cross  and 
Resurrection,  and  owning  oibedience  to  Him  as  the  Head  over  all 
things  to  His  Church ; trusting  in  the  promised  renewal  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  proclaiming  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  acceptance 
with  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life;  and 
labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout  the 
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world.  The  Church  of  Scotland  adheres  to  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
receives  the  Word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  its  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
avows  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Faith  founded  there- 
upon. 

There  is  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  wording  of  this  Article 
yet  who  would  dare  to  say  that  it  is  a worthy  or  an  adequate 
representation  of  what  is  distinctively  the  Faith  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches?  Yet  it  is  all  the  indication  one  can  detect 
as  to  what  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith 
are  to  which  subscribers  to  the  Confession  pledge  themselves. 
The  undefined  mention  of  these  doctrines  in  the  end  of  the 
Article  does  not  however  point  in  the  direction  of  saying  that 
the  previous  statements  of  the  Article  are  designed  to  set 
forth  the  doctrines  that  are  to  be  deemed  fundamental. 

The  Articles  Declaratory  of  the  Constitution  seem  in 
Article  VIII  to  give  permanence  to  what  Article  I sets  forth. 
Yet  the  claim,  made  in  the  context  that  calls  for  consistency 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  is  a claim  to  modify  or  add 
to  these  Articles.  And  the  adherence  to  Article  I itself  is  lim- 
ited by  the  expression  “as  interpreted  by  the  Church.”  The 
sentence  reads : “The  Church  has  the  right  to  interpret  these 
articles,  and,  subject  to  the  safeguards  for  deliberate  action 
and  legislation  provided  by  the  Church  itself,  to  modify,  or 
add  to  them ; but  always  consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
the  first  Article  hereof,  adherence  to  which,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Church,  is  essential  to  its  continuity  and  corporate  life.” 
This  seems  to  give  no  great  guarantee  in  practice  for  stead- 
fastness of  adherence  to  even  the  early  Creeds.  Discipline  for 
doctrine  does  not  seem  to  be  in  view.  Before  these  articles 
were  adjusted  an  opinion  was  given  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Formula  of  1909  by  one  whose  word  carries  great  weight. 
Dr.  William  Mair  was  long  looked  upon  as  the  leading  ec- 
clesiastical lawyer  of  the  Establishment.  In  The  Scottish 
Churches,  1914,  he  writes  of  what  was  then  a quite  new 
Formula,  “It  requires  us  to  belief  no  more  than  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith,  if  these  are  in  the 
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Confession,  and  we  need  take  no  account  of  any  amplification 
or  explanation  of  these  given  by  the  Confession.”  This  illus- 
trates the  flux  of  doctrine  and  it  seems  to  be  a fair  account  of 
how  the  matter  stands.  We  may  see  from  it  what  a serious 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  doctrinal  profession  of  the 
largest  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Church  which 
holds  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  Patrimony  and  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  social  advantages  that  belong  to  a recognised 
national  institution. 

The  campaign  to  compass  its  overthrow  by  Disestablish- 
ment has  come  to  an  inglorious  end.  But  the  Reformed  Faith 
has  been  disestablished  and  its  unfaithful  custodians  are  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Endowments  of  the  Ancient  Re- 
formed Church.  For  the  Act  of  1925  has  made  over  these  as 
the  corporate  property  of  the  Church  Established  which  does 
not  now  hold  its  ministry  even  to  the  system  of  the  Reformed 
Faith.  If  the  old  Questions  put  to  ordinands  had  been  left 
intact  there  was  one  to  which  we  have  already  referred  that 
might  be  held  to  bind  them  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  In  an- 
swer to  this  Question  they  renounced  “all  Popish,  Arian, 
Socinian,  Arminian,  Bourignian  and  other  doctrines  tenets 
and  opinions  whatsoever  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with 
the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith.”  This  Question  however 
was  dropped  when  the  change  of  Formula  took  place  in 
1889.  Its  removal  has  taken  away  the  possibility  of  urging 
the  plea  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Confession,  such 
as  it  is,  holds  the  Subscriber  to  the  present  Formula  bound  to 
the  system  which  in  such  temperate  terms  is  embodied  and 
exhibited  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Though  in  terms  the  Formula  of  1694  and  again  that  of 
171 1 were  stricter  than  the  bonds  which  bound  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  System  of  the  Confession  yet  in 
practical  administration  so  long  as  the  System  was  adhered 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  apart  from  the  stupid  con- 
demnation of  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  two  cen- 
turies ago,  was  exercised  with  considerable  latitude  and 
great  considerateness.  But  what  seems  now  to  be  set  aside 
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is  the  very  system  that  is  distinctive  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  That  System  of  truth  is 
one  that  recognises  the  sovereignty  of  a holy  God.  He  is 
King  being  all  that  He  is.  He  is  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable in  His  being  and  in  all  His  glorious  attributes.  If 
a king  to  be  a king  indeed  must  be  wise,  He  is  wise ; if  pow- 
erful, He  is  powerful ; if  righteous,  He  is  righteous;  if  good. 
He  is  good;  if  true.  He  is  faithful  and  true.  And  He  is  all 
this  heightened  to  infinity  and  possessed  of  eternity  while 
immutability  is  stamped  on  all  these  perfections.  We  should 
surely  rejoice  in  the  supremacy  of  such  a Being.  Nor  should 
we  grudge  Him  the  highest  and  the  controlling  voice  in  the 
government  of  His  wide  Universe.  He  is  surely  to  be  trusted 
even  when  He  works  in  the  dark  and  gives  no  account  of  His 
matters.  His  creatures  as  loyal  subjects  should  not  quarrel 
with  His  holy  sovereignty  nor  should  they  be  slow  to  confess 
it. 

The  profession  of  the  truth  of  His  Word  that  the  Lord 
calls  for  from  His  Church  is  but  the  utterance  of  convictions 
which  she  cherishes  because  she  has  come  to  know  that 
truth.  It  is  a confession  of  faith.  Its  convictions  belong  to 
the  very  essence  of  a new  and  spiritual  life.  The  truth  in 
regard  to  the  mystery  of  sin  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual, 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  redemption  which  the  Gospel  ex- 
hibits in  the  mystery  of  God  and  Godliness  and  in  the  mystery 
of  redemption  and  regeneration,  the  truth  in  regard  to  a 
salvation  that  is  all  of  Grace  as  it  is  all  from  God,  this  is  the 
truth  that  must  be  known  by  the  world  that  the  world  may 
be  saved.  The  truth  that  enshrines  the  glory  of  God  as  it 
gives  all  glory  to  Him  is  the  instrument  which  is  destined  to 
regenerate  mankind.  And  this  truth  must  not  be  muffled  up 
or  withheld  or  suppressed.  It  ill  becomes  the  professing 
Church  of  God  to  halt  or  to  hesitate  in  proclaiming  truth 
like  this.  And  it  is  ominous  that  the  tendency  to  make  as 
hazy  as  may  be  the  avowal  of  such  truth  should  furnish  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  two  great  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland  speak  of  uniting.  When  over  the  grave  of  buried 
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truth  they  agree  to  sink  their  differences  the  value  of  the 
result  will  come  out  in  negatives  and  not  in  positives.  But  the 
projected  Union  has  not  yet  come  off;  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  comment  upon  it  when  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Meanwhile  though  the  end  is  not  yet  we  can  see  before  our 
eyes  in  this  old  country  to  what  an  extent  Dr.  Thornwell’s 
contingent  apprehensions  have  been  already  vindicated  seeing 
that  the  “spirit  of  speculation  on  theological  subjects”  has 
taken  hold  of  the  Scottish  race.  They  have  gone  far;  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  go  farther. 

Inverness,  Scotland. 


John  Macleod. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY 


The  four  books  mentioned  below^  bring  to  our  attention 
an  interesting  movement  in  contemporary  philosophy,  and 
suggest  several  questions  worthy  of  consideration.  What  is 
the  present  meaning  of  Scholasticism?  Can  it  yield  the  rich 
returns  that  its  enthusiastic  adherents  persuasively  lead  us 
to  expect  from  it?  Or  does  it  merely  repeat  the  many  at- 
tempts recorded  in  the  history  of  thought  to  shackle  intel- 
ligence in  the  dungeon  of  the  past,  there  to  languish  in  weak- 
ness and  decay?  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  course  of  this  essay. 

In  1879  Pope  Leo  XHI  issued  the  famous  encyclical  in 
which  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  work  of  the  great 
mediaeval  scholastics  in  general,  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  particular.^  This  has  seemed  to  many 
and  still  seems  an  effort  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
set  back  the  philosophic  clock.  But  this  opinion  is  mistaken. 
Leo  had  in  mind  no  undiscriminating  adoption  of  an  age- 
worn  method  of  thought,  and  therefore  he  commanded  that 
all  mediaeval  subtleties  were  to  be  completely  discarded,  and 
that  scholasticism  where  disharmonious  with  modem  science 
was  to  be  entirely  renounced.  His  intention,  therefore,  was 

^ Le  Thomismc.  Introduction  au  systeme  de  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin. 
Par  Etienne  Gilson.  Nouvelle  Edition  revue  et  augmentee.  Paris;  Li- 
brairie  Philosophique.  J.  Vrin.  IQ23. 

Melanpes  Thomistcs  Publics  par  les  Dominicains  de  la  Protdnce  de 
France  a I’occasion  du  VI  centenaire  de  la  canonisation  de  Samt  Thomas 
d’Aquin  (18  juillet  1323).  Le  Saulchoir,  Kain  (Belgique)  [Revue  de 
Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  1923]. 

Les  Moralistes  Chretiens.  (Textes  et  Commentaires)  : Saint  Thomas 
d’Aquin.  Par  Etienne  Gilson.  Paris : Libraire  Victor  Lecoffre,  J. 
Gabalda.  Editeurs.  1925. 

La  Scholasiique  et  le  Thomisme.  Par  Louis  Rougier.  Paris:  Gauthier- 
Villars  et  Cie,  Editeurs.  1923. 

2 De  Philosophia  chrisitiana  ad  mentem  S.  Thomae  Aquinatis  doctoris 
angelici  in  scholis  catholicis  instauranda.  S.  D.  N.  Leonis  D.  P.  Papae 
XIII.  epistola  encyclica.  Romae,  1879;  translated  into  English  by  F. 
Rawes.  London.  Burnes  & Oates,  1879.  See  also  Archibald  Alexander, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Encyclical  Letter.  Princeton  Review,  March, 
1880. 
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not  a verbal  reaffirmation  of  middle  age  thinking,  but  its 
development  into  a system  adequate  to  express  the  complex 
intelligence  of  modern  men. 

We  must  not  of  course  suppose  that  the  encyclical  men- 
tioned initiated  the  scholastic  revival.  It  merely  gave  power- 
ful support  to  a movement  begun  many  years  before,  and 
which  when  Leo  became  Pope  was  struggling  to  maintain 
itself  against  much  opposition.  For,  as  is  generally  known, 
the  scholastic  philosophy  which  began  to  decline  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury emphatically  and  universally  repudiated.  Then  came  a 
change.  Literary  men  in  search  of  new  material  for  stories 
and  }X)ems  studied  eagerly  the  customs  and  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  many  philosc^phers  and  theologians,  chiefly 
Roman  Catholic,  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  dis- 
satisfied with  existing  metaphysical  systems  as  means  of  ex- 
pression for  beliefs  considered  binding,  examined  anew  the 
constructive  ideas  of  the  great  mediaeval  thinkers.  Cayetano 
Sanseverino  (1811-1865),  canon  of  Naples,  initiated  the 
revival  in  Italy,  as  did  James  Balmes  (1810-1848)  in  Spain. 
In  Germany  the  writings  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  Mohler,  and 
Staudenmaier  prepared  the  way  for  Joseph  Kleuthen  (1811- 
1883),  author  of  Die  Philosophic  der  Vorseit,  one  of  the 
classics  of  modern  scholasticism,  and  for  Albert  Stockl 
(1823-1895),  author  of  Die  Gcschichte  der  Philosophic  des 
Mittelalfcrs  and  Ein  Lehrbiich  der  Philosophic.  In  Belgium 
the  revival  centred  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Institnt  Supcrieur  de  Philosophic  at  Louvain.  The  move- 
ment had  scattered  representatives  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  England  Thomas  Harper  (1821- 
1893),  ^ Methodist  who  turned  Jesuit  and  for  several  years 
a teacher  of  philosophy  in  Stonyhurst  College,  contributed 
in  his  Metaphysics  of  the  Schools  what  some  regard  as  the 
profoundest  work  yet  produced  by  the  New  Scholasticism. 
In  the  United  States  the  Jesuit  order  first  advocated  the 
system  and  to  date  have  furnished  the  larger  and  more 
valuable  part  of  its  literature.  The  revival  in  spite  of  much 
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doubt  and  opposition  shows  as  yet  no  sign  of  decrease.  In 
1909  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Perrier®  mentioned  more  than  a dozen 
periodicals  published  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish,  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  in  his  bibliography 
recorded  the  names  of  over  1100  authors  who  have  written 
in  exposition  of  the  system.  The  late  world  war  left  the 
Roman  Church  and  its  “official”  philosophy  relatively 
stronger  in  continental  Europe  than  Protestantism  with  its 
many  divisions  and  its  persisting  tendency  to  abandon  its 
historic  positions  in  favor  of  every  sort  of  theory  the  only 
common  point  of  which  is  the  agreement  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  base  a religion  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  canonization 
of  Aquinas^  was  the  occasion  for  publishing  a multi- 
tude of  books  and  pamphlets  emphasizing  the  inspirational 
and  fruitful  character  of  the  work  of  the  great  mediaeval 
theologian  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor.  Finally  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  two  recent  trifling  happenings 
which  like  straws  in  the  air  may  show  the  way  of  the  wind. 
Coincident  with  the  news  that  The  Expositor  after  forty 
years  of  valiant  service  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  liberalism 
must  cease  because  of  non-support,  the  Sociedad  Catalana  de 
Filosofia  advertised  a new  review.  Criterion,  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  Thomism ; while  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
American  Philosophic  Association,  meeting  at  the  close  of 
1925  in  Northampton,  within  view  of  the  site  where  Jona- 
than Edwards,  flrst  of  America’s  constructive  thinkers, 
carried  through  a great  ministry,  listened  for  the  larger  part 
of  one  afternoon  to  a representative  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  while  he  explained  the  theory  of  knowledge 
advocated  by  scholastic  realism.® 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to 


3 The  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  1909.  Pp.  249-336. 

^July  18,  1923. 

= James  H.  Ryan,  whose  An  Introductian  to  Philosophy,  1924,  has  been 
recently  placed  on  an  Index  coinmendaticius  prepared  by  the  Text 
Book  Committee  of  The  Christian  Fundamentals  Association. 
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understand  the  new  scholasticism.  This  cannot  be  done,  how- 
ever, without  some  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  scholasticism  proper.  Here  Rougier’s  exposition 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  He  points  out  that  in  Greece  and 
Rome  speculative  thought  was  never  subjected,  as  in  the 
ancient  orient  and  the  mediaeval  Occident,  to  a sacerdotal 
organization  desirous  of  maintaining  orthodoxy  and  power- 
ful enough  to  compel  it  against  opposition.  Such  free  inquiry 
produced  a philosophy  and  science  which  as  Rougier  at- 
tempts to  prove  found  no  favor  with  the  early  Christians. 
St.  Paul  classed  them  together  as  “knowledge  that  puffed 
up”  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  “charity 
that  edifieth.”  To  the  vain  eloquence  of  the  doctors  of  the 
age,  he  opposed  “the  foolishness  of  the  cross”  and  added 
“It  is  written,  I will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where 
is  the  wise?  where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of 
this  world?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world?  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  For  the  Jews  require  a 
sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  Avisdom : but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a stumbling  block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness;  But  unto  them  which  are  called, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men;  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.” 
Rougier  further  maintains  that  the  Apostle  rejected  all  at- 
tempts to  harmonize  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  philosophers 
with  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  in  the 
assertion  that  “The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God,”  gave  a formula  for  the  practice  of  those  who  later 
were  called  Simpliciores.  For  these  intellectual  ascetics  Chris- 
tianity reduced  itself  to  a positive  theology,  a scheme  of 
cult  and  morality,  with  neither  metaphysical  backing  nor 
apologetic  defense.  He  then  traces  with  dramatic  effect  the 
ravages  of  these  “zealots  of  pious  ignorance.”  The  science 
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and  philosophy  of  the  time  were  despised  as  hostile  to  the 
faith.  The  great  library  assembled  by  the  Ptolemies  in 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  and  dispersed  in  A.D.  389  by  the 
Christians.  In  March  415  Hypatia  was  murdered.  The  pagan 
scholars  took  refuge  in  Athens  where  in  519  Justinian  closed 
the  schools.  The  science  of  these  persecuted  disciples  of 
wisdom  rested  on  the  apotheosis  of  nature  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  Their  deities  were  those  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  symbolized  the  various  aesthetic  aspects  of  a universal 
pantheism.  But  in  the  sixth  century  this  “daughter  of  Hellen- 
ism” was  extinguished,  and  thus,  Rougier  adds,  “the  Gali- 
lean finally  conquered.” 

This  is  striking,  but  not  strictly  true,  for  Paul  was  neither 
an  “intellectual  ascetic”  nor  a physical  ascetic.  In  his  contrast 
of  the  false  wisdom  and  the  true  he  is  protesting  against  the 
destructive  effects  of  unrestrained  a priori  speculation  upon 
gospel  truth,  but  he  does  not  urge  the  abolition  of  science  as 
such.  The  excesses  of  the  Simpliciores,  therefore,  were  due 
not  to  obedience  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  but  to 
misunderstanding,  and  as  a matter  of  historic  fact  their  at- 
titude could  not  and  did  not  permanently  prevail.  In  the 
providence  of  God  the  “not  many  wise”  of  the  first  days 
were  replaced  by  many  wise,  who  when  they  came  to  know 
intimately  the  sacred  writings  of  Christianity  were  sur- 
prised to  find  striking  parallels  to  what  they  had  already 
learned  in  pagan  poets  and  philosophers.  Men  like  Aristides, 
Miltiades,  Justin,  and  Melito  were  not  slow  to  use  this  paral- 
lelism in  the  defense  of  Christianity  against  heathen  ridicule 
and  scorn.  But  a new  problem  was  raised — how  shall  we 
account  for  the  fact  of  these  resemblances?  Some  proposed 
the  hypothesis  of  plagiarism:  that  the  philosophers  had 
borrowed  from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
giving  due  credit  for  what  they  had  taken.  But  this  was  soon 
recognized  as  untenable,  and  the  theory  of  an  omnipresent 
Logos  was  advanced,  a universal  Light  of  Nature  who  had 
illuminated  heathen  and  Hebrew  alike  in  the  centuries  past 
and  who  still  was  continuing  his  beneficent  work.  Admit  this 
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theory  as  plausible  and  at  once  another  problem  emerges — 
what  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
not  only  striking  agreements  with  the  “wisdom  of  this 
world,”  but  equally  striking  disagreements?  If  we  say  that 
the  Scriptures  ofifer  themselves  to  our  faith,  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  to  our  reason,  how  shall  we  delimit  their  re- 
spective fields,  and  how  shall  we  proceed  if  the  information 
contained  in  these  fields  should  prove  contradictory?  This 
is  the  scholastic  problem,  and  the  remainder  of  Rougier’s 
long  book  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  solutions  offered  by  the  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  until  in  the  comprehensive  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  Roman  Church  found  what  it  regards 
as  the  correct  answer  at  once  enduring,  perfect,  and  fruitful. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  we  shrink  when  any  society 
made  up  of  our  fellowmen  urges  upon  us  a system  of 
thought  as  the  final  formulation  beyond  which  it  is  useless 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  go.  For  as  Royce  somewhere  said, 
to  set  a limit  to  our  reason  is  ipso  facto  to  transcend  that 
limit.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  investigate  scholasticism  not  in 
its  usual  well-defined  presentation  as  so  often  urged  upon 
us  today  in  stereotyped  phrases,  but  in  the  splendid  enthu- 
siasm and  the  earnest  conviction  in  which  Thomas  elaborated 
his  beliefs.  In  this  task  Gilson’s  book  is  exceedingly  useful. 
Rougier’s  verdict  on  Thomism  is  unfavorable.  He  considers  it 
a hindrance  and  not  a help  to  present-day  attempts  to  under- 
stand the  world  of  experience,  and  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions it  is  not  possible  to  do  full  expository  justice  to  a system 
of  thought  with  which  one  does  not  sympathize.  Gilson’s 
book  on  the  contrary  is  in  sympathy  with  scholasticism,  and 
to  it,  therefore,  let  us  turn  for  an  understanding  of  what 
the  Doctor  angelicns  aimed  to  do. 

All  the  great  philosophies  are  correctly  understood  as 
endeavors  more  or  less  successful  to  harmonize  divergences. 
The  Thomistic  system  is  no  exception.  Its  origin  is  in 
the  conflict  between  the  Platonism  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  second,  and  it 
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should  be  interpreted  as  an  impressive  attempt  to  synthesize 
the  two  rival  tendencies.  Let  us  make  clear  to  our  minds 
certain  features  of  this  synthesis. 

For  Thomas  the  fundamental  problem  of  all  human 
knowledge  is  the  relationship  between  reason  and  faith. 
Philosophy  concedes  no  truth  save  that  which  comes  from 
reason;  but  Theologj^  holds  that  truth  comes  from  faith  in 
what  God  specially  reveals  to  the  church.  How  are  these  two 
positions  to  be  reconciled?  We  shall  examine  what  this 
thinker  has  to  say  on  the  following  four  topics : The  prob- 
lem of  knowledge;  the  existence  of  God;  the  creation;  and 
the  activities  of  the  soul. 

The  problem  of  knowledge  deals  with  the  relationship 
between  reason  and  faith,  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  fol- 
lows. The  “wise”  man  is  he  who  arranges  things  fittingly  and 
governs  them  well,  a double  task  that  of  necessity  demands 
knowledge  of  purpose.  Let  us  assume  that  the  man  we  have 
in  view  is  wise  not  in  this  or  that  pursuit,  but  wise  par  excel- 
lence. Evidently  he  will  aim  to  know  not  this  or  that  partial 
purpose,  but  the  purpose  of  the  universe  at  large — its  first 
cause  and  final  end.  But  final  end  is  always  that  which  the 
maker  of  anything  proposes  to  himself  when  making.  Hence 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  maker  of  the  universe  is  an  intelli- 
gence, the  end  in  view  in  making  and  maintaining  the  uni- 
verse must  be  the  summiim  honnm  of  this  intelligence.  This, 
so  Thomas  decides,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  truth,  or 
the  exact  correspondence  of  the  universe  as  realized  with 
the  universe  as  imaged  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  maker. 
This  truth,  the  final  purpose  of  the  universe,  must  be  the 
theme  of  the  first  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  understand  the  universe,  and  since  this  purpose 
is  God’s  purpose,  the  theme  of  the  first  philosophy  must  be 
in  the  final  analysis,  God.® 

How  now  is  the  wise  man  to  apprehend  this  theme?  By 


^ Ipsa  priiita  philosophia  fata  oi'dinatur  ad  Dei  cognitionem  sicut  ad 
nltimu:n  finem,  unde  et  scientia  divina  nominatur. 
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means  of  his  reason,  is  the  answer  given.  But  at  once  doubt 
arises  whether  reason  is  sufficient  for  the  task  since  there  is 
admittedly  a vast  disproportion  between  our  finite  intelli- 
gence and  the  infinite  being  cf  God.  Further  according  to 
Aristotle  perfect  knowledge  comes  only  when  the  properties 
of  an  object  are  deduced  from  its  essence  taken  as  principle 
of  the  demonstration.  An  essence,  however,  may  be  known 
in  various  modes,  and  as  the  mode  so  is  the  resultant  knowl- 
edge. For  us,  composed  as  we  are  of  body  and  soul,  knowledge 
l^egins  with  an  inspection  of  sense-perceivables,  and  ends 
when  reason  by  inference  constructs  from  these  a system.  If 
this  way  of  understanding  the  knowing  process  is  applied  to 
our  knowledge  of  God,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  sense-perceivables  from  which,  since  God  made  them, 
reason  can  infer  God,  but  from  which  it  cannot  arrive  at  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God.  But  here  is  where 
faith  enters.  To  it  God  makes  Himself  directly  known,  so 
that  He  and  His  attributes  are  not  mediately  apprehended, 
but  essentially  comprehended.  The  situation  may  be  inade- 
quately illustrated  by  what  is  said  in  John  Masefield’s  poem, 
“From  the  Daffodil  Fields,”  of  how  Michael  returned  from 
over  seas  and  made  his  way  to  Mary’s  house  to  find  her  not 
there. 


It  was  the  eastmost  of  the  rooms  which  look 
Over  the  fields  of  daffodils; 


The  blind-pull  at  the  window  volleyed  wide ; 

The  curtains  streamed  out  like  a waterfall ; 

The  pictures  of  the  fox-hunt  clacked  along  the  wall. 

No  one  was  there;  no  one;  the  room  was  hers. 

A book  of  praise  lay  open  on  the  bed ; 

The  clothes-press  smelt  of  many  lavenders, 

Her  spirit  stamped  the  room;  herself  was  fled. 

But  later  came  the  meeting 

by  the  bridge.  He  said,  “It’s  you.” 
“Yes,  I,”  she  said,  “who  else?” 
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So  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  there  is  an  inferential 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  characters  given  to  reason,  and 
there  is  an  essential  knowledge  of  God  and  His  purposes 
given  by  revelation  to  faith.  Where  reason  stops,  faith  begins, 
and  this  transcendent  action  of  faith  upon  reason  is  the  es- 
sential feature  of  Thomas’s  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
sphere  of  reason  and  that  of  faith  cannot  conflict.  Where 
apparently  they  do,  it  is  the  business  of  the  thinker  to  bring 
them  into  agreement  by  clearing  away  the  misunderstanding. 
Thus  the  science  of  reason  which  is  philosophy,  is  auxiliary 
to  the  science  of  faith  which  is  theology,  and  the  latter  in 
turn  is  always  complementary  to  the  former.  Finally  since 
man’s  salvation  consists  in  serving  God  well,  it  is  evident 
that  such  service  cannot  be  rendered  without  knowledge  of 
God : not  inferential  knowledge,  however,  but  immediate, 
that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  that  comes  through  faith. 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

The  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  are  found  in  a simple 
and  succinct  form  in  the  Siimma  Theologica,  and  in  a longer 
and  more  elaborate  expression  in  the  Siimnia  contra  GentesJ 
The  reasoning  is  at  times  dry  and  involved,  but  it  shows  that 
their  author  with  the  rest  of  the  Mediaeval  thinkers  was  not 
averse  to  rigorous  and  painstaking  argument. 

The  first  proof  based  on  the  concept  of  movement  inter- 
preted in  the  widest  possible  sense  and  derived  from  Aris- 
totle was  unknown  until  the  Aristotelian  physics  was 
rediscovered  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Its 
point  of  departure  is  in  the  fact  of  cosmic  movement, 
and  its  assumptions  are  that  nothing  moves  of  itself  and 
that  reality  has  the  aspects  of  actuality  and  potentiality. 
In  the  Siimma  Theologica  the  demonstration  has  the  fol- 
lowing form.  There  is  movement  in  the  world  and  all  that 
moves  is  moved  by  something.  Further,  nothing  is  moved 
unless  it  is  in  potentiality  with  regard  to  that  toward  which 


^ An  English  translation  of  the  proofs  with  explanatory  notes  is  in 
Caldecott  and  Macintosh,  Selections  from  the  Literature  of  Theism. 
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it  is  moved,  and  nothing'  moves  unless  it  is  in  actuality.  To 
move  a thing  is  to  make  it  pass  from  potentiality  to  actuality. 
This  cannot  take  place  unless  the  mover  is  in  a state  of  actual- 
ity. Nothing,  however,  can  be  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  regard,  both  actual  and  possible.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  both  mover  and  moved,  i.e.  move  itself.  Consequently 
everything  which  is  moved  is  moved  by  something  else.  We 
thus  gain  the  concept  of  a series  of  movers  and  moved,  but 
this  cannot  regress  to  infinity,  for  in  such  a case  there  would 
be  no  first  mover,  and  consequently  no  other  movers,  since 
a second  mover  cannot  move  unless  the  first  mover  moves  it. 
We  thus  arrive  by  reason  at  the  concept  of  a first  unmoved 
mover  which  is  God. 

Present-day  thought  finds  this  conclusion  cold  and  barren, 
but  w'e  need  to  recall  that  Thomas  means  by  movement  the 
passage  from  potentiality  to  actuality,  the  transcendentals 
that  divide  all  being,  and  that  the  investigation  of  this  pass- 
age, its  cause  and  its  effects,  was  no  prosaic  and  uninteresting 
thing,  but  that  by  which  the  riches  of  the  universe  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  infinitely  greater  riches  of  God.  Present- 
day  thought  again  may  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  sub-proposition  that  everything  moved  must  be  moved 
by  something  else,  but  it  may  ask  for  proof  that  the  regress 
cannot  be  infinite,  and  that  the  unmoved  mover  finally 
reached  is  God.  Concerning  the  former  point  it  is  evident 
that  an  infinite  regress  in  the  series  of  moved  and  movers 
(granted  that  they  must  be  thought  of  as  arranged  in  serial 
order)  would  result  in  no  first  member,  and  consequently  no 
mover  to  initiate  the  movement.  But  the  movement  exists,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  a first  member,  and  if  so  the  series 
cannot  be  infinite.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
Thomas  considered  it  indispensable  that  the  causes  in  the 
series  concerning  which  we  reason  should  be  arranged  in 
hierarchical  order,  since  we  have  in  mind  in  the  passage  from 
potential  to  actual  not  that  from  one  individual  to  another, 
but  from  one  species  to  the  next  higher.  This  results  in  the 
concept  that  the  series  is  not  only  not  infinite,  but  not  even 
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very  numerous.®  Concerning  the  latter  point  it  is  further 
affirmed  that  the  concept  of  a first  unmoved  mover  implies 
all  the  attributes,  eternity,  simplicity,  aseity,  unity,  etc.  which 
reason  imputes  to  the  essence  of  God,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  identified  with  God. 

The  first  proof  seemed  to  Thomas  the  most  fertile  in  its 
consequences  for  our  rational  knowledge  of  God,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  There  remain  four  other  proofs  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  God  exists,  and  which  discover  new 
points  of  view  from  which  to  regard  the  infinite  essence. 
They  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  space  will  not  alloiw 
more  than  a brief  statement  of  each.  The  second  proof  is 
derived  from  what  Aristotle  had  to  say®  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  an  infinite  regress  in  any  of  the  four  causes; 
material,  efficient,  final  or  formal.  In  the  sense-perceivables 
of  experience  we  find  an  order  of  efficient  causes,  but  we 
shall  never  find  a being  who  is  the  efficient  cause  of  itself, 
because  since  the  cause  is  of  necessity  prior  to  its  effect, 
a finite  beinof  which  would  be  its  own  efficient  cause  would 
be  anterior  to  itself,  which  is  impossible.  In  the  series  of 
efficient  causes  the  first  is  the  cause  of  the  last.  But  if  the 
series  were  infinite  in  an  ascending  order,  there  would  be 
no  first  member,  and  consequently  no  efficient  cause  for 
the  last.  We  must  then  posit  a first  efficient  cause,  which 
everyone  calls  God.  Here  again  we  have  the  notion  of  a series 
of  efficient  causes  arranged  in  a hierarchy  at  the  head  of 
which  is  God,  the  sole  source  of  efficiency  for  the  entire 
world.^® 

The  third  proof  rests  on  the  distinction  between  the  neces- 
sary and  the  contingent,  the  latter  definable  as  that  which  can 
be  or  not  be,  and  if  it  exist,  it  has  no  existence  in  itself,  but  in 

® Videmus  enim  omnia  quae  moventur  ab  aliis  moveri,  inferiora  quidem 
per  superiora:  xicut  elementa  per  corpora  coelestia,  inferiora  a snperi- 
oribus  aguntur. 

® Meta.  II,  2,  994  a i. 

Nulla  res  dat  esse  nisi  in  quantum  est  in  ea  participatio  divinae 
virtutis. 
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an  efficient  cause  that  communicates  existence  to  it.  If  these 
definitions  are  accepted,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  an 
infinite  regress,  we  have  the  material  with  which  to  establish 
our  demonstration.  God  who  is  already  known  to  us  as  the 
first  mover  and  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  is  also  the 
one  necessarily  existing  being. 

The  fourth  proof  is  based  on  the  nature  of  degrees  of 
being,  and  is  put  as  follows  in  the  Sumnia  Theologica.  In  the 
sense-perceivables  of  our  experience  there  is  a more  or  less 
good,  a more  or  less  noble,  a more  or  less  true,  and  a more  or 
less  for  all  the  perfections  of  the  same  class.  But  this  more  or 
less  is  not  up  or  down  from  the  average  of  the  class,  but  as 
the  thing  in  question  approaches  that  which  has  the  quality 
in  supreme  degree.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  each  class  a 
being  who  is  supremely  true,  good,  and  noble,  and  who  con- 
sequently possesses  the  supreme  degree  of  being.  But  further, 
Thomas  held  that  that  which  possesses  the  supreme  degree 
in  a class  is  the  cause  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  class,  as  for 
example,  fire,  which  is  the  supreme  degree  of  heat,  is  the 
cause  of  all  heat.  If  now  we  join  all  the  being  and  the  per- 
fections of  all  the  classes  together,  there  must  be  a being 
who  is  the  cause  of  these,  and  this  being  we  call  God.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  of  this  proof,  whether  it  means 
degree  of  perfection  relative  or  absolute,  and  whether  it  is  a 
concession  to  the  ontological  argument.  Gilson  holds^^  that 
what  is  intended  is  not  relative  perfection,  and  in  view  of 
Thomas’s  emphatic  rejection  of  the  ontological  proof,  that 
it  is  interested  in  finding  in  the  Supreme  Being  the  cause  of 
all  the  perfections  we  discover  in  secondary  things. 

The  fifth  and  last  proof  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  the 
government  of  things.  Our  experience  of  the  world  shows 
things  of  differing  natures  harmonized  in  the  same  order,  not 
only  occasionally  and  by  chance,  but  always  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  There  must  then  exist  a being  who  governs 
the  wT)rld  by  his  providence,  and  this  being  we  call  God. 


Op.  cit.  p.  65. 
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In  these  ways  reason  starting  from  the  existents  of  sense 
perception  finds  it  a necessity  that  God  exists.  What  now  can 
reason  discover  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  many  objects  of 
our  experience  proceed  from  God  the  first  principle?  This 
problem  emerges  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  creation,  a term  which  denotes  the  manner  in 
which  all  being  is  derived  from  the  universal  cause,  God. 
Aquinas  holds  that  creation  occurs  whenever  what  was  not 
beg'ins  to  be.  It  is  the  act  of  God  by  which  all  things  pass 
from  non-being  to  being,  and  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is 
said  that  God  made  the  universe  of  nothing,  a phrase  in 
which  the  preposition  of  indicates  not  the  material  cause,  but 
simply  the  relation  of  after.^^  If  this  be  accepted,  it  follows 
that  God,  since  unlike  men  He  does  not  utilize  material  He 
did  not  make,  is  the  only  being  who  can  create. 

It  may  be  asked  further  whether  God  creates  by  necessity 
of  His  nature,  and  how  from  His  essence  which  is  one  and 
simple  there  can  proceed  the  vast  multiplicity  of  created 
things.  The  former  question  Thomas  answers  by  asserting 
that  creation  must  be  conceived  to  depend  solely  upon  the  will 
of  God.  For  this  there  are  three  arguments.  First,  the  world 
as  presented  to  our  experience  contains  order,  and  order  im- 
plies end,  and  end  implies  knowledge  and  choice.  But  whose 
knowledge  and  choice  it  may  be  asked?  Not  that  of  nature, 
because  nature  neither  knows  nor  chooses,  but  that  of  nature’s 
mover,  the  Supreme  Will  that  both  knows  and  chooses. 
Second,  the  things  of  the  world  of  our  experience  always 


The  Latin  phrase  is  ex  nihilo.  The  preposition  ex  can  indicate  the 
material  of  which  anything  is  made  or  consists,  but  in  the  phrase  before 
us  the  term  nihil  precludes  this  meaning.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
fall  back  on  the  temporal  meaning,  imniediately  after,  directly  after, 
after,  as  in  the  sentence.  Cotta  ex  consulatu  est  profectus  in  Galliam, 
Cic.  Brut.  92,  318.  The  English  preposition  of  unfortunately  does  not 
have  this  meaning  of  the  Latin  ex.  The  temporal  meaning,  of  course, 
is  not  strictly  speaking  exact,  if  time  itself  is  to  be  reckoned  to  the 
created  things.  This  would  necessitate  understanding  the  phrase  as  ex- 
pressing logical  order.  A prior  state  defined  by  the  word  nihil,  a second- 
ary state  defined  by  the  word  creata. 
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operate,  unless  something  prevents,  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  each.  But  as  we  have 
seen  the  Divine  Being  contains  in  Himself  the  perfection  of 
being.  If  He  operated,  therefore,  by  necessity  of  nature,  Ble 
would  by  necessity  produce  a second  infinite,  which  would  be 
impossible,  because  there  cannot  be  two  infinites.  The  only 
other  mode  of  action  possible  being  voluntary  action,  crea- 
tion must  be  due  to  the  will  of  God.  Third,  effects  can  pre- 
exist in  their  causes  only  according  to  the  mode  of  being  of 
their  cause.  The  Divine  Being  is  intelligence  itself.  His  ef- 
fects, therefore,  must  pre-exist  in  Him  in  an  intelligible 
mode,  and  they  must  proceed  from  Him  also  by  an  intelligible 
mode,  which,  since  it  is  an  activity,  is  will. 

The  other  question,  how  from  God’s  essence  which  is  one 
and  simple  have  proceeded  the  vast  multiplicity  of  created 
things,  St.  Thomas  answers  by  reference  to  the  theory  of 
ideas.  An  idea,  which  the  Aristotelians  called  a form,  was 
considered  to  have  an  existence  prior  to  the  things  that  real- 
ize them.  The  forms  may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  a two- fold 
manner : either  as  copies  which  our  minds  derive  from  exist- 
ing things,  or  as  exemplary  models  according  to  which  things 
are  made.  Only  in  the  latter  sense  can  the  forms  exist  in  the 
mind  of  God.  For  if  the  actuality  of  the  divine  mind — and 
it  exists  so  Thomism  reasons  only  as  pure  actuality — were 
composed  of  these  copies,  it  would  be  an  aggregate  of  copies 
and  its  unity  and  simplicity  would  be  no  more.  It  would  be- 
come like  the  soul  in  the  pluralistic  system  of  William  James, 
for  example,  an  aggregate  of  “states  of  consciousness,”  with 
the  puzzle  unsolved,  how  the  aggregate  is  held  together.  This 
does  not  follow,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  suppose  that  the  forms 
in  the  second  sense  alone  exist  in  God’s  mind.  They  are  then 
that  by  which  or  according  to  which  the  divine  mind,  one  and 
simple,  accomplishes  its  creative  work.  The  creation  as  a 
whole  and  in  each  part  is  the  realization  of  the  divine  ideas 
which  the  Divine  Will  selected  for  realization.^® 


Cf.  the  two  expressions,  omnis  essentia  derivatur  ab  essentia 
divina.  and  omne  esse  a Deo  exemplariter  deducitur.  We  might  use  the 
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Our  fourth  and  last  topic  is  the  activity  of  the  soul.  In 
creation  the  creature  receives  not  merely  the  divine  impulsion 
that  gives  it  an  existence  relatively  independent  and  external 
to  that  of  the  creator,  but  it  also  receives  an  impulsion  which 
tends,  unless  something  prevents,  to  make  it  rise  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  first  source  and  final  cause.  We  shall  explain 
first,  what  is  man’s  chief  good,  and  second,  by  what  means  he 
can  attain  it.^* 

All  creatures  are  directed  towards  God  as  chief  end,  but 
each  achieves  this  end  according  to  the  nature  of  each.  The 
creatures  endowed  with  intelligence,  therefore,  achieve  it  by 
the  activities  proper  to  intelligent  beings.  But  the  chief  end 
of  an  intelligent  being  must  be  to  know  God  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  This  conclusion  may  be 
supported  as  follows.  Man  endowed  with  free-wilk®  has  be- 
fore him  many  ends.  These  “hierarchisize”  themselves  in  a 
series  of  final  causes,  which  as  we  saw  above  cannot  be  infi- 
nite. There  must  l>e  then  a supreme  end  for  man,  and  this  will 
constitute  for  him  his  sovereign  good.  It  cannot  be,  however, 
anything  that  depends  on  the  body  of  man,  like  health,  riches, 
power,  etc.,  because  man’s  body  is  not  the  final  cause  of  the 
universe.  It  must  therefore  be  good  of  the  soul,  and  it  can  be 
denoted  by  the  term  beatitude,  provided  we  refer  not  to  the 
acquisition  or  possession  of  beatitude,  the  subjective  sense, 

illustration  of  a series.  Let  the  right  hand  part  be  the  numbers  d-i,  +2, 
+3.  -|-4.  etc,  and  the  left  hand  part  be  the  numbers  — i,  — 2,  — 3,  — 4, 
etc.  Let  the  numbers  symbolize  forms,  let  the  plus  sign  symbolize 
realixied  or  created,  and  let  the  minus  sign  symbolize  unrealized  or  not- 
created.  Then  for  each  one  of  the  plus  numbers,  or  creata,  there  is  a 
prior  form  existing  in  the  mind  of  God.  Not  all  the  forms  are  realized. 
If  they  were,  then  the  system  of  Thomistic  would  approach  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza  and  creation  would  be  replaced  by  emanation,  a 
necessary  activity.  But  only  those  forms  are  realized  which  the  Divine 
Will  selects  for  that  purpose. 

Gilson  explains  this  in  the  work  already  cited,  and  in  his  other 
volume  devoted  specially  to  the  ethics  of  St.  Thomas. 

15  Freedom  means  the  ability  to  conceive  of  an  end  of  action,  and 
will  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained.  Cf.  T.  V.  Moore,  Dynamic  Psy- 
chology, 1924,  pp.  392-401. 
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but  to  that  in  which  it  consists,  the  objective  sense,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  said  to  exist  not  in  the  soul  itself,  but  infinitely 
outside  itd®  This  implies  that  the  soul  cannot  itself  be  the 
cause  of  its  own  beatitude,  but  it  must  have  the  possibility  of 
this  turned  into  activity  by  some  being  from  without,  and 
this  being  must  be  God.  Man’s  sovereign  good  is,  therefore, 
God,  the  first  and  universal  good  from  which  all  lesser  goods 
flow. 

In  what  does  this  beatitude  essentially  consist?  It  cannot 
be  an  activity  of  the  sensitive  soul,  since  it  does  not  reside  in 
the  goods  of  the  body.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  activity 
either  of  the  intellect  or  the  will,  but  not  of  the  will,  since  it 
is  not  the  function  of  will  to  apprehend  an  end,  but  merely 
to  move  towards  an  end  apprehended  by  the  intellect. 
Beatitude  then  is  an  activity  of  the  intellect,  the  only  power 
that  can  seize  in  immediate  grasp  or  apprehend  our  chief 
good.  Further  this  activity  is  of  the  speculative,  not  of  the 
practical  intellect,  for  the  object  of  the  former  is  the  divine 
essence  as  such,  while  the  object  of  the  latter  is  the  practical 
means  whereby  the  object  of  the  former  can  be  realized. 
Beatitude  is  then  an  act  of  contemplation  of  God,  imper- 
fectly realized  in  the  shadows  of  the  present  life,  but  per- 
fectly enjoyed  in  the  world  to  come  where  we  shall  know  as 
we  are  known  and  where  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

The  means  whereby  the  chief  end  can  be  approached  in  the 
present  world  are  described  in  this  system  under  the  expres- 
sion, voluntary  acts  dictated  by  practical  reason,  habitus 
(plural),  and  virtues.  The  first  is  understood  by  recalling 
that  all  knowledge  is  intellectual,  and  all  movement  voluntary. 
The  speculative  reason  is  the  term  used  of  the  soul  as  appre- 
hending the  chief  end,  the  practical  reason  as  it  apprehends 
the  means  by  which  the  end  may  be  realized,  the  will  as  the 
powers  by  means  of  which  it  actually  realizes  it.  But  the  soul 
has  a history,  and  its  past  registers  itself  in  the  present.  This 

Beatitudo  esf  aliquid  animae;  sed  id  in  quo  consistit  beatitudo,  est 
aliquid  extra  anirnarn. 
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fixation  of  experience  is  what  is  termed  habitus,  conceived 
not  at  all  as  a quality  belonging  to  the  substance  of  man, 
but  only  as  a certain  disposition  which  when  added  to  the 
substance  modifies  its  activity.  Habitus  cannot  be  described 
unless  we  use  the  terms  good  and  bad.  Now  the  goal  of  every 
creature  is  to  realize  his  “definition”  or,  as  it  might  be  put, 
what  he  is  worth  for  God.  If  the  habitus  causes  the  being  to 
approach  the  ideal  type  which  he  should  exemplify  and  by 
reference  to  which  he  is  defined,  it  is  good,  but  if  it  causes  him 
to  depart  from  it,  it  is  bad.  The  virtues  are  habitus  (plural) 
which  dispose  us  in  a permanent  manner  to  good  acts,  or  acts 
that  agree  with  the  nature  of  man.  There  are  seven  cardinal 
virtues:  four  intellectual,  intelligence,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  three  moral,  justice,  temperance,  and  courage, 
by  the  practice  of  which  man  can  facilitate  the  contemplation 
of  God,  his  sovereign  good  and  chief  end,  even  in  the  midst 
of  earthly  evils. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  thought  of  Thomas  Aquinas  upon 
four  of  the  perennial  problems  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Our  exposition  has  considered  a very  small  portion  of  a vast 
logically  concatenated  system,  but  it  should  bring  home  to 
us  two  thoughts : the  rigorous  candor  of  the  thinking,  and 
the  religious  reference  of  the  whole.  God  was  in  all  St. 
Thomas’s  thought,  and  like  Scripture,  the  scope  of  the  whole 
was  to  give  all  glory  to  God.  This  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, since  it  is  more  profitable  to  attend  to  the  features 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  proved  their  truth, 
rather  than  to  dwell  on  what  is  over  subtle  and  manifestly 
mistaken. 

It  is  this  system  which  the  scholastic  revival  offers  anew 
to  the  world.  It  modifies  Thomism,  however,  in  various 
minor  details.  It  has  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  Latin 
language  as  a means  of  expression  in  favor  of  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  to  which  the  modern  “revivalist”  happens  to 
belong;  it  emphasizes  a matter  which  the  master  almost 
completely  overlooked,  historical  investigation  as  support  of 
the  expositions  attempted  and  the  positions  arrived  at;  and 
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in  striving  with  almost  no  exception,  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern  scientific  progress/^ 

What  shall  be  our  verdict?  Shall  we  agree  with  Rougier 
that  the  modern  spirit  has  been  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
scholasticism  and  that  it  should  be  kept  free?  that  this  libera- 
tion has  consisted  in  the  secularization  of  the  sciences,  the 
popularizing  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  in  rescuing  men  in 
general  from  the  double  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Aristotle?  and  further  that  we  must  also  be  freed  from  the 
realistic  ontology  and  the  realistic  mind  to  which  the  struc- 
tural illusions  of  our  thought  almost  invincibly  dispose  us? 
There  are  not  a few  who  thoroughly  agree  with  this  opinion, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  human  spirit  has  always 
shrunk  from  a system  of  philosophy  professed  and  guaran- 
teed by  a church,  and  enforced  by  men  who  have  the  right  to 
grant  or  withhold  the  nihil  obstat  and  the  imprimatur. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  scholastic 
system  has  proved  very  fertile  in  its  results.  It  has  offered  a 
method  of  judging  the  new  proposals  in  science  and  philos- 
ophy, not  byway  of  rejecting  them  but  of  testing  their  worth. 
In  this  respect  the  volume  entitled  Melanges  Thomistes  is 
interesting  reading  in  that  it  shows  how  fresh  and  lively  the 
Thomist  analysis  is  when  applied  to  present-day  problems. 
The  same  impression  is  made  by  the  reading  of  the  pages  of 
the  representative  neo-scholastic  reviews  such  as  the  Ciencia 
Tomista  and  the  Revue  Neo-scholastique,  in  which  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  scholastic  philosophy  is  still  able  to 
cope  with  the  questions  that  agitate  present-day  thinking. 

There  is  here  a lesson  for  Protestantism.  The  conflicts  of 
the  time  reveal  much  unrest  and  no  little  confusion.  Many  of 
us  do  not  think  that  it  makes  for  real  progress  to  have  science 
forget  God  and  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  Scripture,  while 
to  attempt  to  recast  Christianity  in  the  mould  of  what  has 
always  been  considered  anti-Christian  leads  surely  to  dis- 

Cf.  L.  J.  Perrier,  The  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  1909,  and  M.  J.  De  Wulf,  Scholasticism  Old  and 
New,  1907. 
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astrous  consequences  both  to  faith  and  practice.  The  problem 
is  what  to  do.  One  way  out  is  to  imitate  the  method  but  not 
the  content  of  the  scholastic  revival.  It  has  returned  to  the 
principle  that  shaped  its  genius  and  by  renewed  analysis  and 
fertile  development  of  this  principle  has  met  the  issues  of  the 
day.  Conservative  Protestantism  might  well  make  the  same 
attempt.  The  principles  of  the  Reformed  faith,  need  to  be  ap- 
prehended anew,  and  in  entire  loyalty  to  its  teaching  should 
be  applied  to  the  present  situation ; if  so  it  will,  we  believe, 
prove  itself  once  more  as  of  old  able  to  meet  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  religious  cravings  of  men. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  MARTIN  BUCER’S  DOCTRINE  . 
OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPERS 


The  name  of  Martin  Bticer  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
the  Reformation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  origins  of 
that  great  movement  without  crossing  his  trail  again  and 
again.  Though  little  has  been  written  about  him,  and  no 
biography  yet  exists  which  can  claim  to  be  adequate,  the 
extensive  influence  which  he  exerted  is  so  evident  that  his- 
torians within  recent  years  have  repeatedly  sought  in  his  life 
an  explanation  of  many  of  the  enigmas  of  the  Reformation. 

Bucer  is  chiefly  noted  for  an  attempt  to  establish  harmony 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Consequently,  he  is 
commonly  regarded  as  an  irenicist ; indeed,  as  a rather  pusil- 
lanimous peacemaker,  a man  without  settled  convictions  or 
firm  beliefs.  This  judgment  is  far  from  correct.  The  sources 
for  his  life^  show  that  he  was  a polemicist  of  the  first  order, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the  sacramental  conflict  he  was  a 
distinguished  protagonist  of  Zwinglianism.^  The  story  of 
how  his  polemical  views  on  the  Supper  originated,  and  how 
they  developed  into  a policy  of  conciliation,  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

Bucer’s  first  printed  statement  on  the  Supper  was  made  in 
the  Summary  seiner  Predig  addressed  in  1523  to  the  city  of 
Wissembourg,  from  which  he  had  recently  been  expelled. 
“Remember,”  he  admonished  his  former  parishioners,  “what 
I have  said  to  you  several  times  of  the  mass;  that  it  ...  is 


1 The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Library,  the  Library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Bibliotheque 
universitaire  et  regionale  de  Strasbourg,  and  the  Archives  et  Biblio- 
theque de  Strasbourg  for  the  generosity  and  courtesy  with  which  they 
have  put  at  his  disposal  valuable  and  indispensable  material. 

2 These  sources  are  rare  but  not  as  inaccessible  as  many  believe. 

® Pappus  wrote  almost  a century  later,  “At  the  beginning  Bucer  at- 
tached himself  to  the  opinion  of  Carlstadt,  Oecolampad  and  Zwingli,  also 
spread  it  through  publicly  printed  writings  and  in  other  ways.”  {Kirchcn- 
ordnung  wie  es  mit  der  Lehre  Gdftliches  IVorts  . . . zii  Strassburg 
. . . M DC  I II.) 
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nothing  else  than  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ...  it  is  clear  that  we  receive  his  body 
and  blood  as  did  also  his  disciples.”^  In  this  statement  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  any  possible  disagreement  over  the  man- 
ner of  Christ’s  presence,  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
Bucer  published  a defence  of  Luther’s  Supper  doctrine 
against  the  attacks  of  the  renowned  satirist,  Thomas  Murner, 
he  passed  over  this  point  without  at  all  detecting  the  germ  of 
a great  controversy.®  Then  the  storm  broke,  the  rumble  of 
the  strife  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt  echoed  to  Stras- 
bourg, and  Bucer,  frightened  by  the  tempest,  was  so  devoted 
to  Luther  that  he  made  a resolve®  never  to  venture  upon  any 
inquiries  into  the  problem.  Like  his  master  he  clung  desper- 
ately to  the  phrase,  “This  is  my  body,”  dreading  the  convinc- 
ing power  of  Carlstadt’s  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  found  comfort  in  the  text,  “The  flesh  profiteth 
nothing”  and  sought  to  calm  his  parishioners  by  urging  them 
to  be  sure  they  ate  spiritually,  else  they  would  “eat  judgment, 
whatever  they  ate.”^ 

The  decision  was  not  to  be  avoided  so  easily,  however,  for 
in  October,  1524,  Carlstadt  himself  came  to  Strasbourg,  and 
though  the  clergy  refused  him  the  refuge  that  he  sought,® 
they  still  harbored  his  beliefs  until  they  had  made  more  cer- 
tain of  their  falsity.  In  a conscientious  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  they  sent  messengers  to  all  the  chief 
churches,  including  Zurich  and  Wittenberg,  asking  for  their 
judgment.®  In  this  questionnaire,  evidently  drafted  by  Bu- 


* M.  Bucer,  Martin  Butsers  an  ein  Christlich  Rath  . . . Summary. 
1523.  Reprinted  in  Zur  400  jdhrigen  Geburtsfeier  Martin  Butsers.  1891 
See  p.  53. 

® A.  Lang,  “Der  Evangelienkommentar  Martin  Butzers,”  Studien  sur 
Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  der  Kirche,  II,  Hit.  2,  p.  208. 

® In  the  first  part  of  1524. 

’’Bucer  to  Martinus  (1526),  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  II,  213. 

® C.  Gerbert,  Geschichte  der  Strassburger  Sectenbewegung,  pp.  3-6. 

® Bucer  to — (about  end  of  August,  1532),  Martini  Buceri  Scripta 
Anglicana,  p.  612- 
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cer^°  they  asserted  that  they  had  held  with  Luther  that  the 
bread  was  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  blood,  of  Christ.  While 
Carlstadt  had  not  persuaded  them  that  this  belief  was  false, 
he  had  aroused  questions  in  their  minds,  to  which  they 
sought  an  answer,  not  in  a spirit  of  controversy  but  in  order 
to  dispel  their  doubts. Luther,  to  whom  a special  letter  had 
been  sent,  did  not  return  the  explanation  of  his  own  belief, 
which  they  desired,  but  a personal  attack  on  Carlstadt  that 
avoided  the  whole  question. 

This  reply  was  unsatisfactory.  Before  it  arrived  at  Stras- 
bourg, Bucer  had  published  one  of  his  most  important  works, 
the  Grund  und  Ursach  of  1524.^®  In  a brief  passage,  written 
possibly  before  Carlstadt’s  visit  to  the  city,  he  said  that  the 
main  question  was  not  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  but  their 
purpose  to  lead  people  from  material  things  to  spiritual 
truths,  that  the  proper  subject  for  thought  was  not  the  bread 
and  the  wine  but  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  Reproaching 
Carlstadt  for  stirring  up  strife  over  external  things,  reject- 
ing his  notorious  argument  from  Christ’s  gesture,  Bucer 
urged  his  readers  to  “eat  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord 
. . . spiritually,  through  faith,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
trusting  to  God  to  reveal  any  further  necessary  knowledge. 

This  was  agnosticism,  and  the  Reformation  was  not  an 
age  of  agnostics.  Bucer  could  not  drive  from  his  mind  the 
arguments  used  by  Carlstadt  in  his  books,  nor  from  his 
memory  a conference  with  Hinne  Rode,  who  had  brought 

Its  contents  agree  so  closely  with  those  of  his  Grund  und  Ursach, 
that  the  identity  of  authorship  is  unquestionable.  Cf.  M.  Bucer,  Grund 
und  Ursach  (1524),  pp.  4-6,  with  E.  L.  Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Luther’s 
Briefwechsel,  V,  59. 

Enders,  V,  59;  M.  Bucer,  Apologia  Martini  Buceri  qua  fidei  (1526), 
p.  II ; Corpus  Reformatorum,  Ulrich  Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  246,  ff. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  Werke  (Weimar  ed.),  XV,  380-396. 

M.  Bucer,  Grund  und  Ursach ; full  title  given  by  Mentz  in  “Bibli- 
ographische  Zusammenstellung  der  gedruckten  Schriften  Butzers,”  no. 
8,  printed  in  Zur  400  jdhrigen  Geburtsfeier  Martin  Butzers  (1891). 

Grund  und  Ursach,  pp.  4-6.  Cf.  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Sdmmtliche 
Schriften  (ed.  by  J.  G.  Walch,  1901),  XV,  352;  Fiisslin,  Beytrdge  zur 
Erlduterung  der  Kirchen-Reformationsgeschichten  des  Schweizerlandes, 
V,  107-119;  Lang,  p.  214. 
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Hoen’s  famous  treatise  to  Strasbourg  and  remained  unmoved 
by  Bucer’s  defence  of  Luther’s  views/®  Finally,  he  resolved 
to  face  the  problem  squarely,  and  resorted  to  a characteristic 
mode  of  procedure.  In  two  parallel  columns  he  wrote  in 
Greek  and  Latin  the  passages  from  the  New  Testament  re- 
lating to  the  Supper.  Immediately,  it  was  apparent  to  him 
that  they  supported  Carlstadt’s  theory,  and  a further  search 
of  Scripture  persuaded  him  of  its  complete  agreement  with 
other  doctrines.  Convinced  that  the  bread  was  a mere  symbol, 
like  water  in  baptism,  Bucer  discarded  Luther’s  theory  of  the 
bodily  presence  and  adopted  unreservedly  the  symbolical 
view. 

Now  he  asserted  that  no  benefit  was  gained  by  a carnal 
presence,  but  the  essential  requirement  was  faith  in  Christ; 
that  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  being 
omnipresent  only  in  the  spirit;  and  that  the  Bible,  while 
clearly  recording  a miracle  of  incarnation,  recorded  no 
miracle  of  impanation,  for  such  a marvel  would  be  useless. 
Having  once  decided  upon  his  belief,  he  searched  for  au- 
thority to  support  it,  and  found  that  support,  curiously 
enough,  in  the  writings  of  Luther  himself;  for  the  latter 
had  said,  “nothing  is  gained,  if  you  eat  Christ  present  bodily 
in  the  bread,  and  so  Christ’s  useless  flesh,  unless  you  eat  the 
same  also  by  the  Spirit.’’^® 

Just  when  this  change  took  place  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  most  probable  date  is  the  last  part  of  December,  1524, 
for  on  the  thirty-first  of  that  month  Capito  wrote  to  Zwingli 
that  Bucer  agreed  with  him  completely. Careful  to  avoid 
haste  in  such  an  important  decision,  Bucer  did  not  dismiss 
the  matter  as  finally  settled,  until  he  had  written  to  Luther 


Lang,  p.  212;  Bucer  to  Martin  (1526),  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,” 
II,  213-21 5.  Hyma  asserts,  without  any  authority,  that  Rode  “converted” 
Bucer,  who  afterwards  declared  “that  he  did  not  know  a single  theo- 
logian who  could  equal  the  Dutch  reformer,  not  excluding  Luther”  (.\. 
Hyma,  The  Christian  Renaissance,  1924.  p.  285). 

“Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  II,  213-215. 

Zzvinglis  Werke,  VIII,  279. 
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and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation  an  account  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  received  from  them  all,  including  Luther,  kind 
and  considerate  answers,  none  of  which  changed  his  views/^ 
Bucer’s  decision  was  rendered  doubly  important  by  con- 
temporary events  that  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy. Though  Zwingli  had  refused  to  see  Carlstadt 
when  the  latter  came  to  Zurich,  he  circulated  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  Matthew  Alber  of  Reutlingen  and  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1524,  in  which  he  championed  the  exile’s  doc- 
trine.^® As  with  many  others,  his  ire  was  aroused  by  Luther’s 
vicious  tirade  in  January  1525,  Wider  die  himmlischen 
Prophetend^  for  it  was  an  attack  not  only  upon  Carlstadt, 
but  also  upon  all  those  who  held  the  symbolical  view.®*^ 
Zwingli,  already  offended  by  Luther’s  domineering  inter- 
ference^" in  the  management  of  the  Zurich  church,  was  quick 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  included  in  his  Commentary  De 
Vera  et  Falsa  Religione  of  March  1525  a lengthy  statement 
on  the  Supper,  claiming  that  the  verb  “is”  meant  “signifies.”®'® 
While  he  did  not  mention  Luther’s  name,  but  directed  the 
polemic  chiefly  against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  there 
was  no  possibility  that  Luther  would  fail  to  see  that  he  him- 
self was  included  in  the  condemnation  of  theologians  who 
said  there  was  a bodily  participation  in  the  Supper,  and  thus 
showed  that  in  spite  of  all  the  Saviour’s  warnings  and  teach- 
ings they  were  madder  and  more  wayward  than  the  Jews.®* 
By  these  events  the  whole  situation  was  changed.  The 
controversy  was  no  longer  between  Luther  and  an  exiled 
subordinate,  it  was  now  a bitter  contest  between  the  two 
rival  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  Carlstadt  and  his  personal 


“Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  II,  213-215. 

H.  Barge,  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karlstadt,  II,  260-262. 

P.  Smith,  A Short  History  of  Christian  Theophagy,  p.  130;  Walch, 
XX,  132. 

21  Zivinglis  Werke,  VIII,  646. 

-2  Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  175,  179. 

23  Smith,  pp.  144-145. 

2*  R.  Staehelin,  Huldreich  Zwingli  (1895),  I,  430-431. 
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fortunes  were  pushed  aside.  Henceforth  the  symbolical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  known  as  Zwinglianism, 
a name  which  recommended  it,  and  bade  its  enemies  beware 
how  they  attacked  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Supper  at  once  be- 
came a test  of  theological  orthodoxy.  Polemical  pamphlets 
began  to  pour  from  the  press  and  served  to  increase  the  dis- 
sension rather  than  to  establish  the  truth. 

When  Bucer  accepted  the  symbolical  theory,  he  neither 
intended  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy  between  Luther 
and  Carlstadt,*'®  nor  to  become  a partisan  in  strife  between 
Wittenberg  and  Zurich.  In  fact,  he  expressly  informed  the 
Reichsre giment  on  February  13,  1525,  that  the  preachers  of 
Strasbourg  neither  taught  “that  the  true  sacrament  is  not  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  nor  do  they  teach  Carlstadtianism.”^^  In 
vain  the  Strasbourg  preachers  sent  Gregory  Cassel  to  Wit- 
tenberg in  October  1525  to  secure  some  concession  from 
Luther.^’^  All  the  hatred  heaped  upon  Carlstadt,  Luther  now 
transferred  to  Zwingli  and  any  who  accepted  the  symbolical 
interpretation  of  the  Supper.  Since  either  he  or  Zwingli  must 
be  “Satan’s  servant,”  he  felt  himself  divinely  called  to  prove 
it  was  Zwingli,  and  from  this  stand  he  would  not  yield 
though  it  cost  him  the  friendship  of  the  Strasbourgers.^* 

No  less  offended  than  his  colleagues  by  this  uncompromis- 
ing reply,^®  Bucer  soon  declared  himself  publicly  as  a partisan 
of  Zwingli.  The  occasion  was  a misunderstanding  with  his 
former  instructor  in  Greek  at  Heidelberg,  John  Brenz.^®  In 
September  1525  Oecolampad  published  his  True  and  Esti- 
mable Explanation  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  This  is  my 

Cf.  Kirchenordnung,  p.  12,  ff,  16;  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  2. 

-®  A.  Baum,  Magistrat  und  Reformation  in  Strassburg  bis  1529  (1887), 
p.  136. 

27  Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  429;  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correspondance  des 
Reformuteurs  dans  les  Pays  de  Langue  frangaise,  I,  387;  Enders,  V, 
251-252;  J.  Adam,  Evangelische  Kirchengeschichte  der  Stadt  Strassburg 
bis  zur  Franzbsischen  Revolution  (1922),  p.  126;  cf.  Walch,  XVII,  1539. 

28  Enders,  V,  261-263. 

Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  427,  470,  653-654;  Enders,  V,  262,  n.  i ; M. 
Bucer,  Vergleichung  D.  Luthers,  unnd  seins  gegentheyls  (1528),  p.  Hij. 

3®  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  4. 
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Body,  etc.,  according  to  the  Oldest  Christian  Writers,^^  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  brethren  in  Swabia.®^  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  brethren  in  Swabia  were  Lutherans,  and  were  led 
by  John  Brenz  who  had  studied  under  Oecolampad.  Thus 
the  dedication  of  the  book  to  them  looked  like  proselytism. 
This  interpretation  was  confirmed  when  Bucer  used  his 
personal  friendship  with  some  of  them  to  urge  either  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Oecolampad’s  views,  or  participation  in  his  pro- 
paganda by  refraining  from  a reply.  He  wrote  to  Brenz, 
among  others,  commending  Oecolampad  and  Zwingli  as 
unequalled  in  Germany — valiant  leaders  whom  it  would  be 
a “Satanic”  sin  to  condemn.  Though  he  may  have  intended 
well  by  requesting  him  to  preserve  concord,  his  conduct 
looked  more  like  an  offensive  on  behalf  of  Oecolampad  than 
the  peace  measure  he  pretended  it  to  be.®* 

Brenz  neither  allowed  his  friendship  to  be  exploited,  nor 
preserved  the  private  nature  of  the  correspondence.  He  wrote 
two  letters  in  reply,  bitterly  assailing  Bucer  and  his  party 
for  breaking  the  peace,  alleging  that  they  calumniated  the 
Lutherans  as  cannibals,  and  declaring  that  they  “did  not 
teach  that  the  bread  of  the  Supper  is  . . . the  true  body  of 
Christ  bodily,”  but  differently.®*  Before  sending  these  letters 
to  Bucer,  he  circulated  them  among  his  friends,  either  order- 
ing or  permitting  them  to  be  printed.  The  first  soon  fell  into 
Bucer’s  hands ; and,  feeling  that  the  Strasbourg  clergy  were 
attacked,  as  well  as  himself,  he  wrote  a reply  which  he  pub- 
lished on  March  8,  1526,  under  the  title  Apologia  Martini 
Biiceri.^^  It  was  his  first  polemic  against  another  Protestant, 

K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Johann  Oekolampad  und  Oswald  Myconius  die 
Refonnatoren  Easels  (1859),  p.  79. 

*2  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  3. 

M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  pp.  3,  4,  6-10;  Bucer  kept  no  copy  o£  this  letter 
since  he  did  not  plan  to  enter  a public  controversy  (ibid).  Cf.  R.  Hos- 
pinian,  Rodolphi  Hospiniani  Historiae  Sacramentariae  (Geneva,  1681), 
II,  57.  66. 

3-*  Walch,  XVII,  1570-1578;  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  26. 

M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  3,  ff.,  36;  Hospinian,  II,  66;  Scripta  Anglic- 
ana,  p.  673;  J.  Hartmann,  Johannes  Brenz  (1862),  p.  53;  cf.  Mentz, 
no.  12. 
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nor  was  it  destined  to  be  his  last.  Reproachfully  he  told  how 
Brenz  had  violated  his  confidence,  reproduced  as  much  of 
his  own  letter  from  memory  as  he  could,  and  then  defended 
his  belief  that  the  elements  were  signs  in  which  Christ  was 
spiritually  present,  but  only  for  believers. Ironically  he 
admitted  that  he  taught  differently  from  Brenz,  but  not 
from  Christ.®’’  The  bitter  tone  of  the  book  shows  how  deeply 
Bucer  was  offended  by  the  discourteous  treatment  of  his 
letters,®®  for  he  claimed  he  had  sincerely  desired  peace,  and 
had  even  suggested  to  the  magistrates  of  Memmingen  that 
they  should  call  a colloquy  to  that  end.®®  Yet  he  had  erred  in 
desiring  not  so  much  peace  as  a Zwinglian  victory  attained 
by  peaceful  means.  While  disclaiming  the  name  of  partisan,'*® 
he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  by  acting 
like  one. 

The  Apologia  gained  the  commendation  of  Oecolampad,^* 
and  also  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Lutherans,^®  so  that  in  later 
years  Bucer  had  extreme  difficulty  in  explaining  how  he  had 
come  to  agree  with  their  doctrine  and  yet  had  not  changed 
his  beliefs.^®  While  he  claimed  to  avoid  contention,  he  had 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  controversy.^*  A year  later 
Brenz  re-stated  his  attitude  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  and 
in  1528  Bucer  replied  in  his  own  commentary  on  the  same 
gospel.*®  Then  the  active  polemic  between  the  two  theologians 
ceased,  leaving  an  enmity  that  lasted  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  the  next  encounter  he  suffered  severely.  With  the  main 
purpose  of  increasing  his  income,  he  undertook  the  transla- 


M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  especially  pp.  10,  15,  20. 

3’’  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  26. 

Cf.  Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  438,  540. 

39  Hartmann,  p.  52;  Zzvinglis  Werke,  VIII,  450;  cf.  Walch,  XVII,  1577. 
M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  2. 

Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  545. 

Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  657. 

^^Scripta  Anglicana,  p.  673,  ff. 

**  Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  540. 

45  Lang,  p.  243 ; cf.  Hartmann,  53. 
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tion  of  Bugenliagen’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.^®  To 
assist  him  in  the  work,  Bugenhagen  sent  him  a copy  of  the 
commentary  with  some  corrections  indicated,  and  directed 
him  to  “translate  most  freely,  by  changing,  adding,  con- 
tributing, altering  the  order,  casting  some  things  in  their 
place,  interpreting  some  more  clearly  or  even  differently,  so 
that  the  Psalter  would  be  not  so  much”  his  as  Bucer’s.*^ 
Bucer  modestly  replied  that  he  was  too  inerudite  to  dare  to 
change  the  dotting  of  an  “i,”  for  he  would  do  well  to  trans- 
late into  German  what  Bugenhagen  had  said  so  well  in 
Latin. No  doubt  he  was  sincere  in  this  assertion,  but  mean- 
while the  Supper-strife  blazed  forth,  and  when  he  found 
certain  statements  in  the  explanation  of  Psalm  cxi,  verse  5, 
which  were  contrary  to  his  new  belief,  he  substituted  an 
unequivocally  Zwinglian  statement.  This  and  other  changes 
he  did  not  indicate  as  his  own  opinions,  though  his  colleague 
Capito  wisely  urged  him  to  do  so.'*®  To  make  matters  worse, 
an  index  was  prepared  by  Pellican  of  Basel  in  such  a way  as 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  passages  teaching  Swiss  doc- 
trines; and  in  the  title  explicit  reference  was  made  to  these 
“improvements”  and  to  the  index.®®  As  if  Bucer’s  conduct 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  fraudulent  intentions,  further 
ground  for  suspicion  was  provided  when  Leo  Jud  of  Zurich 
wrote  a book  citing  the  translation  as  a proof  that  Bugen- 
hagen held  the  Swiss  view,®*  and  when  a special  reprint  was 
published  of  the  section  on  Psalm  cxi.®®  This  was  conclusive 

G.  Geisenhof,  “Bibliotheca  Bugenhagiana,”  Quellen  und  Darstcl- 
lungen  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Reformationsjahrhunderts,  VI,  6. 

M.  Bucer,  Pracfatio  (1527),  p.  F2,  3;  AI.  Bucer,  Tsephaniah  quern 
sophoniam  . . . commentario  (1528),  p.  9. 

Zivinglis  Werke,  VIII,  724. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  F4;  Tsephaniah,  p.  9;  Zwinglis  Werke, 
VIII,  724-725. 

Mentz,  no.  ii ; Geisenhof,  no.  30,  ff.  The  work  was  published  by 
Adam  Peter  in  Basel,  January  1526  (Geisenhof,  p.  26).  Two  other 
editions  were  issued  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1550  a Dutch  translation 
was  published  at  Ghent  by  Peter  Stephen  {cf.  Mentz  no.  ii,  f¥.). 

■’’1  Enders,  V,  385,  n.  2 ; Weimar,  XIX,  463. 

K.  A.  T.  Vogt,  Johannes  Bugenhagen,  p.  79. 
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proof  to  the  Lutherans  and  all  the  world  that  Bucer  was  not 
only  a Zwinglian  but  an  unscrupulous  one  in  seeking  the 
triumph  of  his  party. 

A storm  of  protest  broke  from  the  Lutheran  camp,  for 
Melanchthon  had  originally  given  the  book  a preface  of 
endorsement  declaring  that  it  represented  the  teaching  of 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,®®  and  so  the  Zwinglian  doc- 
trine had  been  foisted  upon  them  all.  In  fact,  the  changes 
were  made  so  subtly  that  even  Bugenhagen  did  not  notice 
them  until  they  were  called  to  his  attention  by  a friend  in 
Augsburg.®^  Then,  in  September  1526,  he  issued  a new 
edition  of  his  commentary,  with  the  addition  of  a preface 
attacking  Bucer  for  having  befouled  the  truth  and  depraved 
his  book.®® 

At  the  same  time  that  this  second  controversy  broke  over 
Bucer  he  fell  into  a similar  and  more  serious  error.  On  July 
3,  1524,  he  published  a Latin  translation  of  Luther’s  com- 
mentaries on  Peter  and  Jude,  which  was  so  successful,®®  that 
in  1525-1526  he  undertook,  at  the  solicitation  of  Luther  and 
the  Strasbourg  printer  Herwagen,  a similar  translation  of 
the  great  reformer’s  homiletical  exposition  of  the  Gospels 
and  Pauline  Epistles. ®^^  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
February  and  March  1525,  but  during  the  year  that  inter- 
vened before  the  publication  of  the  last  two  volumes  the 
Supper-strife  had  become  serious,  Strasbourg  had  joined 
hands  with  Zwingli,  Brenz  had  attacked  Bucer  publicly,  and 
the  latter  had  issued  his  unfortunate  translation  of  Bugen- 
hagen’s  Psalter.  This  gave  the  work  a far  more  significant 

Geisenhof,  p.  27;  Vogt,  p.  79. 

Zwinglis  Werke.  VIII,  651,  n.  3;  Vogt,  p.  79. 

This  preface  was  also  printed  separately  in  'Latin  and  German  some 
months  later  (Geisenhof,  p.  27,  ff.,  229,  ff.).  Some  erroneously  suspected 
Pellican  of  having  made  the  changes,  and  Bugenhagen’s  reply  was 
delayed  by  Luther’s  temporary  intention  of  writing  against  Bucer 
(Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  651-652;  725  and  n.  3). 

56 Weimar  ed.,  XIV,  preface;  Herminjard,  I,  319,  n.  4,  470;  Tisck- 
reden,  (Weimar),  II,  no.  2260a. 

67  Herminjard,  I,  319-320;  M.  Bucer,  Praefatio  M.  Buceri  in  quartum 
tomum  Postillae  Lutheranae  (1527),  p.  A2,  3. 
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aspect  than  that  of  a mere  publishing  venture.  In  the  last 
volume  there  were  statements  on  the  eucharist  which  Bucer 
could  not  approve,  yet  he  was  bound  by  his  contract  with 
Herwagen  to  publish  it,  and  he  felt  that  everything  else  in 
the  book  was  so  excellent  that  it  would  be  wrong,  on  account 
of  one  defect,  to  stop  the  good  the  work  as  a whole  might 
do.®®  On  the  other  hand,  as  a Zwinglian  it  would  be  treachery 
for  him  to  publish,  even  in  translation,  a passage  written  by 
Luther  dealing  with  the  Supper,  and  so  to  propagate  antag- 
onistic views.  He  had  no  authority  to  change  the  text  as  in 
translating  Bugenhagen’s  commentary,  but,  never  at  a loss 
for  some  solution  to  every  problem,  he  employed  the  strata- 
gem of  publishing  the  work  with  the  addition  of  a preface 
and  notes,  pointing  out  the  “erroneous”  interpretations  of 
Luther,  and  stating  his  own  beliefs.®®  Though  the  preface 
was  skilfully  expressed  in  an  apparently  impartial  and  con- 
ciliatory tone,  it  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  resentment  of 
a man  of  Luther’s  uncompromising  temper.  With  insinua- 
tions more  biting  than  direct  attacks,  he  confided  to  his 
readers  that  Luther,  like  all  other  exegetes,  must  be  watched 
for  errors,*®  since  mistakes  and  differences  of  opinion  had 
been  the  common  fate  of  all,  even  the  apostles.®^  With  frank- 
ness that  bordered  on  effrontery,  he  excused  Luther’s  pug- 
nacious bitterness  as  due  to  excessive  zeal,  condescended  to 
permit  a partial  disagreement  on  the  doctrine,  and  dared  to 
advance  a different  opinion  from  that  of  the  great  re- 
former.*® More  than  this,  he  outlined  a theory  of  the  sacra- 


Zwinglis  Werke,  IX,  71 ; M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  A2. 

It  was  published  July  27,  1526.  Cf.  M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  A2, 
B5,  C ; and  quotation  in  A.  Scultetus,  Annalium  evangelii  passim  per 
Europam  decimo  quinto  salutis  partae  seculo  renovati  (Heidelberg, 
1618-1620),  II,  51. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  A3.  In  1524  he  wrote  against  Treger,  “We 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  Lutheran  faction  ...  if  by  Lutheran  faction  is 
meant  the  flock  of  Christ  . . . for  we  hold  not  to  Luther’s  words  but 
Christ’s”  (Kirchenordnung,  p.  13). 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  A3. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  B5. 
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ments  in  which  he  bluntly  called  them  signs,®*  and  ascribed 
to  the  eucharist  as  its  highest  function  the  commemoration 
of  Christ’s  death.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  defined  it  as  a food 
of  eternal  life  and  made  the  significant  statement  that  all 
were  agreed  on  the  sum  of  theology.®'* 

Even  more  offensive  than  the  preface  was  a note  on  i Cor. 
ix,  entitled,  “Letter  to  the  Christian  Reader,”  in  which  he 
admitted  Luther’s  great  contributions,  but  advised  his  read- 
ers to  refer  to  the  Apology  of  Oecolampad  for  a treatment 
of  the  eucharist.  Again  he  asserted  that  the  chief  aspect  of 
the  sacrament  was  remembrance,  and  added  that  Christ’s 
body,  being  neither  transposed  nor  transplaced,  was  eaten 
only  by  believers.  In  a condescending  manner  he  concluded, 
“we  ought  to  translate  these  [sermons]  because  we  believe  it 
would  be  wrong  to  refuse  either  to  read  or  to  pass  on  to  the 
brethren  to  read,  so  many  salutary  and  sure  prophecies  of 
Luther,  on  account  of  a few  human  words.”®' 

Bucer  had  not  erred  again  by  publishing  his  own  beliefs  as 
those  of  another,  but  he  had  stooped  to  a dishonorable  use  of 
Luther’s  name  to  spread  statements  which  he  knew  Luther 
would  not  approve.  Before  publishing  the  book  with  these 
additions,  he  should  at  least  have  sought  Luther’s  sanction 
and  permission.  Technically  he  did  nothing  that  could  be 
called  dishonest;  actually,  he  had  used  Luther’s  reputation 
to  sell  an  attack  upon  him. 

Luther  was  furious.  Though  he  candidly  admitted  “the 
facility  and  apt  fecundity”  with  which  Bucer  had  “correctly, 
happily,  and  better  than  others”  translated  his  works,  he  was 
justly  incensed  because  in  the  fourth  volume  Bucer  had  not 
refrained  from  “boastfully,  madly,  covetously  propagating 
his  own  opinions  in  a sacrilegious  preface  and  noxious  notes” 
that  had  “crucified”  the  work.®®  On  September  13,  1526,  he 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  .V3,  B5. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  A3,  B4. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  C3-S. 

Tischrcden  (Weimar),  III,  3593,  IV,  4383;  M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p. 
A2:  Herminjard,  I,  466;  Enders,  V,  386-388. 
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wrote  a letter  to  the  publisher,  Herwagen,  asking  him  to  in- 
clude it  as  an  antidote  if  a second  edition  was  printed.®^ 
Herwagen  passed  the  letter  on  to  Bucer,  who  agreed  at  once 
that  the  request  should  be  granted  and  the  controversy  aired 
before  the  public.®*  Meanwhile,  by  some  nefarious  means, 
Secerius,  a rival  printer  of  Hagenau  gained  a copy  of  the 
letter,®*  wrote  to  Herwagen  asking  whether  he  would  print 
it,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  printed  it  himself, 
not  giving  Herwagen’s  name.^® 

Though  Bucer  might  well  have  expected  a fiercer  con- 
demnation by  Luther,  he  was  blinded  enough  by  confidence 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
merited  by  his  translation  such  “excessive  wrath.”  In  this 
opinion  he  was  supported  not  only  by  Oecolampad,’^^  but 
also  by  Zwingli,  the  latter  including  in  the  opening  pages  of 
his  Arnica  Exegesis  a warm  defence  of  Bucer’s  conduct.’^* 

®‘  Enders,  V,  384;  M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  A2 ; Weimar  ed.,  XIX,  471, 
Tischrcden,  II,  2260a;  Walch,  XVII,  1578. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  E2. 

®®  The  original  was  then  in  Herwagen’s  hands  (M.  Bucer,  Praefatio, 
p.  E2). 

“'®  He  explained  later  that  he  was  “forced  to  do  so’’  (M.  Bucer,  Prae- 
fatio, p.  E2),  and  included  the  letter  in  an  edition  of  Luther’s  works 
which  he  was  publishing  (lEnders,  V,  385).  Oecolampad  thought  that 
Luther  himself  sent  the  letter  to  Secerius  to  print  in  case  Herwagen  did 
not  do  so  (Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  788).  A modern  investigator  has  sug- 
gested that  somebody  at  Wittenberg  made  a copy  and  sent  it  to  Secerius 
with  the  same  intention  (Weimar  ed.,  XIX,  466,  ff.).  Enders  makes  the 
novel  supposition  that  Nicholas  Gerbel  put  it  in  Secerius’  hands  (Enders, 
V,  385).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  messenger  to  Herwagen  passed 
through  Hagenau  and  permitted  Secerius  to  make  a copy. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  A2 ; Zwinglis  Werke,  IX,  71.  Oecolampad 
sided  with  Bucer,  declaring  that  Luther  had  most  ungratefully  scourged 
him,  and  praising  the  erudite  preface  to  the  Italians  (^Zwinglis  Werke, 
VTII,  787,  ff.).  Everyone  in  Strasbourg  except  Nicholas  Gerbel  sympa- 
thized with  Bucer,  and  condemned  Luther’s  bitterness  (Enders,  V,  385, 
n.  2). 

^2  “Not  yet,’’  he  declared,  “have  you  proved  that  to  be  an  error  which 
you  condemn  in  Bucer,  a best  and  most  erudite  man;  and  when  he 
deserves  well  you  rebuke  him,  as  if  no  one  had  injured  you  more” 
(Zwinglii  Opera,  HI,  468).  For  this  exoneration  Bucer  was  deeply 
grateful  (Zwinglis  Werke,  IX,  71 ; Enders,  VI,  22). 
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In  October  1526,  before  he  knew  that  his  leader  would 
champion  his  cause/®  Bucer  had  begun  a defence  of  him- 
self/^ which  was  published  by  Herwagen  in  March  1527 
under  the  title  Praefatio  M.  Buceri  in  quartum  tomiim 
Postillae  Lutheranae,  etc/®  First  he  gave  his  own  account  of 
the  controversy,  then,  as  facts  on  one  side,  he  reprinted  the 
preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Luther’s  sermons,  the 
“Letter  to  the  Christian  Reader,”  and  two  pages  of  quota- 
tions from  his  translations  and  notes.  Never  afraid  to  leave 
the  decision  fairly  with  the  public,  he  followed  his  usual 
custom  by  including  Luther’s  letter  to  Herwagen  and  his 
own  reply.  At  the  end  he  added  a rejoinder  to  John  Bugen- 
hagen.'^® 

In  a deliberate  attempt  to  avoid  Luther’s  pugnacious 
style,^^  he  twice  declared  plainly,  “I  beg  and  testify  by  the 
glory  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  my  readers  hold  it  dear,  that  on 
account  of  this  one  [error]  they  should  not  condemn  Luther 
in  other  things,  in  which  he  truly  teaches  Christ,  as  he  does 
almost  everywhere  except  on  this  disputed  point. Yet  his 
mildness  did  not  restrain  him  from  declaring  that  Luther 
injured  the  church  by  causing  the  strife ; that  his  attack  upon 


Enders,  V,  385. 

Weimar  ed.,  XIX,  467.  He  claimed  that  he  would  not  have  written 
except  to  avoid  any  reproach  to  the  gospel  by  the  accusation  against 
him  (M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  A2).  He  even  wrote  to  Oecolampad,  urging 
him  to  influence  Zwingli  not  to  reply  to  (Luther  with  the  harshness  that 
the  latter  merited,  but  with  moderation  (Zwinglis  Werke,  VIII,  814). 

The  full  title  is  Praefatio  M.  Buceri  in  Quarium  Tontum  Postillae 
Lutheranae,  continens  summam  doctrinae  Christi.  Eiusdem,  Epistola, 
explicans  locum  I.  Corinth.  10.  An  nescitisque  qui  in  stadio  currunt, 
usque  sed  plures  illorum  non  approbauerit  Deus,  cum  Annotationibus  in 
quaedam  pauculis  Lutheri.  Epistola  M.  Lutheri  ad  lohannem  Heruagium 
superiora  criminans.  Responsio  ad  hanc  M.  Buceri,  Item  ad  Pomeranum 
satisfactio,  de  uersione  Psalterii.  Probate  omnia,  quod  bonum  est, 
tenete,  I Thessalon.  5.  Anno  M.D.  XXVII.  Cf.  with  the  full  title  as  given 
by  Mentz,  no.  14.  Cf.  Enders,  V,  385.  The  last  part  of  the  pamphlet  is 
dated  Strasbourg,  March  25  (Praefatio,  p.  F4). 

The  reply  to  Bugenhagen  was  also  printed  separately  in  a pamphlet 
of  fourteen  pages  (Mentz,  no.  17). 

’’’’  Herminjard,  I,  466. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  A2,  C5,  Es. 
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Carlstadt  had  been  refuted;  and  that  he  showed  a bitter, 
prejudiced  lack  of  Christian  love/®  To  the  accusation  of  dis- 
honesty he  cuttingly  replied  that  Luther  himself  had  fastened 
“lies”  upon  God  by  false  interpretations,®®  and  hinted  that 
the  latter  was  responsible  for  the  underhanded  publication 
of  his  instructions  to  Cassel  and  the  letter  to  Herwagen.®^ 
Again  he  vindicated  the  symbolical  doctrine,  declared  his 
belief  in  a spiritual  presence,  reproached  Luther  for  regard- 
ing himself  as  some  Delphic  Oracle,  but  added  that  he  still 
venerated  him.®® 

At  the  end  of  the  Praefatio  Bucer  included  a reply  to 
Bugenhagen  in  which  he  proved  conclusively  that  he  had  not 
exceeded  his  technical  rights  as  a translator,  claimed  that  he 
had  said  nothing  contradictory  to  the  author’s  interpreta- 
tions, and  championed  the  symbolical  view  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  Christ  was  in  heaven  but  omnipresent  by  “his 
virtue.”  While  he  asserted  that  the  external  sacrament  was 
a sign,  he  also  said  that  Christ  was  truly  eaten  by  faith.®® 

If  Bucer’s  reply  satisfied  himself,  it  did  not  satisfy  Bugen- 
hagen, who  made  a rejoinder  in  his  Confession,  claimir^  that 
Bucer  had  contradicted  his  teaching  in  the  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.®^  In  proving  this  point  he  failed  to  quote  his 
opponent  correctly,  and  when  Bucer  published  a commentary 
on  Zephaniah  in  September  1528  he  took  occasion  in  the 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  D2,  Ds,  E2,  E5. 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  p.  E4. 

AI.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  E2. 

*2  M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  D2,  D4,  E3,  E5 ; also  A2.  Cf.  Zwinglis 
Werke,  VIII,  788.  Bucer  sent  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  Zwingli  and 
asked  him  for  his  criticism  {Zwinglis  Werke,  IX,  71).  As  a consequence 
of  Luther’s  attack  the  translation  of  his  sermons  by  Bucer  did  not  sell. 
So  Herwagen  offered,  through  Gerbel,  to  take  out  of  the  book  all  that 
Luther  opposed,  if  Luther  would  give  it  a preface  of  approval.  Luther 
agreed,  and  in  1528  Herwagen  published  a new,  corrected  edition 
(Weimar  ed.,  XIX,  468).  Only  one  copy  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Bucer’s 
translation  is  known  to  exist  today  (Mentz,  no.  9). 

M.  Bucer,  Praefatio,  pp.  F-F4.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  published 
this  defence  separately  (M.  Bucer,  Das  Martin  Bucer,  etc.  Cf.  Mentz, 
no.  17). 

M.  Bucer,  T zephaniah,  p.  9. 
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preface  to  point  out  Bugenhagen’s  error,  showing  that  they 
both  taught  that  bodily  manducation  was  useless  without 
spiritual.®'’  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  both  had  taught 
in  general  terms  before  the  controversy  arose,  and  in  this 
attitude  Bugenhagen  had  written  his  commentary.  Then, 
when  the  strife  forced  both  to  become  more  specific,  the 
differences  between  them  became  apparent. 

Before  Bucer  had  written  his  Praefatio,  Luther  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  “Letter  to  Herwagen”  by  an  outburst  in  his 
answer  to  Zwingli,  Das  Diese  wort  Christi.^^  With  bitter 
reproaches  and  accusations  he  said,  “My  book,  the  best  that 
I have  ever  comjxised,  the  Postils,  which  even  the  papists  are 
glad  to  have,  he  has  so  altered  with  a preface,  notes,  and 
objections,  that  this  blasphemous,  horrible  doctrine  has  been 
further  spread  and  distributed  under  my  name.”®’' 

Though  Bucer  was  incensed  by  the  added  epithets  of 
“Schwermgeist,”  and  “knave,”  which  Luther  combined  with 
insinuations  that  he  was  a servant  of  the  devil,  if  not  the 
devil  himself,®®  he  made  no  reply  to  the  tirade,  but  contented 
himself  with  urging  and  complimenting  Zwingli’s  reply.®® 
He  also  suggested  an  answer  to  Luther’s  preface  for  the 
German  translation  of  the  Swabian  Syngramma.  (1526), 
even  proposing  definite  arguments  that  might  be  used,  and 
making  preliminary  preparations  for  a German  translation 

M.  Bucer,  Tseplianiah,  pp.  9-10. 

Published  in  March,  1527  with  the  title  Das  Diese  wort  Christi 
(Das  ist  mein  Leib,  &c)  noch  fest  stehen  widder  die  Schwermgeister 
(Weimar  ed.,  XXIII,  64;  Walch,  XX,  762).  It  was  a reply  to  Zwingli’s 
Arnica  Exegesis  and  also  to  Oecolampad,  who  had  provoked  Luther 
by  his  Antisyngramma  (Enders,  V,  383). 

Weimar  ed.,  XXIII,  278-280. 

Herminjard,  II,  132. 

Das  disc  wort  Jesu,  Das  ist  min  lychmann,  etc.,  ewiglich  den  alien 
sinn  haben  werdcnd  (Zwinglis  Werke,  ed.  by  Schuler  and  Schultess,  Ilb., 
16;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  XCVI,  100,  153).  As  late  as  June  Bucer  still 
planned  to  publish  a reply  to  Luther,  but  finally  relinquished  the  project, 
in  which  he  had  little  chance  of  justifying  his  conduct  (Corpus  Reforma- 
torum,  XCVI,  154).  Oecolampad  also  published  a reply  (Hagenbach, 
P.  134). 
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of  Oecolampacl’s  Antisyngramma.^^  All  of  these  recommen- 
dations were  carried  out;  Zwingli  publishing  his  Arnica 
Exegesis  in  February  1527,®^  and  Oecolampad  a Billiche 
Antwort,  combined  with  a German  translation  of  the  Anti- 
syngramma,  in  August  1526.®^ 

In  still  another  manner  Bucer  was  an  active  jxilemicist, 
for  he  engaged  in  epistolary  debates  with  some  of  Luther’s 
followers.  Thus,  he  reproached  Osiander  for  the  prohibition 
of  Zwinglian  books  in  Nuremberg,®*  and  in  a polemical, 
rather  than  a conciliatory  spirit,  he  warned  Justus  Jonas  to 
keep  the  peace.®*  Today  Martin  Bucer  is  known  as  a con- 
ciliator, a man  who  strove  above  others  to  restore  peace  in 
the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  in  the  first  years  of  the 
strife  he  was  far  from  being  a peacemaker — he  was  a Zwing- 
lian, and  an  active  Zwinglian,  uncompromisingly  convinced 
that  his  own  side  was  right,  and  the  other  side  was  wrong. 
While  he  lamented  strife  and  desired  peace,  the  only  peace 
he  was  willing  to  accept  was  a victory  of  Zwinglianism. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  shades  of  difference  between  his  own 
beliefs  and  those  of  his  leader,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of 
them  and  they  did  not  reveal  themselves  until  later.  If  he 
admitted  that  the  Lutherans  sinned  through  ignorance  rather 
than  wickedness,  he  was  none  the  less  sure  that  they  sinned.®® 
At  the  Disputation  of  Bern  in  January  1528,  he  joined  with 
Zwingli  and  Oecolampad  in  defending  the  fourth  thesis, 
“that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  actually  and  bodily 


Walch,  XX,  576;  Weimar  ed.,  XIX,  457,  ff.,  529,  ff. ; Zwingiis 
Werke,  VIII,  646-650. 

Zwingiis  Werke,  IX,  71,  n.  i. 

®®Walch,  XX,  582;  Hagenbach,  p.  135;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  XCV, 
754.  In  March,  1526,  Bucer  warned  the  Zurich  reformer  of  the  anti- 
Zwinglian  activities  of  Jacob  Strauss  of  Baden  (Zwingiis  Werke,  VIII, 
539,  652;  cf.  Herzog,  Realencyclopaedie , XIX,  96),  with  the  result  that 
in  December  Zwingli  published  a reply  to  Strauss  (Zwingiis  Werke, 
VIII,  782.  808). 

Zwingiis  Werke,  VIII,  653. 

Zwingiis  Werke,  VIII,  653;  cf.  M.  Bucer,  Apologia,  p.  3. 

Zwingiis  Werke,  IX,  184. 
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received  in  the  bread  of  the  euoharist  may  not  be  proved 
from  Scripture.”®® 

The  first  of  the  wedges  destined  to  pry  him  loose  from  this 
extremely  partisan  attitude  was  Luther’s  last  and  largest 
polemic  on  the  Supper,  Von  Abendnml  Christi,  Bekendnis 
Mart.  Luther.^’’  As  Bucer  read  it,  there  formed  in  his  mind 
this  new  idea,  that  Luther  really  agreed  with  the  norm  of 
perfection,  Ulrich  Zwingli ; and  this  idea  was  destined  to 
develop  into  the  unalterable  belief  that  fundamentally  the 
two  opposing  parties  were  agreed.  In  the  joy  of  his  new 
discovery  he  wrote  to  Oecolampad:  “In  the  thing  itself, 
Luther  agrees  with  us,  even  as  to  what  pertains  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  he  asserts  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  the  bread  definitive  and  not  circnm.”^^  To  Vadian 
he  declared,  “What  other  is  that  than  a unity  of  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified?  Is  not  that  the  same  thing  that  we 
teach?”®®  To  Zwingli  he  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a col- 
loquy that  would  reveal  this  agreement  through  the  use  of 
the  formula  “sacramental  union. 


Later  Bucer  claimed  that  he  contended  against  nothing  else  than 
the  crasser  formulas  of  Luther  and  others,  and  asserted  a true,  real, 
spiritual  presence  (Kirchenordnung,  p.  20;  J.  Pappus,  Warhaffte  und 
Wolgegriindte  Widerlegung  dess  Unwarhafften  und  Falschen  Berichts, 
so  wider  die  Strassburgische  Anno  1598  ausgegangene  Kirchen  Ordnung, 
zu  Zweybriicken  Anno  1603  Getruckt  worden  (1611),  p.  loi. 

Weimar  ed.,  XXVI,  261;  Walch,  XX,  894;  P.  Smith,  p.  157.  Only 
once  again,  in  1544,  did  he  take  up  his  pen  in  the  Supper-strife  to  write 
a Kurtz  Bekenntnis  vom  lieiligen  Sacrament,  testifying  that  he  still  held 
the  same  opinions  (Weimar  ed.,  XXVI,  249). 

Zwingiii  Opera,  VIII,  164. 

Herminjard,  II,  128,  n.  7. 

T-oo  Zwinglis  IVerke,  IX,  120;  Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  161 ; cf.  H.  Eells, 
“The  Correct  Date  for  a Letter  to  Zwingli,”  Revue  beige  de  Philologie  et 
d’Histoire,  July,  1922.  In  a similar  strain  he  wrote  to  Farel  (Herminjard, 
II,  128).  Years  later  he  explained  to  his  friend  John  Commander,  “As 
soon  as  Luther  published  his  Large  Confession  on  the  Holy  Supper,  I 
began  to  understand  he  never  asserted  any  local  inclusion  of  Christ  in 
the  bread  nor  any  such  union  with  the  elements,  which  would  be  un- 
worthy of  Christ,  either  as  true  man,  or  ruling  in  heaven”  (Kirchen 
ordnung,  p.  25,  ff.).  He  likewise  wrote  to  another  friend  on  April  16, 
1546,  that  when  he  discovered  that  Luther  asserted  no  more  than  a 
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In  the  light  of  Bucer’s  former  antagonistic  attitude  these 
statements  are  astounding.  They  reveal  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  a vision  that  thrilled  him  through  and  through — a vision 
of  a possible  reconciliation  with  Luther  on  the  basis  of  the 
phrase  “sacramental  union” — the  result  of  a belief  that  it 
could  be  proved  from  Luther’s  own  Confession  that  he 
sanctioned  Zwingli’s  belief  in  a sacramental  union.  On  the 
basis  of  this  alleged  agreement  an  appeal  might  be  made  for 
the  support  of  the  hosts  of  moderate  Lutherans  who  were 
not  so  bitterly  antagonistic  as  their  master.  W^ith  the  intui- 
tion of  a master  diplomat  he  had  grasped  three  great  ideas : 
the  phrase  “sacramental  union,”  the  possibility  of  winning 
many  Lutherans,  if  not  Luther,  by  a conciliatory  policy,  and 
the  ultimate  dependence  of  the  dispute  upon  the  question 
whether  Christ  was  or  was  not  received  by  unbelievers.^®^ 
Bucer  was  a man  of  deeds  as  well  as  dreams,  for  during 
June  he  wrote,  and  in  July  he  published,  a controversial 
masterpiece — his  Vergleichnng  D.  Luthers,  'und  seins  gegen- 
theyls,  vom  Abentmal  Christid°^  Using  for  the  first  time  the 
polemical  and  literary  device  of  a dialogue,  to  which  he 
resorted  so  frequently  in  later  years,  Bucer  developed  the 
idea  of  agreement  which  he  had  suggested  to  Zwingli, 
Oecolampad,  Vadian,  and  Farel.  Not  to  Luther,  but  to  the 
Christian  reader  he  made  his  appeal,  aiming  to  proselyte 
him  by  placing  the  guilt  for  breaking  the  peace  upon  the 
other  party,  and  by  asserting  that  Luther’s  Confession  ex- 
pressed a belief  in  a “sacramental  union”  which  was  also 
accepted  by  the  Zwinglians.  Though  Bucer  exploited  the  am- 
biguity of  such  terms  as  “sacramental”  and  “figure” ; though 
he  could  not  have  sincerely  believed  that  Luther  and  Zwingli 
used  them  in  the  same  sense;  he  was  beginning  to  realize 


sacramental  union,  “as  he  declared  that  opinion  more  fully  in  his  book 
called  his  Confession,  we  began  to  work  for  concord”  (Pappus,  p.  159). 

For  the  Zwinglians  the  test  was  the  question  of  the  presence  of 
Christ’s  body  in  heaven. 

102  Mentz,  no.  20.  Another  edition  was  necessary  in  August  and  still 
another  was  published  in  1563  (Mentz.  no.  20a  and  20b). 
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that  Luther’s  conception  was  not  so  materialistic  as  his  op- 
ponents  claimed.  Yet  he  frankly  admitted  that  the  two  sides 
disagreed  on  the  reception  by  non-believers,  for  on  that 
point  the  natural  instincts  of  the  impartial  Christian  were 
against  Luther;  and,  after  he  had  adroitly  enlisted  the  ap- 
proval of  Lutheran  readers,  he  employed  every  argument  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Zwinglian  view.  For  the  first  time 
Bucer  publicly  advanced  the  belief,  later  an  obsession,  that 
the  strife  might  be  ended  by  an  oral  colloquy  in  which  both 
sides  could  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  each  other’s 
beliefs  than  was  possible  from  the  printed  page.  Even  in  this 
suggestion  he  sought  not  so  much  concord  as  the  favor  of 
the  princes  and  other  powerful  men  who  had  already  sought 
in  vain  to  arrange  such  an  interview.  Since  Luther  had  ab- 
solutely refused  to  join  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  was  one 
more  thing  for  which  he  might  be  blamed.  That  the  Dialogue 
was  not  a bona  fide  work  of  conciliation  is  evident  from  the 
scattered  criticisms  of  Luther’s  teaching  and  conduct.  “You 
must  consider,”  he  warned  his  reader  “not  what  Luther 
says,  but  what  God  says.  . . . We  would  be  Christians,  not 
Lutherans,”  and  he  struck  viciously  at  a sensitive  spot  when 
he  classed  Luther  with  Carlstadt  as  having  misinterpreted 
Scripture. 

Misled  by  these  attacks,  Luther  failed  to  grasp  the  im- 
port of  the  book,  for  he  wrote  to  Gerbel,  “What  measure 
of  virulence  has  he  not  surpassed  in  that  latest  Dialogue, 
in  which  he  is  resolutely  an  open  calumniator  of  all  my 
deeds. Oecolampad  also  was  far  from  perceiving  the 
significance  of  the  new  book,  for  he  regarded  it  as  just 
another  polemic  against  Luther  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  published  along  with  those  which  he  and  Zwingli  were 
preparing.^®*  Even  Bucer  was  blind  to  the  conclusions  toward 
which  his  premises  were  unalterably  leading  him,  for  he 
regarded  his  work  as  a triumph  of  diplomatic  strategy, 
proving  that  Luther  was  really  a Zwinglian.  Political  events 


103  Weimar  ed.,  XXVI,  247. 

1®“*  Zwinglii  Of’cra,  VIII,  193,  I95>  204. 
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were  impending,  destined  to  make  it  a boomerang  proving 
that  Bucer  was  really  a Lutheran.  It  was  no  insignificant 
portent  that  he  was  the  last  to  publish  a polemic  against 
Luther  by  name  in  this  controversy.^"®  In  later  years,  after  he 
had  definitely  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of  effecting  a 
concord  between  the  two  parties,  he  testified  that  he  was  first 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  were  fundamentally  agreed 
by  reading  Luther’s  Confession}*^  Consequently  his  concord 
work  must  be  dated,  not  from  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  nor 
from  the  Vergleichung,  but  from  the  day  he  finished  reading 
Luther’s  Confession,  April  15,  1528. 

Bucer’s  differences  from  Zwingli’s  doctrine,  existing  in 
spite  of  his  devoted  adherence,  are  evident  in  the  commen- 
taries which  he  published  on  the  Gospels.  Here  a greater  value 
was  attributed  to  the  external  ceremonial  of  the  Supjier,  and 
a more  materialistic  effect  to  the  eating,  with  the  explanation 
that  as  bread  fed  the  external  body  so  the  body  of  Christ  by 
faith  fed  the  Spirit,  and  the  sustenance  gained  from  the 
Spirit  gave  the  power  to  lead  a godly  life.  For  Bucer  the 
words  and  the  elements  were  symbols,  but  not  empty  sym- 
bols.^"^ 

The  discovery  of  an  agreement  with  Luther  developed  into 
a policy  of  conciliation  so  rapidly  that  when  Bucer  published 
his  commentary  on  Zephaniah  in  September  1528  he  la- 
mented such  bitter  strife  over  so  minor  a point,  thinking  it 
might  well  be  included  among  the  things  that  Bugenhagen 
admitted  were  not  revealed  in  Scripture. More  than  this, 
he  explicitly  declared,  “For  they  [the  Lutherans]  have 
written  concerning  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ,  that 

Cf.  Hospinian,  II,  99.  Zwingli’s  reply  to  Luther  was  entitled,  Ober 
doctor  Martin  Luther’s  biich,  bekanntnus  genannt,  antwurt  Huldrych 
Zwinglis,  to  which  Oecolampad  added  his  own  rejoinder;  Hagenbach, 
p.  139;  Adam,  p.  131 ; Walch,  XX,  1228,  1378;  Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  192, 
224;  Zwinglis  Werke  (ed.  Schuler  and  Schultess)  Ilb,  94. 

10®  Gerdesius,  V,  228;  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  V,  83;  Walch,  XVII, 
2001 ; Adam,  p.  130. 

1®^  Lang,  pp.  237-239.  245-246,  433. 

1®*  M.  Bucer,  Tsephaniah,  p.  1-4. 
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they  are  made  one,  not  by  nature,  not  personally,  not,  lastly, 
by  operation,  but  sacramentally,  that  which  we  also  con- 
fess.”^®® Though  he  asserted  that  Christ  was  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  His  humanity,  he  left  unsettled  the  question 
whether  He  had  bodily  left  the  world,  and  declared  He  was 
present  as  a mediator  of  salvation  both  in  the  eucharist  and 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  “Bodily  we  do  not  add,”  he  wrote, 
“because  he  himself  has  not  added  it,  nor  can  it  be  proved  that 
it  is  added  by  any  Scripture.”  Apologetically  he  begged  that 
the  Zwinglians  should  not  be  condemned  as  entirely  Satanic 
even  if  they  did  possibly  err  in  one  point. 

This  was  a very  conciliatory  attitude.  How  conciliatory 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Bucer  deemed  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize to  Zwingli  for  not  having  dealt  more  strongly  with  the 
subject  of  the  eucharist.  Though  he  admitted  to  the  Swiss 
reformer  that  Luther  acted  as  “wickedly”  as  ever,  he  ex- 
cused his  peacefulness  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  offend  sensitive  souls  and  thought  that  a tempered  dis- 
cussion would  make  a stronger  appeal  than  the  bitter  reply 
which  Luther  deserved. Bucer  had  good  cause  to  apolo- 
gize, for  even  Oecolampad  saw  in  his  conduct  a lamentable 
weakness  of  courage.^^® 

The  development  of  Bucer’s  irenic  attitude  on  the  Supper 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  called  by 
Philip  of  Hesse  after  the  conference  of  Rotach  had  demon- 
strated how  seriously  the  strife  about  the  Supper  had  dis- 
united the  Protestants. Though  Bucer  went  as  a member 
of  Zwingli’s  party,^^^  though  Luther  called  him  a “rogue” 

10®  M.  Bucer,  Tzephaniah,  p.  4b. 

11®  M.  Bucer,  Tzephaniah,  pp.  5-6. 

m Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  224,  226. 

Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  226.  Yet  in  some  cases  Bucer  attained  the 
end  he  sought;  for  example,  Johann  Schnewyl  and  Jacob  Otter  were 
won  by  his  moderation  (Adam,  p.  131). 

M.  Lenz,  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philipps  des  Grossniiithigen  von 
Hessen  mil  Bucer,  I,  10;  W.  Gussmann,  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Augsburgischen  Glaubensbekenntnisses,  I,  22. 

3'!^  Lenz,  I,  3,  6,  7;  Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  368;  A.  Erichson,  “Strass- 
burger  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  des  Marburger  Religionsgesprach,  I. 
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and  a “devil, thoug’h  he  defended  the  Zwinglian  doctrine 
taught  at  Strasbourg, he  did  not  lose  confidence  in  his  new 
plan.  During  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  had  a series  of 
private  interviews  with  prominent  Lutherans  that  greatly 
influenced  his  later  life.  In  a long  conference  with  Justus 
Jonas  he  discussed  the  Trinity  and  hereditary  sin,  reaching 
an  agreement  on  everything  except  the  Supper. In  a sim- 
ilar interview  with  Brenz  and  Osiander  he  admitted  for  his 
part  that  Christ’s  body  was  in  the  Supper  and  was  given  in 
and  through  the  bread  to  believers,  but  not  to  unbelievers; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  this  was  nearer  to 
a common  basis,  and  until  they  could  reach  a more  perfect 
agreement  the  strife  should  be  overlooked. Even  Melanch- 
thon  was  prevailed  upon  by  Bucer  in  a private  interview  to 
accept  the  phrase  “true  presence. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  Bucer’s  conferences  were 
those  with  Hessian  theologians.  Among  these  was  John 
Pistorius,  who  came  with  the  definite  intention  of  meeting 
the  Strasbourg  theologian ; and  spent  a whole  evening  in  dis- 
cussion with  him.  So  favorably  was  he  impressed  that  after 
the  colloquy  was  over  he  wrote  to  Bucer  for  further  advice 
on  such  points  as  the  matrimonial  law  of  Lev.  xviii,  Paul’s 
practice  of  rebaptism  (Acts  xix)  and  the  doctrine  of  the 


Hedio’s  Itinerarium,”  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  IV,  Heft  III, 
416-417;  Staehelin,  II,  394. 

113  Erichson,  p.  418. 

118  Erichson,  p.  435;  Walch,  XVII,  1943;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  I, 
1098. 

Ill  Walch,  XVII,  1952;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  I,  1095. 

118  Osiander  claimed  that  when  Bucer  returned  to  his  companions  he 
deserted  the  stand  he  had  taken  (Weimar  ed.,  XXX,  pt.  Ill,  150)  ; cf. 
Erichson,  p.  435,  ff.,  in  which  Hedio  dates  the  conference  October  4, 
and  says  he  himself  was  present  but  was  called  away  before  the  inter- 
view was  over.  Osiander’s  statement  should  not  be  relied  upon  too  fully 
{cf.  P.  Smith,  p.  168),  for  Zwingli  and  Oecolampad  publicly  offered  to 
unite  with  Luther  on  the  statement  that  “Christ  is  truly  present  and 
eaten  by  believers  in  the  Supper”  (T.  Scheiss,  Breifwechsel  der  Briider 
Blaurer,  I,  203). 

119  Walch,  XVII,  1995. 
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Supper  as  stated  in  i Cor.  Upon  Francis  Lambert, 

then  a professor  at  Marburg,  and  formerly  at  Strasbourg, 
Bucer  had  an  equally  revolutionary  influence,^^^  for  Lambert 
left  the  Lutheran  party  and  even  published  a letter  defending 
the  symbolical  view.  Tired  of  life  in  Hesse,  and  harassed 
by  the  enmity  of  Lutherans  there,  such  as  Schnepf,  he 
sought  Bucer’s  help  to  gain  a position  in  Switzerland. 
Thus,  at  Marburg  Bucer  not  only  gained  new  converts  to 
Zwinglianism,  but  he  also  laid  the  foundations  for  his  future 
dominance  in  Hesse. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  friendships  then  formed  that  in- 
fluenced him  to  dedicate  to  the  University  of  Marburg  the 
second  edition  of  his  commentaries  on  the  four  Gospels. 
The  Letter  of  Dedication,  to  which  he  called  attention  in  the 
title,  discussed  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  re- 
printed the  Marburg  Articles.^"*  It  was  a frank  appeal  for 
peace  on  the  sacrament,  in  which  he  advanced  the  radical 
thesis,  “No  one  surely  errs  consciously,  and  no  one  however 
holy  is  immune  from  error.”  This  was  not  only  an  offer  to 
overlook  Lutheran  errors,  but  a tacit  admission  that  the 
Zwinglians  needed  the  same  kind  of  toleration.  With  great 
erudition  he  discussed  the  subject  of  heresy  and  declared 
that  Luther  and  his  opponents  should  recognize  each  other 
as  brothers.  Vague  and  verbose  as  it  was,  the  epistle  enjoyed 


120  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  III,  173. 

121  Herminjard,  I,  319,  II,  127,  and  n.  4;  J.  W.  Baum,  Frans  Lambert 
von  Avignon,  pp.  144-146;  H.  Bullinger,  Bullingers  Refortnationsg'e- 
schichte  (ed.  Hottinger  and  Vogeli,  1838),  II,  239;  Fusslin,  Beytrdge 
sur  Erldutcrung  der  Kirchen-Reformationsgeschichten  des  Schweizer- 
landes,  I,  71. 

122  Herminjard,  II,  239-244;  Zwingiii  Opera,  VIII,  410.  This  change 
was  prevented  by  his  sudden  death  in  April,  1530  (Baum,  p.  164). 

M.  Bucer,  Enarrationes  perpetuae  in  sacra  quatuor  evangelia.  For 
full  title  and  editions  see  Mentz,  no.  24. 

12*  This  letter  enjoyed  a wide  reputation.  It  was  republished  the  same 
year  in  the  Latin  translation  of  his  book  on  images.  Non  esse  ferendas 
in  templis  (Mentz,  no.  25a).  In  1616  it  was  reprinted  separately  in 
Dutch  under  the  title  Gulden  Brief  (Mentz,  no.  123).  It  has  also  been 
reprinted  by  Lang,  pp.  386-410. 
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the  high  distinction  of  being  the  first  really  conciliatory 
writing  published  by  either  side. 

Not  only  did  Bucer  play  an  important  part  at  Marburg, 
but  the  Colloquy  had  exerted  a tremendous  influence  upon 
him.  He  had  gone  there  expecting  to  see  Zwinglianism  dem- 
onstrate its  superiority.  Instead,  he  had  come  to  believe  that 
it  was  making  a controversy  over  only  one  point  of  doctrine, 
and  that  a minor  one.  He  saw  that  Luther  as  well  as  Zwingli 
was  a master  of  Christian  truth;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  overlook  many  “unfriendly,  crafty”  actions  of  his  op- 
ponents, for,  as  he  expressed  it,  “they  have  their  faults  and 
we  ours.”^*®  When  Luther  had  published  his  Confession  on 
the  Supper  in  1528,  Bucer  had  perceived  that  there  were 
points  on  which  the  Wittenberger  agreed  with  the  Swiss, 
and  verbal  phrases  which  might  be  used  to  disguise  their 
differences.  At  Marburg  he  rose  to  the  realization  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  concord. 
He  was  not  yet  converted  to  the  Lutheran  view,  indeed  he 
was  still  far  from  desiring  peace  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but 
he  was  ready  to  make  some  concessions  in  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine.  As  he  conceived  it,  Luther  and  Zwingli  both 
believed  in  the  “true  presence,”  and  the  Marburg  Colloquy 
failed  simply  because  they  could  not  agree  on  the  words  to 
express  that  belief.^^® 

Though  the  result  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy  was  dis- 
couraging, the  Protestant  nobles  were  too  desperately  in 
need  of  unity  to  abandon  all  attempts  toward  that  end.  At 
a conference  at  Schwabach,  October  16-19,  1529,  a series  of 
articles,  later  called  the  Schwabach  Articles,  was  presented, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg. Composed  long  before,  perhaps  by  Luther,  they  pro- 
posed a new  formula  of  concord  on  the  Supper.  The  envoys 
of  Strasbourg  and  Ulm  at  once  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
were  directed  to  lay  them  before  their  home  governments 
and  report  at  another  conference  to  be  held  at  Schmalkald. 


i2'5  Schiess,  I,  196-199. 

Scripta  Anglicana,  p.  648. 
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November  29,  1529/^^  On  behalf  of  Strasbourg  Bucer  drew 
up  a collection  of  criticisms,  which  marks  another  important 
step  in  the  development  of  his  attitude  on  the  Supper.  First, 
he  announced  the  highly  significant  principle  that  “all  the 
articles  should  be  expressed  with  Biblical  words,  and  in  the 
shortest  and  clearest  manner  possible.”  During  the  next 
decade  he  was  to  invent  in  vain  all  kinds  of  highly  artificial 
and  equivocal  phrases  to  cover  dififerences  in  belief,  and 
finally  to  return  to  this  conviction  that  the  truth  could  not 
be  better  expressed  than  it  was  already  stated  in  the  Bible. 
Though  ready  to  accept  the  Schwabach  Articles  as  drafted, 
he  suggested  changes  and  a complete  reformulation  of  the 
article  on  the  Supper,  declaring  explicitly  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  Luther  that  the  body  is  in  or  with  the  bread.  In 
case  any  man  was  sincere  and  steadfast  and  obedient  to  the 
Word,  he  was  ready  to  regard  him  as  a “dear  brother,”  and 
bear  with  his  error,  until  God  “taught  him  better.”^^* 

Bucer’s  criticism  of  the  Schwabach  Articles  is  highly  sig- 
nificant, for  it  shows  that  while  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  sue 
for  peace,  nor  to  admit  that  he  had  erred,  yet  he  was  ready 
to  employ  a modified  Lutheran  wording  of  the  doctrine.  Now 
he  advanced  the  phrase  “true  body  and  true  blood”  as  indicat- 
ing more  than  a mere  symbolical  presence,  now  he  appealed 
for  the  use  of  plain  Scriptural  statements,  and  this  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  offer  to  lay  down  the  sword  of  con- 
troversy— to  cease  regarding  correct  belief  on  the  sacrament 
as  an  infallible  test  of  true  Christianity.  Yet  he  still  held  that 
he  was  right  on  the  doctrine  and  Luther  in  many  things  was 
wrong. 

He  was  ready  to  go  half-way,  but  no  more,  for,  as  he  said, 
Luther  ought  not  to  demand  more  of  others  than  he  himself 

127  Weimar  ed„  XXX,  pt.  Ill,  81-84;  Gussmann,  I,  pt.  I,  28,  pt.  II,  378; 
J.  Sleidan,  De  Statu  Religionis  et  Reipiiblicae  Carolo  Quinta,  Caesare, 
Commcntarii  (1557),  p.  loi ; Schubert,  “Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
evangelischen  Bekenntnis  und  Biindnisbildung  1529-30.  Part  VI.  Bucer.? 
Gegenbekenntnis  zu  den  Schwabacher  Artikeln  und  Sams  Glossen,” 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  XXX,  229. 

12s  Schubert,  pp.  259-270;  Gussmann,  I,  pt.  II,  289. 
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is  willing  to  concede. This  was  his  last  stand,  for  Luther 
did  demand  more  of  others  than  he  himself  was  willing  to 
grant,  and  without  a full  surrender  to  his  unalterable  beliefs 
complete  peace  was  to  prove  impossible. 

It  was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  that  Bucer  took  the 
final  step  and  became  an  out  and  out  conciliator.  There  he 
made  peace,  not  the  victory  of  Zwinglianism,  his  primary 
aim;  there  through  the  help  of  Landgrave  Philip,  Jacob 
Sturm,  and  Chancellor  Briick  he  gained  an  interview  with 
Melanchthon ; and  from  there  he  went  to  Coburg,  met  Luther, 
and  promised  to  urge  a gradual  reconciliation  and  doctrinal 
agreement  on  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land.^'^® Martin  Bucer  was  no  longer  a Zwinglian,  he  was  the 
most  active  conciliator  of  that  decade. 

In  the  six  years  between  1524  and  1530  just  what  was  the 
change  that  took  place  in  Bucer  and  his  doctrine  of  the  Sup- 
per? First,  there  was  practically  no  change  in  his  belief  and 
very  little  alteration  in  the  expression  of  it.  The  difference 
was  in  his  understanding  of  his  own  doctrine,  for  it  had 
clarified  and  deepened.  He  had  gained  a more  accurate  con- 
ception of  others’  teachings,  and  so  his  relation  to  Luther 
and  Zwingli  had  become  quite  different,  while  his  actual 
position  remained  the  same.  Secondly,  Bucer  the  man  had 
changed  decidedly.  Instead  of  blindly  following  Luther  as  at 
first,  or  fiercely  defending  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  as  he  had 
done  more  recently,  he  now  sought  harmony  and  concord 
through  a clearer  understanding  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  not 
the  victory  of  some  leader  or  faction. 

Delazvare,  Ohio.  Hastings  Eells. 


120  Zwinglii  Opera,  VIII,  393. 

An  account  of  Bucer’s  Negotiations  on  the  Supper  at  Augsburg 
may  be  found  in  H.  Eells,  “Sacramental  Negotiations  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  1530,”  in  this  Review,  April,  1925,  pp.  213-233. 
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MODERN  THOUGHT 


Old  Testament  Emphases  vs.  Higher  Critical 
Theories 

The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 

The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  last  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives proposed  for  discussion  with  a view  to  proving  that 
the  repetitions  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  intentional,  and  frequently  used  for  emphasis,  and 
therefore  not  indicative  of  composite  authorship  as  has  been 
so  often  asserted  by  advocates  of  the  documentary  theories. 
Since  this  great  deliverance  represents  the  climax  and  con- 
clusion of  that  long  series  of  mighty  acts  by  which  the  God  of 
Israel  triumphed  over  Pharaoh  and  delivered  His  people 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  a discussion  of  the  Plagues 
naturally  leads  up  to  a consideration  of  the  Crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.  But  the  study  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Sea  is  not 
merely  the  sequel  of  our  study  of  the  Plagues.  Taken  by 
itself  this  event  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  epochal  in 
Hebrew  history.  That  the  Old  Testament  writers  so  regarded 
it  is  shown  by  the  numerous  references  to  it  elsewhere  in  the 


1 This  article  concludes  the  study  of  “Old  Testament  Emphases  and 
Modern  Thought”  which  was  begun  in  the  July  1925  issue  of  this  Review 
(pp.  432-464)  and  continued  in  the  October  issue  (pp.  586-636).  The 
three  topics  proposed  for  discussion  were:  (i)  the  nature  of  Old  Tes- 
tament emphases  (especially  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  frequently  secured 
by  repetition)  ; (2)  the  intrinsic  importance  of  these  emphases  with 
especial  reference  to  contemporary  thought;  and  (3)  the  bearing  of  these 
emphases  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  “higher  criticism.”  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  third  main  topic  it  was  asserted  that  “repetitions”  which  are 
intended  for  emphasis  have  been  used  by  the  higher  critics  to  prove 
diversity  of  authorship.  It  was  stated  (p.  603)  that  “three  outstanding 
examples  of  ‘documentary  analysis’  ” (the  Flood,  the  Plagues,  and  the 
Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea)  would  be  considered.  The  first  two  of  these 
examples  were  discussed  in  the  October  issue ; the  last  of  them,  the 
Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  postponed  until  now.  [N.B.  Where  refer- 
ences in  the  footnotes  are  given  by  page  only  the  above  mentioned 
articles  are  intended.] 
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Bible/  And  the  story  is  told  with  an  amount  of  emphasis  and 
repetition  which  makes  its  importance  evident  to  the  observ- 
ing reader.  If  there  are  any  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  the  repetitions  of  the  narrative  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  significant  and  intended  for  emphasis,  this  one 
may  certainly  claim  the  right  to  be  included  among  them.  Yet 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  the  composite  nature 
of  which  is  more  emphatically  asserted  by  those  who  accept- 
the  “modem”  doctrine  of  the  late  date  and  multiple  author- 
ship of  the  Hexateuch.  The  following  statement  to  that  effect 
may  be  taken  as  typical : 

The  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  offers  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive examples  of  the  literary  comhination  of  the  three  sources 
[J,  E,  P],  their  respective  character,  and  their  value  for  determining  the 
historical  situation.® 

And  while  there  is  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
correct  analysis  and  documentation,  practically  all  scholars 
of  the  “critical”  schools  would  regard  this  statement  as 
correct,  at  least  as  far  as  its  assertion  of  a tripartite  structure 
of  the  narrative  is  concerned.  Since,  as  we  shall  see  clearly  a 
little  later,  the  critical  analysis  is  largely  determined,  as  in  the 
instances  already  considered  by  the  repetitions,  the  question  as 
to  the  proper  explanation  of  these  repetitions  becomes  a vital 
one.  The  “many  unnecessary  repetitions”  which  the  Hexa- 
teuch contains  have  long  been  regarded  by  the  critics  as 
arguing  strongly  for  its  composite  structure.^  The  question 
is,  Are  these  repetitions  really  unnecessary?  If  they  are,  the 
presence  of  such  useless  repetitions  demands  an  explanation; 

-‘Ci.  Deut.  xi.  4,  Josh.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  xxiv.  6,  7,  Neh.  ix.  ii,  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16,  19  (cf.  vs.  20),  Ixxviii.  13,  cvi.  9 (cf.  vs.  22),  cxiv.  3,  5,  cxxxvi.  13-15. 
Isa.  X.  26,  li.  10  (cf.  vs.  15),  Ixiii.  ii  f.,  i Cor.  x.  i,  2,  Heb.  xi.  29,  cf.  Nah. 
i.  4.  Hab.  Hi.  i.'5,  Acts  vii.  36. 

® Peritz,  Old  Testament  History,  p.  72. 

^ The  article  “Hexateuch”  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  gives  as  the  first 
reason  for  regarding  the  Hexateuch  as  composite  “the  many  unnecessary 
repetitions”  (Vol.  II,  363  b.).  Ewald  in  his  first  book.  Die  Composition 
des  Genesis  (1823),  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  “repe- 
titions” and  argued  that  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  early  opponents  of 
the  unity  of  Genesis — Astruc,  Hgen,  Vater,  DeWette — was  unwarranted. 
Later  he  became  a convert  to  the  theory  of  sources. 
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and  in  their  theory  O'f  multiple  authorship  the  critics  have 
given  us  a possible  solution  of  the  problem  thus  created.  But 
if  they  are  not  unnecessary,  if  they  are  clearly  intended  for 
emphasis,  the  critical  theory  becomes  unnecessary;  it  is  de- 
signed to  explain  a difficulty  which  does  not  exist,  but  which 
through  their  failure  to  understand  these  repetitions  the 
critics  have  themselves  created.  In  the  following  it  will  be  our 
^im  to  show:  (a)  that  the  repetitions  in  Exodus  xiv  are 
intended  for  emphasis;  (b)  that  Driver’s  analysis  (taken  as 
a sample)  is  based  upon  these  repetitions;  (c)  that  the  critical 
analysis  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  disagreement  of  leading 
critics  even  as  to  matters  of  fundamental  importance  clearly 
shows ; (d)  that  the  analysis  is  destructive,  ( i ) because  it  dis- 
integrates the  narrative  into  an  unlimited  number  of  source 
fragments,  (2)  because  it  is  dominated  by  naturalistic  prin- 
ciples, (3)  because  by  making  the  record  a mass  of  contra- 
dictions it  makes  it  wholly  unreliable. 

The  Repetitions  in  Exodus  xiv 

When  we  study  the  record  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 
the  first  thing  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  two  or  even  three  accounts  of  it.  The  first  or  prose  ac- 
count is  given  in  chapter  xiv.  This  account  is  followed  by  a 
hymn  of  praise  in  chapter  xv,“  which  gives  a vivid  description 
of  the  deliverance,  a poem  which  celebrates  the  glorious 
power  of  the  Lord  as  shown  especially  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians.  In  it  the  Lord’s  triumph  over  Egypt  is  re- 
ferred to  about  a dozen  times®  and  made  the  basis  for  a con- 
fident look  into  the  future  (vss.  15-17).  The  poem  ends  with 
vs.  18.  In  vs.  19  a brief  historical  resume  is  added  to  connect 
it  definitely  with  the  actual  event  which  it  celebrates.  Then  in 
vss.  20  and  21  we  are  told  how  the  women  celebrated  the 
deliverance;  and  the  words  of  Miriam’s  song  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  epitome  of  all  that  precedes : 

® Cf.  Judg.  iv.  and  v.,  i Ohron.  xiii.,  xv.,  xvi.  and  Jonah  i.  and  ii.  for 
parallels. 

« Cf.  vss.  I,  4,  5,  6,  7.  10,  12. 
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,Sing  unto  the  Lord 

For  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously 
The  horse  and  his  rider 

Hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  saving  .strength  of  the  Lord  as  shown  in  the  overthrow 
of  His  enemies — this  is  the  great  theme,  the  impressive 
lesson  of  this  signal  deliverance. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  chapter  xiv,  we  notice  in  the 
first  place  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Flood  and  the  Plagues  the 
story  is  told  in  terms  of  fiat  and  fulfilment.  The  chapter  has 
three  major  divisions  (vss.  1-14,  15-25,  26-31).  Each  of 
these  divisions  begins  with  a declaration  of  the  Lord  to 
Moses  (vss.  i-4a,  15-18,  26)  and  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  fulfilment  of  what  has  just  been  foretold  or  com- 
manded (vss.  4b-i4,  19-25,  27-31).  This  in  itself  involves 
a certain  amount  of  repetition.  For  what  the  one  tells  in 
prospect  the  other  tells  in  retrospect.  In  this  wise  as  in 
Genesis  i.^  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  chief  features  of  the 
narrative. 

When  we  compare  the  Fulfilments  with  their  respective 
Fiats  we  notice  that  the  former  are  much  the  longer : ten 
verses  out  of  fourteen  in  the  first  section,  seven  out  of  eleven 
in  the  second,  five  out  of  six  in  the  last — more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  chapter  comes  under  the  head  of  Fulfilment. 
This  is  due  to  several  different  causes:  (i)  the  introduction 
of  new  features : (2)  a more  detailed  description  of  the  actual 
happenings  than  is  contained  in  the  Fiat;  (3)  simple  ex- 
pansion. Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

In  the  Fulfilment  portion  of  the  first  section  a nezv  feature 
is  introduced  by  the  description  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
Israelites  (vss.  10-14). This  incident  is,  of  course,  vital  to 
the  whole  story.  It  gives  us  the  subjective  reaction  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  desperate  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  It  shows  us  not  merely  that  they  were  incapable  of 
making  a stand  against  their  former  masters,  the  Egyptians, 
but  also  that  they  were  on  the  very  verge  of  disobeying 


^ Cf.  pp.  442  ff. 
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Moses  and  returning  to  their  estate  of  servitude  bitter  though 
it  was.  The  narrative  would  be  incomplete  and  one-sided  did 
it  tell  us  only  of  the  objective  events.  The  command  that 
Israel  encamp  by  the  sea  coupled  with  the  statement  that 
Pharaoh  would  pursue  sets  the  stage  for  just  such  a “mental 
test”  as  this,  and  the  fulfilment  describes  the  result.  Conse- 
quently we  might  also  classify  this  incident  under  the  head 
of  detail. 

The  greater  detail,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Fulfil- 
ment account,  appears  most  prominently  in  the  second 
section.  In  the  Fiat  we  read  only  of  the  command  to  the 
people  to  go  forward  and  to  Moses  to  divide  the  sea  (vss. 
15-17).  But  in  the  Fulfilment  we  are  told  of  the  Angel  of 
God  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  (vss.  19-20),  of  the  strong  east 
wind  (vs.  21 ),  of  the  Lord’s  hindering  the  Egyptians  in  their 
pursuit  (vss.  24-25).  All  these  details  of  the  Fulfilment, 
which  might  also  be  regarded  as  new  features,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  Fiat,  but  none  of  them  are  mentioned 
in  it. 

In  the  last  section  the  Fulfilment  gives  in  vss.  27-28  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  waters,  which  is  markedly  char- 
acterized by  expansion  and  repetition.  It  begins  by  telling  us 
that  Moses  did  as  he  was  commanded : the  words,  “and 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,”  correspond 
exactly  to  the  command  “stretch  forth  thine  hand  over  the 
sea”  (vs.  26).  All  the  rest  of  vss.  27-28  is  an  expansion  of 
the  words  “and  let  the  waters  return  upon  the  Egyptians, 
upon  their  chariots  and  their  horsemen”  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  vs.  26.  We  are  told  twice  that  the  waters  “returned,” 
and  further  that  their  return  was  “at  the  turning  of  the 
morning,”  that  it  was  a return  of  the  sea  to  its  “strength.” 
We  are  told  also  that  the  Lord  “overthrew  the  Egyptians 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,”  that  the  waters  “covered  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen,  even  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  that  had 
gone  in  after  them  into  the  sea” ; and  the  completeness  of 
the  destruction  is  brought  out  in  the  words  “and  there  was 
not  left  of  them  so  much  as  one.”  This  is  all  largely  expan- 
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sion  and  repetition.  The  statement  that  the  Egyptians  were 
“fleeing  to  meet  it,”  introduces  a new  feature  which  as  we 
shall  see  later  has  been  utilized  by  the  critics  to  prove  that 
the  J account  differs  from  the  others  as  to  Israel’s  having 
passed  through  the  Sea. 

This  vivid  description  of  the  death  dealing  waters  (vss. 
27,  28)  apparently  reminds  the  writer  all  the  more  forcibly 
that  it  was  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  whose  returning 
waters  had  now  overwhelmed  their  enemies  that  Israel  had 
walked  dry-shod,  protected  on  either  flank  by  the  sea  as  by 
ramparts  of  water.  And  so  with  vs.  29  he  returns  to  vs.  22 
(also  fulfilment)  and  repeats  it  almost  verbatim. 

Similarly  we  have  in  vss.  17-18  {fiat)  only  a slightly  ex- 
panded repetition  of  vs.  4 {fiat).  The  change  in  phraseology 
is,  however,  significant.  Instead  of  the  simple,  unemphasized 
“and  I will  harden”  of  vs.  4,  we  find  the  strong  expression 
“and  I,  behold  I will  harden  (or,  “am  about  to  harden”)  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians,”  a statement  which  emphasizes  the 
purpose  of  God  to  make  that  relentless  pursuit  of  the  Egyp- 
tians which  has  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Israel 
the  means  of  their  own  destruction.  The  rest  of  vss.  17-18  is 
almost  exactly  like  vs.  4 except  that  vs.  17  adds  the  Avords 
“upon  his  chariots  and  upon  his  horsemen”  and  expands  the 
words:  “that  (or,  and)  the  Egyptians  may  (or,  shall)  know 
that  I am  the  Lord”  by  adding  “when  I have  gotten  me 
honour  upon  Pharao^h,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his 
horsemen,”  words  which  repeat  in  almost  identical  language 
the  second  half  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Vss.  30-31  may  be  regarded  as  a concluding  summary.  It 
stresses  the  fact  that  Jehovah  saved  Israel  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  Israel  “saw”  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  that 
Israel  “saw”  (the  word  is  repeated)  in  it  “the  great  work  of 
Jehovah”  and  feared  Him  and  believed  in  Him  and  in  His 
servant  Moses. 

That  this  chapter  is  markedly  characterized  by  repetitions 
and  that  these  repetitions  serve  to  place  in  bold  relief  the 
great  lessons  of  this  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
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Redemption,  is  now,  we  believe,  sufficiently  clear.  But  we  will 
do  well  to  look  at  some  additional  indications  of  emphatic 
repetition.  Judging  from  the  repetitions  the  thing  which  is 
most  emphasized  in  this  impressive  record  is  the  greatness 
of  the  peril  from  which  the  Lord  delivered  His  people.  This 
danger  was  two-fold : the  Egyptians  and  the  Sea.  The  char- 
iots and  horsemen,  etc.,  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned  repeatedly* 
and  even  form  a kind  of  refrain,  as  in  vs.  9,  “all  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen  and  his 
army.”®  We  are  told  four  times  that  Pharaoh  “pursued” 
(vss.  4,  8,  9,  23),  that  he  “overtook”  (vs.9),  that  he 
“marched  after”  (vs.  10),  that  he  “went  in  after”  (vs.  23) 
Israel.  The  terrifying  relentlessness  of  his  pursuit  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Moses  (xv.  9),  “The  enemy 
said  I will  pursue,  I will  overtake,  I will  divide  the  spoil ; my 
lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them;  I will  draw  my  sword,  my 
hand  shall  destroy  them” — a fine  example  of  emphatic  repe- 
tition ! On  the  other  hand  Israel  is  told  at  the  very  outset  to 
“encamp”  (the  command  is  given  twice  in  vs.  i),  and  to 
encamp  at  a definite  place,  “by  the  sea.”  And  there  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  their  feverish  preparations  and  headlong  pursuit, 
find  them,  not  fleeing  but  encamped,  and  by  the  sea.  The  “sea” 
(mentioned  seventeen  times)  is  at  first  their  terror,  but  be- 
comes, in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God,  their  great 
ally.  His  chief  instrument  in  delivering  them  and  destroying 
their  enemies,  its  waters  (mentioned  five  times)  acting  as  a 
wall  for  them  while  it  overthrows  their  enemies.  Five  times 
the  phrase  “in  the  midst  of  the  sea”  occurs.  It  was  “in  the 
midst  of  the  sea”  that  Israel  passed  dry-shod  and  in  safety; 
it  was  “in  the  midst  of  the  sea”  that  Pharaoh’s  hosts  were 
overthrown  and  covered  by  the  waters  as  they  returned  to 
their  own  place.  The  haughty  arrogance  of  Pharaoh  and  the 


* “Chariot(s)”  (9  times),  “horsemen”  (6  times),  “host”(7'n,  3 times; 
ruriD,  twice),  “camp”  (mnn,  once),  “horses”  (twice),  “army”  (Vn, 
once),  “chariot- wheels”  (once),  “captains”  (once),  “servants”  (twice), 
“people”  (once). 

® Cf.  vss.  17,  18,  23,  26,  28. 
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sovereign  control  of  the  God  of  Israel  are  also  emphasized. 
Pharaoh’s  obstinacy  is  referred  to  twice  (vss.  3,  5)  as  is 
God’s  hardening  of  his  heart  (vss.  4,  17).  Twice  it  is  de- 
clared that  Egypt  shall  recognize  His  power  (vss.  4,  18;  cf. 
vs.  25) ; and  thrice  that  He  shall  be  honored  (vss.  4,  17. 
18).  He  is  named  sixteen  times  in  the  chapter,  three  times  in 
the  closing  verse,  and  all  the  glory  for  Israel’s  triumph  is 
ascribed  to  Him.  Deo  soli  gloria! — this  is  the  great  lesson  of 
this  marvelous  deliverance. 

Driver’s  Analysis  of  Exodus  xiv  : Based  on  Repetitions 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  documentary  analysis  of 
chapter  xiv.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Plagues,  we  shall  make  the 
analysis  given  by  Driver  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  basis  of  our  study.  It  shows  very 
clearly  the  principles  upon  which  the  partitionment  is  based. 

driver’s  analysis 

J E P 

I And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  2 
Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi- 
hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon:  before  it 
shall  ye  encamp  by  the 
sea.  3 For  Pharaoh  will 
say  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  They  are  entangled 
in  the  land,  the  wilder- 
ness hath  shut  them  in. 
4 And  I will  harden 
Pharaoh’s  heart,  that  he 
shall  follow  after  them ; 
and  I will  be  honoured 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
all  his  host;  that  the 
Egyptians  may  know  that 
I am  the  Lord.  And  they 
did  so. 


S And  it  was  told 
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the  king  of  Egypt  that  the 
people  fled : and  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  and  of  his 
servants  was  turned 
against  the  people,  and 
they  said,  Why  have  we 
done  this,  that  we  have 
let  Israel  go  from  serv- 
ing us?  6 And  he  made 
ready  his  chariot,  and 
took  his  people  with  him : 
7 And  he  took  six  hun- 
dred chosen  chariots,  and 
all  the  chariots  of  Egypt, 
and  captains  over  every 
one  of  them. 


10  And 

when  Pharaoh  drew 
nigh,  the  children  of 
Israel  lifted  up  their 
eyes,  and,  behold,  the 
Egyptians  marched  after 
them ; and  they  were 
sore  afraid: 


8 And  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  and  he  pursued 
after  the  children  of 
Israel : and  the  children 
of  Israel  went  out  with 
an  high  hand,  g But  the 
Egyptians  pursued  after 
them,  all  the  horses  and 
chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his 
army,  and  overtook  them 
encamping  by  the  sea, 
beside  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
fore Baal-zephon. 


and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  cried 
out  unto  the  Lord. 


II  And  they  said  unto 
Moses,  Because  there 
were  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away 
to  die  in  the  wilderness? 
wherefore  hast  thou  dealt 
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thus  with  us,  to  carry  us 
forth  out  of  Egypt?  12 
Is  not  this  the  word  that 
we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt, 
saying.  Let  us  alone,  that 
we  may  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians? For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the 
Egyptians,  than  that  we 
should  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 13  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  people.  Fear  ye 
not,  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  will  shew  to  you 
to  day : for  the  Egyptians 
w'hom  ye  have  seen  to- 
day, ye  shall  see  them 
again  no  more  for  ever. 
14  The  Lord  shall  fight 
for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
your  peace. 


[16  But  lift  thou 
up  thy  rod,] 


15  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou 
unto  me?  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  go  forward : 

and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  divide  it:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  shall 
go  on  dry  ground  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  17 
And  I,  behold,  I will 
harden  the  hearts  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  they  shall 
follow  them : and  I will 
get  me  honour  upon  Pha- 
raoh, and  upon  all  his 
host,  upon  his  chariots, 
and  upon  his  horsemen. 
18  And  the  Egyptians 
shall  know  that  I am  the 
Lord,  when  I have  got- 
ten me  honour  upon  Pha- 
raoh, upon  his  chariots, 
and  upon  his  horsemen. 
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19  And  the  angel 
of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and 
went  behind  them ; 

and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
went  from  before  their 
face,  and  stood  behind 
them  : 20  And  it  came  be- 
tween the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  camp 
of  Israel;  and  it  was  a 
cloud  and  darkness  to 
them,  but  it  gave  light  by 
night  to  these : so  that  the 
one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night. 


and  the  Lord  caused  the 
sea  to  go  back  by  a strong 
east  wind  all  that  night, 
and  made  the  sea  dry 
land. 


21  And 

Moses  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  sea ; 


24  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  in  the  morning 
watch  the  Lord  looked 
unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians,  25 
And  took  off  their  chari- 
ot wheels,  that  they  drave 


and  the  waters  were 
divided.  22  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  went  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  ground : and  the 
waters  were  a wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand, 
and  on  their  left.  23  And 
the  Egyptians  pursued, 
and  went  in  after  them  to 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  even 
all  Pharaoh’s  horses,  his 
chariots,  and  his  horse- 
men. 
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them  heavily;  so  that  the 
Egyptians  said,  Let  us 
flee  from  the  face  of 
Israel ; for  the  Lord 
fighteth  for  them  against 
the  Egyptians. 


and 

the  sea  returned  to  his 
strength  when  the  morn- 
ing appeared ; and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against 
it;  and  the  Lord  over- 
threw the  Egyptians  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea 


30  Thus  the  Lord  saved 
Israel  that  day  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
sea  shore.  31  And  Israel 
saw  that  great  work 
which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians : and  the 
people  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  the  Lord, 
and  his  servant  Moses. 


P 


26  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand 
over  the  sea,  that  the 
waters  may  come  again 
upon  the  Egyptians,  upon 
their  chariots,  and  upon 
their  horsemen.  27  And 
Moses  stretched  forth 
his  hand  over  the  sea. 


28  And  the  waters  re- 
turned, and  covered  the 
chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, and  all  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  that  came  into 
the  sea  after  them ; there 
remained  not  so  much  as 
one  of  them.  29  But  the 
children  of  Israel  walked 
upon  dry  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  and 
the  waters  were  a wall 
unto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left. 
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The  above  analysis  has  been  given  in  full  so  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  entire  chapter  directly  before  him  in  Driver’s 
arrangement.  In  order  to  show  in  more  concise  form  and 
somewhat  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  chapter  has  been 
divided  between  the  different  documents  a topical  outline 
will  now  be  given,  in  which  the  documents  are  indicated  by 
the  same  symbols. 

DRIVER’S  ANAILYSIS  IN  TOPICAL  OUTLINE* 

I.  The  First  Fiat  and  Its  Fulfilment — vss.  1-14. 

a.  The  Declaration  to  Moses — vss.  i-4a. 

1.  Introductory  phrase — vs.  i (P). 

2.  Israel  to  encamp  by  the  sea — vs.  2 (P). 

3.  Pharaoh  will  think  Israel  an  easy  prey — vs.  3 (P). 

4.  Lord  will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart  to  pursue — vs.  4a  (P). 

5.  Lord  will  be  honored  upon  the  Egyptians — “ “ “ 

6.  The  Egyptians  will  know  that  He  is  Lord — “ “ “ 

b.  The  Fulfilment — vss.  4Jb-i4. 

1.  Israel  obeys — vs.  4b  (P). 

2.  Pharaoh  leafns  of  flight;  Egyptians  regret  it — vs.  5 (J). 

3.  Preparations  for  pursuit  and  start — vss.  6-7  (J). 

4.  Lord  hardens  Pharaoh’s  heart;  he  pursues — vs.  8a  (P). 

5.  Israel’s  departure  a violent  one — vs.  8b  (P). 

6.  Egyptians  pursue  and  overtake  Israel — vs.  9 (P). 

7.  Israelites  see  Egyptians  and  are  afraid — vs.  loa  (J). 

8.  Israelites  cry  out  unto  the  Lord — vs.  lob  (E). 

9.  Israel’s  clamour  against  Moses — vss.  11-12  (J). 

10.  Moses’  reassuring  words — vss.  13-14  (J). 

II.  The  Second  Fiat  and  Its  Fulfilment — vss.  15-26. 
a.  The  Declaration  to  Moses — vss.  15-18. 

1.  Introductory  phrase;  outcry  rebuked — vs.  15a  (P). 

2.  Israel  to  go  forward — vs.  15b  (P). 

3.  Moses  commanded  to  lift  up  his  rod — vs.  i6a  (E?) 

4.  And  stretch  out  hand  and  divide  sea — “ “ (P). 

5.  Israel  to  cross  dryshod — vs.  i6b  (P). 

6.  Lord  will  harden  Egyptians’  hearts  to  follow — vs.  17a  (P). 

7.  Lord  will  get  Him  honour — vs.  17b  (P). 

8.  Egyptians  shall  know  His  might — vs.  18  (P). 

*As  will  be  shown  later  (pp.  285  ff.  infra)  the  task  of  accurately  de- 
fining and  designating  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  verses  is  a 
difficult  one.  Since  Driver’s  analysis  is  here  made  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion, his  nomenclature  is  followed  where  he  has  indicated  it,  viz.  in  vss. 
10,  19,  21,  27  (Jntrod.  pp.  2pf.).  Where  he  has  not  indicated  it,  “a”  and 
“b”  correspond  to  the  two  major  divisions  of  the  verse  as  determined  in 
the  Hebrew  text  by  the  Massoretic  punctuation. 
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b.  The  Fulfilment — vss.  19-25. 

1.  Angel  of  God  goes  back  of  camp — vs.  19a  (E). 

2.  Pillar  of  cloud  goes  behind  camp — vs.  19b  (J). 

3.  Pillar  of  cloud  separates  between  hosts — vs.  20  (J). 

4.  Moses  stretches  out  hand — vs.  21a  (P). 

5.  Lord  sends  wind,  sea  driven  back  and  made  dry — vs.  21b  (J). 

6.  Waters  are  divided — vs.  21c  (P). 

7.  Israel  enters  sea;  waters  a wall — vs.  22  (P). 

8.  Egyptians  pursue  and  enter  sea — vs.  23  (P). 

9.  Lord  looks  out  and  discomfits  Egyptians — vss.  24-25a  (J). 

10.  Egyptians  recognize  hand  of  Lord — vs.  25b  (J). 

III.  The  Third  Fiat  and  Its  Fulfilment — vss.  26-31. 

a.  The  Declaration  to  Moses — vs.  26. 

1.  Introductory  phrase;  Moses  to  stretch  out  hand — vs.  26a  (P). 

2.  Waters  to  return  upon  Egyptians — vs.  26b  (P). 

b.  The  Fulfilment — vss.  27-31. 

1.  Moses  obeys — vs.  27a  (P). 

2.  And  the  sea  returns — vs.  27b  (J). 

3.  The  Egyptians  flee — “ “ (J). 

4.  Lord  destroys  them — “ “ (J). 

5.  Waters  return,  complete  destruction — vs.  28  (P). 

6.  Israel  escapes;  waters  a wall — vs.  29  (P). 

7.  Lord  saves  Israel;  Israel  sees  triumph — vs.  30  (J). 

8.  Israel  sees  God’s  hand  and  praises  Him — ^vs.  31  (J). 

When  we  examine  the  analysis  of  Exodus  xiv  given 
by  Driver  in  the  light  of  this  topical  outline,  several  in- 
teresting facts  emerge.  The  first  is  that  the  Fiat  sections 
are,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  a single  verse  (vs.  16),  as- 
signed wholly  to  P.  These  Fiat  sections  (vss.  i-4a,  15-18,  26) 
constitute  in  fact  more  than  half  of  the  P element  in  the 
chapter.  This  means  that  the  Fiat-Fulfilment  structure  of 
the  narrative  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plagues, 
constitutes  the  primary  basis  of  the  documentary  analysis. 
In  vss.  i-4a,  15-18,  26  we  have  one  account,  the  Fiat  account, 
of  the  Crossing;  in  vss.  4b- 14,  19-25,  27-31  we  have  the  Ful- 
filment account.  These  are  of  course  only  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  analyzing  this 
chapter  into  two  accounts  because  the  story  is  told  in  this 
way  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  Genesis  i.^°  which  all  critics 
assign  as  a whole  to  P.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
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first  and  most  obvious  cleavage  introduced  into  the  narrative 
by  the  critics  should  follow  the  line  of  its  Fiat-Fulfilment 
structure.  Broadly  speaking  Fiat  is  characteristically  P,  Ful- 
filment characteristically  JE,  in  Driver’s  analysis. 

In  our  study  of  the  Plagues"  it  was  seen  that  when  the 
Command-Execution  sections  were  removed  the  Threat- 
Petition-Removal  sections  could  be  regarded  as  complete, 
since  it  could  be  assumed  that  what  the  Lord  threatened  He 
would  surely  bring  to  pass.  In  like  manner  in  the  present 
instance  the  Fiat  account  can  be  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself  because  of  the  same  underlying  assumption.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Plagues  we  observed  a tendency  to  complete  the 
two  accounts  by  dividing  the  Result  sections  between  them 
and  even  by  a partitioning  of  some  of  the  other  sections,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  JE.  Eor  while  the  Fiat  and  Fulfilment 
groups  of  sections  can  each  be  regarded  as  complete  in  itself, 
they  would  both  gain  very  much  in  naturalness  if  each  could 
receive  some  elements  of  the  other:  that  is,  if  some  Fulfil- 
ment elements  could  be  added  to  the  Fiat  sections  and  some 
Fiat  elements  to  the  Fulfilment  sections. 

We  notice  consequently  as  the  second  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  above  analysis  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  P 
to  borrow  Fulfilment  elements  from  JE  and  the  correspond- 
ing though  much  less  marked  tendency  of  JE  to  borrow 
Fiat  elements  from  P.  This  is  done,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
utilizing  the  “repetitions” ; and  the  reason  it  is  more  notice- 
able in  P than  in  JE  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Fiat  account  is  more  noticeably  incomplete 
than  the  Fulfilment  account.  A statement  that  an  event  shall 
take  place,  however  certain  its  actual  occurrence  may  be,  is 
less  complete  in  itself  than  an  account  of  the  actual  happen- 
ing, even  though  the  latter  make  no  mention  of  reasons,  even 
very  important  reasons,  why  the  event  should  or  did  take 
place.  Besides  this,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  Fulfilment 
account  is  longer,  more  detailed  and  more  repetitious  than 
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the  Fiat  and  consequently  more  open  to  that  partitionment 
in  which  the  critic  is  so  skilful.  We  have  seen  that  these 
“repetitions”  represent  the  introduction  of  details  or  of  new 
material  or  the  simple  expansion  of  the  material.  We  shall 
now  consider  how  they  have  been  utilized  to  form  the 
“sources”  of  the  critics,  first  the  P account  and  then  the  JE 
analysis. 

First  Section. — When  we  compare  the  Fiat  and  Fulfilment 
portions  of  this  section,  we  observe  first  that  the  description 
of  the  terror  and  clamor  of  the  Israelites  (vss.  10-14)  being, 
as  stated  above,  a new  element  not  referred  to  in  the  Fiat  (P) 
is  naturally  allotted  to  JE.  On  the  other  hand  the  reference  to 
the  “hardening”  of  Pharaoh’s  heart  (vs.  8a)  naturally  sug- 
gests the  prediction  O’f  vs.  4a,  and  since  vss.  8-9  cover  much 
the  same  ground  as  vss.  5-6,  they  can  be  cut  away  and  given 
to  P.  Finally  since  the  command  to  Israel  to  encamp  appears 
in  P (vs.  2)  it  is  natural  to  assign  the  concluding  phrase  of 
vs.  4 “and  they  did  so”  to  the  same  source.  It  is  meaningless 
in  J. 

Second  Section. — Here  the  details  given  in  the  Fulfilment 
are  especially  noteworthy.  The  Fiat  does  not  mention  the 
Angel  of  God  (vs.  19a),  the  pillar  of  cloud  (vss.  19b,  20), 
the  strong  east  wind  (vs.  21b).  These  can  consequently  all 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  JE.  But  the  Fiat  does  mention 
the  stretching  out  of  Moses’  hand  to  divide  the  sea  (vs. 
2iac;  cf.  i6a),  the  crossing  dry-shod  (vss.  22;  cf.  i6b)  and 
the  pursuit  by  the  Egyptians  (vs.  23;  cf.  17a).  These  verses 
can  consequently  be  claimed  for  P.  If  this  is  done,  the  JE 
narrative  is  seriously  weakened,  since  it  then  contains  no 
account  of  the  actual  crossing  of  the  sea  by  Israel.  But  as 
this  can  be  inferred  from  the  content,  the  JE  account  remains 
measurably  complete.  The  reference  to  the  pillar  of  cloud 
being  foreign  to  P,  vss.  24-25  are  given  to  JE  although  the 
Avords  of  the  Egyptians  (vs.  25b)  would  favor  connecting 
them  with  vs.  18  as  its  fulfilment. 

Third  Section. — In  this  section  there  is,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  considerable  repetition.  The  Fiat  is  quite  brief,  a 
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single  verse,  and  contains  only  two  elements:  Moses  is  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  the  waters  are  to  return  and  over- 
whelm the  Egyptians.  The  Fulfilment  tells  us  first  that  Moses 
obeyed  (vs.  27a).  This  is  given  to  P.  We  are  then  told  twice 
that  the  waters  obeyed  and  destroyed  the  Egyptians  (vss. 
27b,  28).  One  of  these  statements  (vs.  27b)  is  given  to  JE, 
the  other  (vs.  28)  to  P.  Vss.  29,  30  describe  the  escape  of 
Israel.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Fiat.  But  since  these 
verses  cover  much  the  same  ground,  vs.  29  which  describes 
the  waters  as  a “wall”  (cf.  vs.  22  P)  is  given  to  P,  while  vss. 
30  and  31  which  continue  it  and  also  act  as  a concluding 
summary  are  given  to  JE. 

Turning  to  the  JE  analysis  we  observe  that  E as  defined 
by  Driver  is  very  fragmentary.  Only  vss.  lob  and  19a  are 
definitely  assigned  to  this  document,  the  words  “but  lift  thou 
up  thy  rod”  (in  i6a)  being  considered  less  certain.  It  should 
be  noted  that  each  of  these  passages  can  be  cut  out  of  its 
context,  because  it  closely  resembles  the  words  which  precede 
or  follow:  (a)  “and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto 
the  Lord”  is  parallel  to  the  words  which  precede,  “and  they 
were  sore  afraid,”  and  similar  to  the  words  which  follow 
“and  they  said  unto  Moses” ; (b)  '“but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod” 
(i6a)  differs  only  slightly  from  the  words  “and  stretch 
out  thine  hand”  which  immediately  follow;  (c)  “and  the 
Angel  of  God”  etc.  (19a)  closely  resembles  “and  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud”  etc.  (19b).  All  of  these  passages  are  cut  away 
from  their  contexts  simply  because  they  are  closely  enough 
parallel  to  what  precedes  or  follows  to  be  regarded  by  the 
critics  as  “repetitions”  or  duplicates. 

We  conclude,  then,  as  a result  of  the  comparison  of 
Driver’s  analysis  with  our  topical  outline  of  this  chapter, 
that  the  analysis  can  be  regarded  as  based  upon  the  rep>etitions 
which,  whatever  explanation  we  give  of  them,  are  so  mark- 
edly characteristic  of  this  chapter.  The  primary  analysis  is 
based  on  the  primary  repetition — the  Fiat-Fulfilment  struc- 
ture. The  secondary  analysis  is  based  on  the  secondary  repe- 
titions using  this  phrase  to  cover  all  expressions  which  can 
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be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  parallel  or  equivalent  one  to  the 
other,  as  for  example  the  “Angel  of  God”  and  “the  pillar  of 
cloud.”  Thus  far  very  little  has  been  said  about  the  linguistic 
phenomena.  This  is  not  because  we  have  any  thought  of 
ignoring  them,  but  simply  because  we  are  concerned  to  point 
out  that  the  widely  accepted  analysis  which  we  have  been 
examining  can  be  explained  almost  entirely  without  reference 
to  them.  They  must  of  course  be  discussed.  But  before  we 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  diction  and  style  it  will 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  analysis  which 
we  have  made  the  basis  of  comparison  is  far  from  being  uni- 
versally accepted. 

Tpie  Uncertainty  of  the  Critical  Analysis 
In  view  of  the  eminence  of  the  late  Dr.  Driver  in  critical 
circles  and  the  claim  which  is  frequently  made  that  the  critics 
are  agreed  as  to  the  results  of  criticism,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  his  analysis,  which  we  have  just  been  discussing,  is 
universally  accepted  among  critical  scholars.  The  general 
reader  would  naturally  infer  from  the  “typical”  statement 
quoted  above  that  the  “three  source”  analysis  of  Exodus 
xiv  which  Peritz  gives  is  the  critical  analysis. He  has  a good 
deal  to  say  about  the  way  in  which  “the  three  sources,”  J,  E 
and  P,  differ  from  one  another  in  describing  the  Crossing  of 
the  Sea,  but  not  a single  word  to  say  about  the  way  in  which 
the  critics  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  three  sources.  Certainly  this  would  seem  to 
imply  at  least  substantial  agreement  among  the  critics  as  to 
this  important  matter.  Yet  difference  of  opinion  actually  does 
exist  and  it  is  not  restricted  to  questions  of  minor  importance. 
We  shall  consider  two  of  these:  (i)  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  P;  (2)  the  question  of  the  JE  analysis.  A 
further  factor  which  greatly  complicates  the  critical  analysis 
and  which  must  also  be  considered  is  (3)  the  confusingly 
ambiguous  terminology  of  the  critics. 

See  above  p.  253.  The  analysis  which  Peritz  gives  in  the  volume 
quoted  differs  from  that  of  Driver  only  in  giving  the  words  “Wherefore 
criest  thou  unto  me,^”  to  E instead  of  P. 
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The  Uitcertainty  as  to  P 

This  phrase  will  have  a startling  sound  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  broad  generaliza- 
tions and  sweeping  assertions  of  the  critics  than  with  the 
inadequacy  and  insecurity  of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest.  If 
the  critics  are  sure  of  anything,  it  is  that  the  document  P 
has  a distinctive  character  and  has  been  identified  with  a 
measure  of  probability  practically  amounting  to  a demon- 
stration.^® As  regards  the  JE  analysis  they  are  much  less 
confident.  We  should  be  entitled,  therefore,  to  infer  from  the 
positiveness  with  which  they  often  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Exodus  xiv,  that  at  least  as  regards  P the  analysis  is 
certain.  And  there  would  seem  to  be  special  warrant  for  such 
an  assumption  in  this  particular  instance.  When  we  realize 
that  except  for  very  minor  variations  Driver’s  P,  as  given 
above,  goes  back  through  Ndldeke  (1869)’^^  to  Knobel 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  claim  is  made  that  P is  nowhere  un- 
certain. It  is  admitted  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case;  but  it  is  treated 
as  quite  exceptional.  At  least  the  statements  made  as  to  the  distinctive- 
ness of  P should  make  it  so.  Thus  Cornill  tells  us : “P  is  sharply  and 
clearly  differentiated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  documentary  Sources.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  serious  doubt  can  arise  as  to  what  really 
belongs  to  it.  Style  and  phraseology,  linguistic  usage  and  ideas  are  every- 
where so  markedly  similar,  the  same  interests  are  everywhere  served 
and  the  same  ends  so  studiously  pursued — whether  it  be  a piece  of  simple 
historic  narrative  or  a section  purely  legal  in  character  that  is  in  question 
— that  the  impression  is  produced  that  we  are  dealing  with  a single  com- 
plete unit”  (Introduction,  p.  93).  This  certainly  has  a very  definite  and 
positive  sound.  Yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  Comill  tells  us : “But  on 
closer  inspection,  it  will  appear  that  the  unity  is  one  of  spirit  only,  that 
it  is  not  a literary  unit  that  lies  before  us;  in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  P is  complicated  to  a quite  unusual  degree.” 
Although  the  latter  statement  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  problem  of 
the  strata  of  P and  not  to  the  distinguishing  of  P from  JE  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  statements  is  noteworthy.  According  to  the  one, 
everything  is  simple,  obvious,  and  certain.  According  to  the  other  mat- 
ters are  “complicated  to  a quite  unusual  degree.”  But  it  is  not  the  case 
that  P’s  problems  are  only  internal  ones ; they  are  external  as  well,  as 
we  shall  see  very  clearly  shortly. 

1*  Noldeke  gives  vs.  lob  to  P,  and  treats  the  words  “lift  thou  up  thy 
rod”  (vs.  16a)  as  a later  addition. 
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(1857)/®  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  assert  the  composite 
character  of  the  narrative/®  it  would  seem  as  if  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  P,  as  far  as 
critical  opinion  is  concerned.  Certainly  when  we  think  of  the 
many  changes  which  the  views  of  the  critics  have  undergone, 
an  analysis  which  has  maintained  itself  practically  unchanged 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  should  be  at  least  as 
certain  as  any  of  the  conclusions  of  the  critics. 

But  while  the  P analysis  as  defined  with  some  variations 
by  Knobel,  Noldeke  and  Driver  is  quite  generally  accepted 
it  has  not  passed  unchallenged.  On  the  contrary  it  has  met 
with  weighty  opposition.  In  1876  Wellhausen  challenged  the 
correctness  of  the  Knobel-Noldeke  analysis. He  declared 
that  only  vss.  i,  2,  4 (“and  they  did  so”),  8b,  9 (except  the 
words  “all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his 
horsemen  and  his  army”),  10  (the  words  “and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord”),  16  (except  “why  criest  thou 
unto  me”)  could  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  P (called  by 
him  0) ; and  that  from  vs.  16  on  there  was  no  clear  trace  of 
it,  except  possibly  vs.  28.  He  asserted  further  that  Knobel’s 
mistake,  as  he  regarded  it,  as  to  the  extent  of  P was  due  to 
failure  to  recognize  the  presence  of  E,  and  the  assigning  to 
P (as  differing  from  J)  of  elements  which  properly  belong 
to  E.  And  as  regards  the  last  eleven  verses  he  declared  that 
Knobel’s  “Grundschrift”  (i.e.,  P)  ought  to  be  given  to  E. 

This  tendency  to  minimize  P^®  has  been  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme by  Smend  and  Eissfeldt,  both  of  whom  deny  that  any 
P element  is  clearly  recognizable  in  the  chapter.  They  admit 

Knobel  attributes  the  words  “why  criest  thou  unto  me?”  (vs.  15) 
and  “lift  thou  up  thy  staff”  (vs.  16)  to  J ; he  gives  vs.  21  entire  to  P 
called  by  him  the  “Grundschrift.” 

1®  De  Wette  (1845)  following  Stahelin  attributed  ch.  xiv  as  a whole  to 
the  Jehovist.  Ewald  on  the  other  hand  distinguished  several  sources. 

Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,  in  loco. 

In  one  of  the  recent  works  on  Old  Testament  criticism  (Czarnomska, 
The  Authentic  Literature  of  Israel,  Vol.  I)  so  much  of  this  chapter  is 
assigned  to  J and  E that  even  if  all  the  balance  were  to  be  given  to  P 
(Vol.  II  has  not  yet  appeared),  this  source  would  be  very  meagre,  con- 
sisting only  of  vss.  1-4,  9b,  17,  most  of  27,  and  phrases  in  23  and  26. 
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however  that  there  is  indication  of  editing  by  the  latest 
redactor  (Rp).  In  the  case  of  these  scholars  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  their  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  is  marked  by 
the  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  two  Jehovist  sources^® 
which  have  long  been  recognized  by  some  scholars  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis.  If  two  distinct  J accounts  are  to 
be  made  out  of  the  Jehovist  document,  it  would  be  of  course 
natural  to  give  as  much  to  this  source  as  possible.  And  it  is 
consequently  not  surprising  that  Smend  should  show  a 
decided  unwillingness  to  admit  the  presence  of  a P element 
in  Exodus  xiv.  But  since  both  Smend  and  Eissfeldt  are  con- 
cerned to  prove  that  there  are  four  distinct  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch  (J^,  J®,  E,  P)  in  addition  to  the  Deuteronomist 
(D),  we  might  expect  them  to  be  ready  to  admit  P passages 
if  only  the  evidence  were  sufficiently  convincing.  As  it  is 
both  Smend  and  Eissfeldt  agree  with  Wellhausen  in  assign- 
ing to  E most  of  the  portions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  chapter 
which  Driver  regarded  as  P.  On  the  other  hand,  the  P pas- 
sages in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  are  largely  divided  by 
them  between  the  two  Jehovists,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
part  of  E remains  quite  fragmentary.^® 

Since  the  opinions  of  Wellhausen  should  not  be  without 
weight,^^  especially  with  those  who  profess  to  belong  to  the 


Smend  (Erzdhlung  des  Hexateuchs)  calls  these  sources  and  J^. 
Eissfeldt  {Hexateuch  Synapse)  calls  the  former  L (i.e.  “Laienschrift”) 
and  the  latter  J.  In  subsequent  references  to  these  sources  we  shall  use 
the  older  symbols  and  J^. 

Eissfeldt  gives  only  parts  of  vss.  2,  7,  9 and  10  to  E. 

Smend  (op.  cit.,  p.  2 f.)  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
when  Wellhausen  in  1877  completed  his  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
Hexateuch  he  described  his  investigations  as  largely  pioneer  work  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  rewarded  for  his  tedious  and 
thankless  labors  by  “discussion  and  contradiction.”  But  Smend  reminds 
us  that  this  concluding  paragraph  was  omitted  in  later  editions.  As  to 
these  editions  Wellhausen  has  himself  told  us  that  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  he  made  no  changes  in  the  text,  but  that  where  his 
views  had  undergone  change  he  had  directed  attention  to  this  by  adding 
Appendices  (Nachtrdge).  Consequently  when  in  the  third  edition 
(1899),  we  find  no  reference  in  the  appendix  to  Ex.  xiv  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  Wellhausen  held  practically  the  same  view  with  regard 
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school  which  bears  his  name,  let  us  consider  why  he  opposed 
the  widely  accepted  view  that  the  P element  is  prominent  in 
the  story  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  His  principal 
reason  for  assigning  so  little  of  the  narrative  to  P is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy;  and  should  have  been  taken  account  of 
by  Driver.  It  is  this,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Aaron 
We  have  seen  above*^  that  in  the  analysis  of  the  Plagues  it 
is  the  fact  that  Aaron  “co-operates”  with  Moses  in  several  of 
the  plagues  which  is  the  first  argument  given  by  Driver  for 
assigning  the  “middle  sections”  of  four  of  them  to  P.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  characteristic  of  P that  he  gives  prominence 
to  Aaron.  P may  even  be  said  to  have  created  the  role  of 
Aaron,  giving  to  him  a prominence  unknown  in  the  earlier 
sources.  Yet  here  in  the  story  of  this  last  and  in  some 
respects  greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  Aaron  is 
completely  ignored.  The  “rod”  is  indeed  referred  to,  as  in 
vii.  19,  viii.  5,  16,  17  (P).  But  it  is  not  in  the  hand  of  Aaron ; 
but  in  that  of  Moses,  which  in  the  case  of  ix.  23,  x.  13,  cf.  x. 
22  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  E.  This  is  certainly  re- 
markable if,  as  many  perhaps  most  of  the  critics  maintain, 
more  than  one-half  of  this  chapter  belongs  to  P.  Of  course 
it  may  be  alleged  that  here  in  this  particularly  important 
undertaking  direct  action  on  the  part  of  Moses  is  readily 
comprehensible.  But  while  this  explanation  merits  attention, 
such  a departure  from  his  ordinary  method  of  procedure  on 
the  part  of  P must,  as  Eissfeldt  points  out,  be  regarded  as 
noteworthy.  It  is  certainly  a damaging  admission  for  the 
critics  to  make.  For  we  have  only  to  apply  it  to  the  Plague 
narratives  and  it  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  assert  that  ix.  23, 
X.  13,  22  must  belong  to  a different  source  than  vii.  19,  viii. 
5,  16,  17  because  of  their  different  statements  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  plagues  were  brought  about.  Certainly 
it  must  be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  critics  to  find  that 

to  it  then  as  he  did  twenty  years  earlier.  .Such  an  inference  is  rendered 
all  the  more  probable  when  we  observe  that  the  Appendix  contains  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  Ex.  xvi. 

22  Pp.  617  ff. 
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the  indicium  which  has  been  of  such  help  to  them  in  recog- 
nizing the  P account  of  the  Plagues  fails  them  utterly  in  the 
case  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  its  absence  in 
the  latter  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an  explanation  which 
practically  destroys  its  value  as  a real  dififerentia  of  P. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  P account 
of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  we  consider,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  that  from  the  days  of  Knobel  to  the  present 
a large  part  of  this  chapter  (slightly  more  than  half)  has  been 
assigned  by  many  scholars,  and  with  marked  unanimity  to 
P,  such  a conclusion  would  seem  to  be  preposterous.  It  is 
drawn,  however,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  by  Well- 
hausen  ; and  for  the  whole  chapter  by  Smend  and  Eissfeldt 
both  of  whom  emphatically  deny  that  any  clear  trace  of  P can 
be  found  in  it.  Smend  thinks  that  P was  not  interested 
in  a miracle  of  this  sort  (a  special  providence !) , that  he  could 
not  understand  how  Pharaoh  after  the  slaying  of  the  first 
born  would  dare  again  to  challenge  the  might  of  Jehovah; 
and  he  compares  it  with  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  which 
also  he  finds  lacking  in  P.^®  It  is  noteworthy,  we  repeat, 
that  Wellhausen  fifty  years  ago  should  have  used  against 
the  recognition  of  any  considerable  P element  in  Exodus  xiv, 
the  very  argument  which  Driver  makes  much  of  in  the  an- 
alysis of  the  Plagues,  the  role  of  Aaron.  For  if  the  fact  that 
Aaron  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  five  of  the 
Plagues  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  that  portion  of 
the  narrative  to  J or  E,  should  not  the  failure  of  the  record 
of  the  Crossing  of  the  Sea  to  mention  Aaron  justify  a 
similar  inference  with  regard  to  it?  Certainly  if  this  impor- 
tant criterion  fails  us  there  must  be  others  of  a very  definite 
character  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  if  we  are  to  assign 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  narrative  to  P.  Yet  Well- 


The  fact  that  Smend  and  Eissfeldt  assign  little  or  nothing  in  Joshua 
i-xii  to  P,  weakens  greatly  the  force  of  this  argument  from  the  alleged 
silence  of  P as  to  the  Crossing  of  the  Jordan.  It  may  be  noted  that  Driver 
assigns  only  vss.  13,  15-17,  19  of  Josh.  iv.  to  P,  which  makes  his  P 
account  so  fragmentary  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
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hausen  and  Smend  do  not  rest  their  case  against  the  Knobel- 
Ndldeke  analysis  solely  on  the  failure  of  the  alleged  P to 
give  prominence  to  Aaron,  they  maintain  further  that  the 
linguistic  phenomena  support  their  contention.  Such  being 
the  case  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  and  then  to  consider 
briefly  the  arguments  given  by  Driver  in  support  of  his 
analysis. 

The  passages  assigned  to  P will  be  found  to  be  connected  both  with 
each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  belonging  to  the 
same  source:  thus  “harden  (pll^)  the  heart”  vs.  4 recurs  vss.  8,  17,  and 
is  the  same  term  that  is  used  by  P in  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  (p.  25)  ; 
“get  me  honour”  ib.  recurs  vss.  17,  18,  Lev.  x.  3 ; comp,  also  vss.  4,  18  “and 
the  Egyptians  shall  know,”  etc.  (cf.  vi.  7,  vii.  5,  xvi.  12)  ; vss.  9,  23  “and 
the  Egyptians  pursued”;  vss.  22,  29  “the  dry  land”  and  “the  wall”;  vss. 
16,  21  "divide”;  the  repetitions  (in  the  manner  of  P)  in  vs.  lyf.  as  com- 
pared with  vs.  4,  in  vs.  28a  as  compared  with  vs.  23,  in  vs.  29  as  com- 
pared with  vs.  22.  The  particulars  of  the  analysis  depend  to  a certain 
extent  upon  the  apparently  double  character  of  the  narrative  in  some 
parts  of  the  chapter.  As  regards  the  parts  attributed  to  E,  with  vs.  lob 
comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  7 (E)  ; with  vs.  19,  Gen.  xxi.  17,  xxxi.  ii  (the  “angel 
of  God”).  It  is  possible  that  other  traits  in  the  narrative  also  have  their 
source  in  E (e.g.  vs.  16  “lift  up  thy  rod”;  comp,  above,  p.  26).  xiv  28b 
may  be  a notice  derived  from  J (comp.  viii.  31,  ix.  7,  x.  19).^* 

It  is  to  be  observed  first  of  all  that  in  the  above  statement 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  which  we  have  been  stressing 
that  the  P of  the  Crossing  fails  to  “connect”  with  the  P of 
the  Plagues  as  regards  the  mention  of  Aaron.  In  other 
words  the  failure  of  the  P of  Ex.  xiv  to  show  the  first  and 
most  characteristic  mark  of  the  P of  Ex.  vii-xii,  is  passed 
over  in  silence. 

Having  called  attention  to  this  significant  omission  let  us 
now  look  at  the  evidence  presented  by  Driver ; and  first  as  it 
concerns  the  identification  of  P. 

(a)  “‘harden  (pin)  the  heart’  (vs.  4)  recurs  vss.  8,  17, 
and  is  the  same  term  that  is  used  by  P in  the  narrative  of  the 
plagues.”  This  phrase  has  been  already  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  our  study  of  the  Plagues.^®  There  it  was  shown  that 


2*  Introduction,  p.  30. 
Pp.  630  f. 
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this  expression  is  not  distinctive  of  P.  This  form  of  the  ex- 
pression is  found  there  twice  in  P (ix.  12,  xi.  10),  but  twice 
in  E (x.  20,  27,  cf.  iv.  21 ).  The  intransitive  or  “neutral”  ex- 
pression “and  was  hard  (i.e.  strong)  the  heart  of  Pharaoh” 
is  found  three  times  in  P (vii.  13,  22b,  viii,  19b)  and  once  in 
E.  Consequently  while  Well'hausen  rather  overstated  the 
matter  in  speaking  of  the  latter  expression  as  “usual”  in  P,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  former  is  distinctive  of  P as 
contrasted  with  E. 

(b)  “ ‘get  me  honour’  {ih),  recurs  vss.  17,  18,  Lev.  x.  3.” 
Aside  from  the  three  occurrences  in  this  chapter,  the  Niphal 
of  this  verb  occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Hexateuch.  Lev.  x. 
3 is  of  course  P.  But  the  participle  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  19 
(J),  Num.  xxii.  15  (JE)  and  Deut.  xxviii.  58  (D).  No 
strong  argiunent  for  P can  be  based  on  such  data. 

(c)  “ ‘and  the  Egyptians  shall  know’  etc.  (cf.  vi.  7,  vii.  5, 
xvi.  12).”  On  the  other  hand  the  words  of  Pharaoh  “I  know 
not  the  Lord”  (v.  2,  E)  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  “that  ye 
may  know  how  that  I am  the  Lord”  (x.  2,  J)  indicate  that 
this  phrase  need  not  be  P. 

(d)  “Vss.  9,  23  ‘and  the  Egyptians  pursued.’  ” The  word 
“pursue”  is  found  repeatedly  in  E (Gen.  xxxi.  23,  xxxv.  5, 
Ex.  XV.  9,  Josh.  xxiv.  6)  or  JE  (Gen.  xliv.  4 ( ?),  Josh.  ii.  5, 
7,  vii.  5,  viii.  16,  17,  24,  x.  10,  19).  If  “pursue”  is  character- 
istic of  P it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  it  occurs  in  E in  Ex. 
XV.  9 where  the  pursuit  is  definitely  referred  to  (“and  the 
enemy  said,  I will  pursue,”  etc.). 

(e)  “Vss.  22,  29  ‘the  dry  land’  and  ‘the  wall’.”  “Dry  land” 
(n^^'*)  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Hexateuch  in  addition  to 
its  three  occurrences  in  this  chapter.  In  Gen.  i.  9,  10  it  is  of 
course  P ; but  Ex.  iv.  9 is  J,  Josh.  iv.  22  is  and  Ex.  xv.  19 
is  cut  out  of  an  E context  and  given  to  P.  The  other  word  for 
“dry  land”  (ri3“in)  which  occurs  in  vs.  21  (J)  is  also  a rare 
word  found  only  four  other  times  in  the  Hexateuch;  all  are 
given  by  Driver  to  J or  JE.  “Wall”  is  also  a rare  word  in  the 
Hexateuch  being  found  three  times  in  Leviticus  (H),  twice 
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in  Dent,  and  three  times  in  Joshua.  The  latter  three  are  given 
by  Driver  to  JE. 

(f)  “Vss.  16,  21  ‘divide’.”  In  Gen.  vii.  ii  it  is  P;  in  Num. 
xvi.  31,  it  is  JE. 

(g)  “The  repetitions  (in  the  manner  of  P)  in  vs.  I7f  as 
compared  with  vs.  4,  in  vs.  28a  as  compared  with  vs.  23,  in 
vs.  29  as  compared  with  vs.  22.” 

(h)  “The  particulars  of  the  analysis  depend  to  a certain 
extent  upon  the  apparently  double  character  of  the  narrative 
in  some  parts  of  the  chapter.” 

The  last  two  reasons  (“g”  and  “h”)  touch  we  believe  the 
real  nerve  of  the  argument.  Are  the  “repetitions,”  which  are 
undeniably  present  in  this  chapter  to  an  unusual  degree,  in- 
dicative of  composite  authorship  or  are  they  intended  for 
emphasis?  We  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  some 
detail  and  shall  return  to  it  later.  At  present  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  purely  philological 
argument  is  concerned,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Wellhausen  can 
challenge  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  extent  of  P 
and  Smend  can  say  “I  can  find  certain  traces  of  P nowhere 
in  the  narrative.”^®  There  are  no  indications  of  P sufficiently 
marked  and  distinctive  to  offset  the  damaging  fact,  stressed 
by  Wellhausen,  Smend  and  Eissfeldt,  that  Aaron  is  not 
mentioned.  Since  the  rest  of  Driver’s  argument  deals  with  E 
we  shall  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  JE  analysis. 

The  JE  Analysis 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  Driver’s  E is  very  frag- 
mentary (consisting  of  only  parts  of  two  or  three  verses) 
and  that  it  is  formed  by  cutting  out  several  “unnecessary 
repetitions,”  as  the  critics  would  describe  them,  from  their 
context.  This  account  is  so  meagre  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a separate  and  distinct  source.  It  can  at  most 
be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  excerpts  f’"'m  such  a source. 

2®  It  was  pointed  out  above  that  Smend  admits  that  there  are  clear 
signs  of  the  latest  editor  Rp.  This  makes  us  wonder  whether  as  regards 
P and  Rp  we  are  not  dealing  with  a distinction  rather  than  a difference. 
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And  it  is  too  brief  to  give  us  very  much  of  an  idea  of  what 
that  source  actually  contained.  Yet  G.  F.  Moore  in  contrast- 
ing E with  J tells  us : 

In  E on  the  contrary,  whose  version  is  followed  by  P,  Moses  with  his 
rod  divides  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  stand  as  a wall  on  either  hand. 
The  angel  of  God  takes  his  station  in  the  rear  to  protect  the  Israelites 
from  their  pursuers.  When  they  have  crossed  in  safety,  Moses  stretches 
out  his  rod  and  the  waters  close  over  the  Egyptians  (i6*,  19a,  perhaps 
part  of  20).  The  song  of  Miriam  (xv.  20)  also  is  from  E.^^ 

Since  Moore  here  assigns  only  parts  of  two  verses  with  the 
possibility  of  part  of  a third  to  E,  we  may  assume  that  his 
assertion  that  E’s  version  differs  from  J’s  and  “is  followed 
by  P”  is  based  simply  and  solely  upon  the  words  “but  lift 
thou  up  thy  rod”  (vs.  16),  on  the  ground  that  these  words 
resemble  the  P statement,  “and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  sea  and  divide  it,”  which  immediately  follows. 

This  is  made  quite  clear  by  McFadyen  who  speaks  as 
follows : 

In  Exodus,  as  in  Genesis,  J reveals  the  divine  through  the  natural,  E 
rather  through  the  supernatural.  It  is  an  east  wind,  e.g.,  in  J,  as  in  the 
poem  XV.  10,  that  drives  back  the  Red  Sea,  xiv.  210  (as  it  had  brought 
the  locusts,  X.  13)  ; in  E this  happens  on  the  raising  of  Moses’  rod,  xiv. 
16.  Here  again,  as  in  Genesis,  we  find  that  E has  taken  the  first  step  on 
the  way  to  P.  For  this  miracle  (in  E)  at  the  Red  Sea,  which  in  J is  es- 
sentially natural,  and  miraculous  only  in  happening  at  the  critical 
moment,  is  considerably  heightened  in  P,  who  relates  that  the  waters 
were  a wall  unto  the  people  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  xiv.  22.28 

Consequently,  while  McFadyen  does  not  give  us  the  full 
details  of  his  E,  it  is  clear  that  vs.  i6a  contains  the  core  of  it. 

Such  a very  meagre  E as  is  given  us  by  Driver  cannot, 
however,  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  critics.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  expand  this  source.  The  following  lisF'® 


^•’’Encyclopaedia  Biblia,  col.  1443.  The  asterisk  (*)  after  the  16  means 
that  only  part  of  that  vs.  is  E,  probably  only  the  words,  “but  lift  thou 
up  thy  rod.” 

28  Old  Testament  Introduction,  p.  25. 

2®  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  this  list  aims  to  give  the  extent  of 
E only  in  broad  outline.  It  will  be  shown  presently  (see  pp.  285  If. 
infra)  that  two  systems  of  notation  are  used  by  the  critics,  and  that 
these  systems  are  not  employed  with  entire  uniformity.  In  some  instances 
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while  obviously  incomplete  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  critics  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  document. 

E IN  EXODUS  XIV 


Addis 

Bacon 

Baentsch 

Bewer 

Brightman 

CoRNILL 

Dillmann 

Holzinger 

Kautzsch 

Kent 

Kittel 

McNeile 

Peritz 

Procksch 

Sanders  & Fowler 

Sellin 

Strack 

The  Hexateuch^^ 


i6a,  19a 

3,  7ac,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  25a,  3i(?) 

3,  7ab,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  25a,  28a(?) 

7,  9a,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  24b 
3,  7,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  25a 
3(?).  7aab(?),  93)3,  153)3,  i6aa,  19a,  20a,  25a 
5-7,  9a(?),  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  24b(?),  25a 
153)3,  i6a,  19a,  2ib(?),  22(?),  23(part),  25a,  26(?), 
273a(?) 

7,  i6(?),  19a 

3,  7ac,  8b,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  23a,  24b,  31 
7,  9ay,  16,  19a,  22a 
7ac,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a 
lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a 

5b,  7aab,  loba^,  11-13,  I5,  16,  19a,  2oaa,  2i3a, 
22a,  23aa)3,  26a,  273a,  3i3a'b®‘’ 

3,  7ac,  8b,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  23a,  24b,  31 

5-2731 

lob,  19a 

7,  9a,  lob,  15a,  i6a,  19a,  20a,  24b 


In  the  above  list  Wellhausen,  Smend  and  Eissfeldt  are 
not  included,  because  the  difference  between  their  E and  that 
of  Driver  is  due  as  we  have  seen  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  these  scholars  minimize  the  P element  or  deny  its  pres- 


the  extent  of  the  different  sources  is  described  with  much  greater 
precision  than  in  others.  Consequently  the  reader  should  observe  that 
“a”  may  mean  that  all  or  only  part  of  “a”  is  given  to  E.  Thus  most  of  the 
scholars  whose  E is  here  given  assign,  in  vss.  15a  and  i6a,  only  the 
words  “wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?’’  and  “but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod’’ 
to  E. 

30  Vss.  11-13  and  31  aa  are  assigned  by  Procksch  to  E^',  the  rest  being 

El. 

31  This  surprising  assignment  of  23  verses  to  E is  made  in  the  three 
German  editions  of  Sellin’s  Einleitung  as  well  as  in  the  English  trans- 
lation (1923,  p.  62)  of  the  third  German  edition.  Otherwise  we  should 
be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a typographical  error.  It  might  mean  that  the 
bulk  of  vss.  5-27  is  regarded  as  E.  But  this  cannot  be  for  in  his  Geschichte 
(1924)  vss.  5,  6,  7ayg,  10,  11-14,  19b,  20b,  2ib,  24,  25b,  27b,  28b,  30  are  all 
given  to  J. 

J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  The  Hexateuch  (1900). 
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ence  entirely,  assigning  the  P element  in  the  second  half  of 
the  chapter  largely  to  All  of  the  scholars  listed  above 
accept  in  principle  the  Knobel-Noldeke  theory  as  regards  the 
P element.  Consequently  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  estimates 
of  the  extent  of  E should  vary  so  greatly — from  two  or 
three  part  verses  in  the  case  of  Kautzsch  and  Strack  to  about 
half  the  chapter  in  the  case  of  Procksch.  Furthermore  it  is 
significant  that  with  a couple  of  exceptions  the  E of  these 
scholars  is  very  fragmentary,  being  made  up  very  largely  of 
parts  or  fragments  of  verses.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  fragmentary  document  than  Procksch’s  E.  It  is  made  up 
of  about  fourteen  portions  only  two  of  which  ( 1 1-13  and  15- 
16)  cover  as  much  as  an  entire  verse. 

In  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  E it 
will  hardly  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  arguments 
for  the  partition  adopted  by  this  or  that  scholar.  If  there 
were  any  convincing  linguistic  or  other  data,  there  would 
not  be  such  a striking  difference  between  the  analyses  pro- 
posed by  the  critics.  The  fact  that  the  analysis  which  they 
give  is  so  largely  secured  by  splitting  up  verses  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  based  on  the  repetitions.  This  is  shown  very 
plainly  in  the  verses  assigned  by  Driver  to  E ( lob,  i6a,  19a). 
Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

a.  As  to  the  words  “and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out 
unto  the  Lord”  (lob),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  linguistically 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  as  E.  The  phrase  “the 
children  of  Israel”  is  found  in  all  three  sources  and  is  very 
frequent  in  P.  In  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  found  seven  times  in  J,  six  times  in  E,  and  three 
times  in  P.  The  verb  “cry  out”  occurs  elsewhere  in  J (cf. 
Gen.  iv.  10,  xxvii.  34,  Ex.  v.  8,  15,  viii.  12)  and  in  vs.  15  of 
this  chapter  it  belongs  according  to  Driver  to  P.  Conse- 
quently the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  E (as  in  Gen.  xvii.  4,  xli. 
55,  Ex.  xxii.  22,  26,  Num.  xii.  13  ( .^),  Josh.  xxiv.  7)  is  in- 

33  Wellhausen’s  E is  vss.  3,  4a,  7,  8a,  9a  (part),  10  (beginning),  15a 
(part),  i6-i9a,  22,  23,  26,  27a  (part),  28,  29.  Eissfeldt’s  is  2b,  ya^, 
9by8,  10  (end),  i6aj8-i9a,  2oaa,  2iaajb-23,  26-27aa,  28a,  29. 
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conclusive.  And  finally  the  fact  that  “Lord”  (Jehovah)  is 
used  instead  of  “God”  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  E, 
if  God  (“Angel  of  God”)  in  vs.  19a  is  an  argument  that 
that  passage  is  E.  There  is  linguistically  no  warrant  for 
severing  these  words  from  their  (J)  context  and  assigning 
them  to  E. 

Furthermore  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  one  of  three  state- 
ments of  similar  import.  We  are  told  that  the  Israelites  cried 
out  unto  the  Lord  (vs.  lob),  that  they  complained  against 
Moses  and  he  reassured  them  (vss.  1 1-14),  and  that  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses  “Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?”  (vs.  15^ 
which  clearly  implies  that  Moses  had  himself  cried  out  unto 
the  Lord  just  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  his  people  did.  Is 
there  anything  inconsistent  about  these  three  statements  ? Is 
there  any  reason  why  they  may  not  all  be  true  ? Clearly  there 
is  not.  It  was  natural  that  the  children  of  Israel  who  had 
witnessed  the  signs  and  wonders  of  Egypt  should  cry  out  to 
the  Lord  for  deliverance  when  they  saw  the  Egyptians  ap- 
proaching, and  that,  at  the  same  time  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  and  without  waiting  for  their  prayer  to  be  answered, 
they  should  load  Moses  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  It  was 
natural  that  Moses  who  had  shown  himself  most  unwilling 
to  face  the  task  of  their  deliverance  should  cry  out  to  God  in 
this  moment  of  supreme  need.  What  he  said  we  are  not  told. 
But  in  chap.  v.  21-23,  where  we  find  him  placed  in  a similar 
situation,  he  lays  the  matter  before  God  and  seeks  an  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  failure  of  his  mission  and  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  Lord’s  promises.  Yet  vss.  5-23  of  that  chap- 
ter are  given  wholly  to  J.  The  three  statements  are  perfectly 
consistent.  But  if  three  narratives  are  to  be  sought  for  in  this 
record,  here  are  three  statements  which  differ  enough  to  be 
different  (that  is  all  that  can  be  said)  and  so  can  be  given, 
one  to  P,  one  to  J and  the  third  to  E.  The  J account  does  not 
suffer  materially  since  the  words  “and  they  were  sore  afraid” 
give  the  reason  for  both  the  outcry  to  the  Lord  and  the  com- 
plaint to  Moses.  But  the  words  “and  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  out  unto  the  Lord”  stand  totally  unconnected  in  Driv- 
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er’s  E account ; and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been 
cut  away  from  their  context. 

h.  “But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod”  (vs.  i6a).  This  is  one  of  the 
“traits  in  the  narrative”  of  which  Driver  remarks  that  they 
“may  have  their  source  in  E.”  The  caution  of  this  state- 
ment is  significant  because  as  we  have  seen  this  phrase  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  contention  that  E agrees  with  P in  in- 
troducing a sign,  and  is  thus  the  connecting  link  between  J 
and  P in  the  development  of  the  tradition.  What  warrant  is 
there  for  partitioning  this  verse  after  this  manner?  If  the 
words,  “but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,”  are  assigned  to  E,  why 
should  not  the  following  clause,  “and  stretch  out  thine  hand 
over  (the  sea),”  be  similarly  treated?  These  exact  words 
occur  in  ix.  22  and  x.  12,  21  and  are  there  assigned  to  E. 
Furthermore  in  two  of  these  passages  the  “rod”  is  referred 
to  in  the  immediate  context  (ix.  23,  x.  13).  What  more  na- 
tural, then,  than  to  assign  both  expressions  to  E?^*  Do  not 
the  critics  tell  us  that  it  is  characteristic  of  E to  speak  of 
Moses’  rod?  If  on  the  other  hand  the  words  “and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  over  (the  sea)”  are  given  to  P,  which  would 
be  possible  since  this  phrase  is  found  in  P (vii.  19,  viii.  5, 
xiv.  26,  cf.  viii.  16)  as  well  as  in  E,  why  not  assign  the  words 
“but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod”  to  P?  This  would  be  favored  by 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  as  in  those  mentioned 
above,  the  rod  is  also  referred  to.  Notice  especially  vii.  19 
where  the  words  “take  thy  rod  and  stretch  out  thine  hand 
over”  are  strictly  parallel  to  “lift  up  thy  rod  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over”  (xiv.  16).  If  vii.  19  is  not  partitioned  be- 
cause of  its  “double”  statement,  why  should  xiv.  16  be?  The 
difference  in  expression  is  only  one  word : vii.  19  has  “take” 
(np)  a common  verb  in  Hebrew  which  is  used  in  vii.  9 and 
ix.  8 (both  P) ; xiv.  16  on  the  other  hand  has  “lift  up” 
(Din)  a rare  expression  (as  used  in  this  sense)  which  is 
found  in  P in  Numb.  xx.  1 1 and  in  E in  Ex.  vii.  20b,  xvii.  1 1. 

McNeile  in  his  Exodus  (1908)  gives  the  entire  first  half  of  the 
verse  (including  the  words  “and  divide  it”)  to  E.  Procksch  claims  the 
entire  verse  for  his  E^. 
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That  these  two  expressions  belong  together  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  both  have  the  same  subject,  Moses. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  the  words  “lift 
thou  up  thy  rod”  must  be  E because  the  command  is  ad- 
dressed to  Moses  not  Aaron.  For  then  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing the  words,  “and  stretch  out  thine  hand,”  must  also  be  E. 
For  we  have  seen  above  that  the  failure  to  mention  Aaron 
is,  as  Wellhausen  declared  half  a century  ago,  the  weak  point 
in  the  basic  P-JE  analysis.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
cutting  these  phrases  apart®®  and  giving  one  to  E and  the 
other  to  P,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  determination  of 
the  critics  to  decompose  the  narrative  into  three  sources. 
The  fact  that  there  are  two  expressions  instead  of  one  is  the 
only  warrant  for  the  partitionment.  In  other  words  the  critics 
utilize  the  “repetition”  here  in  making  out  their  third  source. 
But  in  vii.  19  where  they  do  not  need  it  the  presence  of  the 
repetition  is  ignored. 

c.  “And  the  Angel  of  God,  who  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them”  (vs.  19a).  The 
phrasing  of  the  two  parts  of  this  verse  is  so  similar  that  the 
argument  for  dividing  it  between  J and  E must  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  one  speaks  of  the  “Angel  of  God”  while  the 
other  speaks  of  “the  pillar  of  cloud.”  Two  points  are  to  be 
noted:  (i)  It  is  admitted  by  the  critics  that  “angels”  are 
mentioned  in  J,  as  well  as  in  E.  McNeile,  while  arguing  for 
the  composite  structure  of  this  passage,  points  out  that  J and 
E shared  this  conception.®®  He  cites  the  following  J passages : 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  9 ff.,  xxii.  ii,  15,  xxiv.  7,  40,  Ex.  iii.  2,  xxxiii. 

35  Wellhausen’s  comment  on  this  phrase  is  of  special  interest.  He 
remarks : “It  will  not  do  to  attribute  the  rod  of  Moses  to  later  editing  and 
refer  to  vss.  21,  26f.  in  support  of  this.  A comparison  of  viii.  2 with  viii. 
13  or  ix.  22  with  ix.  23  or  x.  12  with  x.  13  or  xvii.  9 with  vii.  iif  or 
Josh.  viii.  18  with  vs.  19  makes  it  undeniable  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
difference  between  xiv.  16  and  xiv.  21,  26f,  but  that  also  in  the  latter 
verses  the  rod  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Moses  (just  as  in  x.  21,  cf. 
iv.  17  where  this  is  stated  once  for  all).”  This  is  a strong  denial  of  the 
composite  character  of  vs.  16  whether  the  words  “later  editing”  be 
taken  as  referring  to  P or  to  a redactor. 

Exodus,  p.  144. 
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2.  Consequently,  as  far  as  the  mention  of  the  Angel  is  con- 
cerned, this  verse  may  belong  to  J.  (2)  The  fact  that  “God” 
is  mentioned  (“the  Angel  of  God”)  is  also  not  sufficient 
proof  that  this  passage  is  E.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  use 
of  the  name  “God”  (Elohim)  instead  of  “Lord”  (Jehovah) 
is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  E.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Elohim  occurs  in  J some  twenty  times  in  the  Hexateuch 
and  that  in  Gen.  ii-iii  which  Driver  classes  among  the  “note- 
worthy specimens”  of  J’s  style®^  it  is  found  three  times,  it  is 
clear  that  the  phrase  “Angel  of  God”  could  be  used  by  J.®® 

Since  among  the  other  passages  assigned  by  various 
scholars  to  E there  are  two  which  are  assigned  by  a majority 
of  those  mentioned  above  to  this  source,  let  us  examine  them 
also. 

d.  “And  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots  [and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,]  and  captains  over  all  of  them”  (vs.  7). 
The  reference  to  the  “chariots”  would  be  quite  appropriate 
to  P who  repeatedly  makes  detailed  reference  to  the  hosts  of 
the  Egyptians  (vss.  9,  17,  18,  23,  26,  28) ; and  there  are  no 
words  in  this  verse  which  so  far  as  we  can  see  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  P (“chosen”  and  “captain”  are  both  found 

Introduction,  p.  119.  The  cavalier  way  in  which  the  critics  can  treat 
even  such  an  important  criterion  as  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  from  Brightman  (Sources,  p.  22).  After 
speaking  of  the  name  “Jehovah”  as  “outstanding”  with  J,  as  “almost 
exclusively”  used  “throughout  the  entire  narrative,”  he  qualifies  by 
saying  “J  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  this  name.”  Then  after 
citing  some  exceptions  he  concludes ; “It  follows  that  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  is  by  no  means  an  infallible,  or  the  chief,  criterion  for 
separation  of  the  sources.  Steuernagel  says  that  there  is  no  compulsion 
for  a Jahvistic  writer  always  to  use  the  name  ‘Jehovah.’  Eichrodt  rightly 
calls  dependence  on  this  criterion  the  ‘baby-shoes’  of  criticism,  that  need 
to  be  taken  off.”  When  the  rules  of  criticism  work  out  to  his  satisfaction 
the  critic  uses  them  as  seven  league  boots  with  which  he  can  ride  rough 
shod  over  all  opposition.  But  when  they  do  not  favor  his  theories,  the}" 
become  ‘baby-shoes’  to  be  discarded  at  pleasure. 

***  In  view  of  the  tendency  to  set  the  two  parts  of  this  verse  over 
against  one  another  as  representing  two  different  conceptions,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Kuenen  insisted  that  they  belong  together,  that 
the  “angel”  and  the  “pillar”  are  to  be  “identified.”  He  therefore  gave 
the  whole  verse  to  E (Einleitung  I.,  p.  145). 
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in  Chronicles).  The  only  reason  for  assigning  vs.  7 in  whole 
or  in  part  to  E is  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  vs.  6.  “After  Pharaoh  has  already  collected  his 
forces  in  vs.  6,  the  statement  that  he  took  six  hundred  chosen 
chariots  can  hardly  proceed  from  the  same  writer.  The  words 
and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt  are  again  incongruous  with  vs. 
^a  ”38  Yhis  means  either  that  we  have  here  a very  crude  and 
clumsy  combination  of  discordant  statements  taken  from 
different  sources,  or  that  here  as  in  other  passages  the  critics 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  emphatic  repetition.  The  “ands” 
are  not  indicative  of  chronological  sequence.  Like  the  “and 
returned”  of  vss.  27  and  28,  and  the  “and  pursued”  of  vss.  8 
and  9,  the  repetition  is  largely  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  And 
if  the  “and”  of  the  objectionable  phrase  “and  all  the  chariots 
of  Egypt”  be  rendered  “even”  that  difficulty  also  disappears. 

e.  “[And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses]  Wherefore  criest 
thou  unto  me?”  (vs.  15a).  The  chief  reason  for  assigning 
this  clause  to  E must  be  its  resemblance  to  lob.  But  in  lob  we 
do  not  read  that  Moses  cried  unto  God,  but  that  Israel  did  so. 
Since  as  pointed  out  above  the  word  “cry  out”  is  not  dis- 
tinctive of  E,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  assigning 
either  passage  to  that  source.  It  can  be  cut  away  because  its 
omission  does  not  seriously  affect  the  connection  between 
the  two  remaining  parts  of  the  verse.  But  there  is  no  warrant 
for  it  except  the  critical  theory  of  a tripartite  structure  of 
the  narrative. 

The  Ambiguous  Terminology  of  the  Critics. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  things  about  the  documentary 
analysis  is  that  the  critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  verse  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  to  be  desig- 
nated. Thus,  in  the  case  of  that  vitally  important  passage,  vs. 
21,  Driver  as  we  have  seen  divides  it  into  three  parts  which 
he  designates  a,  b, 

(a)  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea;  (b)  and  the  Lord 
The  Hexateuch,  II,  p.  100. 

To  make  the  ana^'sis  perfectly  clear,  he  adds  the  closing  words  of 
the  first  two:  viz.,  “21a  (to  over  the  sea),"  “21b  (to  dry  land),"  “21c.” 
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caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  land,  (c)  and  the  waters  were  divided. 

This  tripartite  analysis  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  in  “a”  the 
subject  is  Moses,  in  “b”  it  is  the  Lord,  in  “c”  the  waters. 
Consequently  in  Driverian  language,  which  is  apparently 
generally  accepted  in  England  and  America,*^  2iac  is  P,  2ib 
is  J.  But  w’hen  we  turn  to  Holzinger’s  Einleitung  we  find 
that  in  his  Tables  Driver’s  analysis  of  this  verse  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms:  P is  given  2iaab,  J is  given  2ia/?y. 
This  can  only  mean  that  Holzinger  would  divide  the  verse 
as  follows.  The  major  divisions  would  be : 

(a)  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea;  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  land,  (b)  and  the  waters  were  divided. 

The  subdivisions  of  “a”  would  then  be : 

(a)  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea;  (yg)  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  (y)  and 
made  the  sea  dry  land. 

Consequently  the  reader  is  expected  to  understand  that  2ic 
with  Driver  means  2ib  with  Holzinger,  and  that  21b  with 
Driver  means  2ia/?y  with  Holzinger.*^ 

The  principal  reason  for  this  very  confusing  and  mis- 
leading difference  in  notation  is  that  for  the  convenience  of 
English  readers  Driver’s  analysis  is  based  on  the  English 
version,  while  Holzinger  has  based  his  on  the  Hebrew  text 
and  followed  the  Massoretic  punctuation.*®  Since  his  analysis 
divided  the  verse  into  three  parts  Driver  called  them  a,  b. 

It  is  followed  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  but  not  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  if  we  can  judge  by  the  articles  on  “Exodus”  in  these  works. 

^^Cf.  vs.  27  where  Driver’s  27a  (P)  and  27b  (J)  are  translated  into 
27  aa  and  27a^yb  respectively. 

Driver  exceptionally  followed  this  notation.  In  his  analysis  of 
Exod.  XXX,  he  gives  vss.  20c-22ba  to  E and  22byg  to  J,  clearly 
analyzing  22  according  to  the  Mass,  accents  thus:  “(a)  and  God 
remembered  Rachel,  (b)  and  God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened 
her  womb.”  The  two  subdivisions  a and  yg  are  then  “(a)  and  God 
hearkened  to  her,  (yg)  and  opened  her  womb.”  We  should  have  expected 
him  to  number  the  three  verbal  clauses  a,  b,  c as  is  done  for  example  in 
The  Hexateuch.  Cf.  footnote  31  supra  where  in  Sellin’s  J as  given  in  his 
Geschichte  vs.  21b  is  clearly  a mistake  for  2ia^y,  since  his  7ayg  clearly 
shows  that  he  follows  the  Massoretic  punctuation. 
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and  c,  despite  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  four  verbs  would 
favor  a four-fold  analysis.  Holzinger  on  the  other  hand  by 
following  the  Hebrew  accents  divided  the  verse  into  two 
major  divisions  (indicated  by  Athnach),  the  first  of  which 
is  so  much  longer  than  the  other  that  it  has  to  be  subdivided 
into  three  parts  (a/8y).^*  Yet  despite  the  confusion  which 
results  from  this  difference  in  classification  the  present  writer 
has  sought  in  vain  in  Holzinger’s  Einleitung  for  any  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  these  symbols.*®  Holzinger  leaves  the  reader 
to  puzzle  these  things  out  for  himself.  And  Holzinger  is  not 
alone  in  this.  Perhaps  the  most  complicated  analysis  of  E 
which  has  been  proposed  is  that  of  Procksch.  Procksch  gives 
vss.  5b,  yaab,  gaa^,  loba,  lobyS,  15,  16,  19a,  2oaa,  2iaa, 
22a(?),  23aab,  26a,  27aa,  31b  to  E^;  and  vss.  11-13,  3iaa 
to  E^  Yet  Procksch  does  not  tell  the  reader  whether  he  is 
using  these  symbols  in  the  same  way  that  Holzinger  did.*® 
The  reader  is  left  to  figure  this  out  for  himself.  And  it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  some  pains  that  he  will  convince  himself 
that  Procksch’s  analysis  of  this  verse  (2iaa  [E^],  2ia/8y  [J] 


**  The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  punctuation  regularly  divides  a verse 
into  two  parts  and  that  these  parts  may  be  of  very  unequal  length 
makes  an  analysis  based  upon  it  decidedly  clumsy.  This  is  especially  ap- 
parent in  vs.  4.  Wellhausen’s  analysis  of  it  is  given  by  Holzinger  as  4a 
(J),  4'b  (P).  But  there  are  six  clauses  in  the  verse,  five  of  which  are  in 
“a”  and  only  one  in  “b,”  which  consists  only  of  the  words  “and  they  did 
so.”  Consequently  the  full  analysis  would  read  4aa^yS£  (J).  4b  (P). 
But  in  spite  of  this  it  would  be  simpler  if  all  scholars  would  follow  the 
Hebrew  punctuation,  since  analyses  based  on  a version  are  sure  to  vary 
and  so  to  lead  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

In  the  case  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 he  has  even  introduced  Hebrew 
letters.  The  words  “these  are  the  generations  of  Jacob”  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2) 
he  describes  as  vs.  2aai<  in  summarizing  Dillmann’s  analysis.  Yet  this 
use  seems  to  be  quite  exceptional  and  even  here  it  is  not  consistently 
used.  For  he  tells  us  that  Wellhausen  gave  vs.  2a  to  P,  which  must 
involve  a different  notation,  since  Wellhausen  merely  added  (and  that 
somewhat  doubtfully)  the  words  “Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old.” 
This  certainly  should  not  represent  more  than  2aa;  yet  he  calls  it  2a. 
Driver  on  the  other  hand  calls  the  first  clause  (“these  are  the  genera- 
tions of  Jacob”)  simply  vs.  2a. 

^8  He  frequently  introduces  the  Hebrew  words  to  indicate  the  exact 
extent  of  the  passage  referred  to. 
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and  2ib  [P])  indicates  that  Procksch  follows  Holzinger’s 
system  of  designating  the  division  of  verses,  and  that 
Procksch’s  analysis  of  vs.  21  differs  from  Driver’s  only  in 
this  that  vs.  2iaa  is  given  by  him  to  instead  of  to  P. 

But  even  among  those  who  adopt  the  “Hebrew”  notation 
there  is  confusion  as  to  its  application.  For  instance  in  vs.  9 
Wellhausen  gives  the  words  “all  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  and  his  army”  to  E.  Holzinger 
describes  Wellhausen’s  analysis  of  this  verse  thus : vs.  9aab 
(P)  vs.  9a;8  (E).  This  means  that  the  verse  is  composed  of 
“a”and“b”  as  follows: 

(a)  “And  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  and  overtook  them  en- 
camping by  the  sea,  all  the  horses  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  and  his 
army  (b)  by  Pi-hahiroth,  over  against  Baal-zephon.” 

It  means  also  that  “a”  is  subdivided  thus : 

(a)  “and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  and  overtook  them  en- 
camping by  the  sea  (yg)  all  the  horses  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  and 
his  army.” 

This  must  be  the  case  since  what  Holzinger  calls  13  is  ex- 
pressly defined  by  Wellhausen  as  consisting  of  the  words  “all 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  and  his 
army.”  But  when  we  find  that  Holzinger  gives  Kittel’s  analy- 
sis as:  vs.  ga.^h  (P),  vs.  9aa  (J),  vs.  9ay  (E),  it  is  clear 
that  “a”  must  be  analyzed  by  Kittel  as  follows : 

(a)  “and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  (yg)  and  overtook  them  en- 
camping by  the  sea,  (y)  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
horsemen  and  his  army.” 

This  means  that  in  describing  Wellhausen’s  analysis  of  “a,” 
Holzinger  used  only  two  symbols,  a and  13,  since  Wellhausen 
divided  this  passage  between  only  two  documents.  Whereas 
in  describing  Kittel’s  analysis  he  used  three  symbols  af3y 
because  Kittel  partitioned  it  between  three  documents.  Con- 
sequently what  Holzinger  calls  9aa  in  speaking  of  Well- 
hausen is  9aaj8  when  he  is  speaking  of  Kittel,  and  what  he 
calls  ga.13  in  the  one  case  is  9ay  in  the  other.*’^  Turning  to  “b” 

When  we  turn  to  Procksch  and  examine  his  analysis  of  vs.  9,  we 
tind  it  to  be  the  following  payb  (P),  gaa/3  (ED-  This  means  of  course 
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a moment  we  notice  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  prepositional 
phrases:  “beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon.”  It  is  usu- 
ally given  to  P.  However  Smend  not  merely  rejects  this  as- 
signment but  divides  “b”  into  two  parts  giving  the  words 
“beside  Pi-hahiroth”  to  and  “before  Baal-zephon”  to 
This  analysis  Holzinger  and  Procksch  would  perhaps  de- 
scribe by  “ba”  and  “b/?.”  But  Smend,  whose  analysis  is 
difficult  to  follow,  prefers  to  give  the  Hebrew  words  them- 
selves instead  of  using  symbols.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  not 
attempting  a notation.  For  if  “beside  Pi-hahiroth”  is  called 
“ba”  in  vs.  9,  what  would  we  call  this  phrase  in  vs.  2 ? 

Vs.  10  is  an  even  more  instructive  example.  The  Masso retie 
punctuation  divides  the  verse  as  follows : 

(a)  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  (b)  the  children  of  Israel  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  and,  behold  the  Egyptians  were  marching  after  them ; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid:  and  the  Children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto 
the  Lord. 

In  the  Hebrew  this  gives  only  two  words  to  loa;  all  the  rest 
is  lob.  Driver  on  the  other  hand  divides  the  verse  at  the  other 
end,  after  the  words  “sore  afraid,”  his  lob  covering  only 
the  words  “and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the 
Lord.”  Holzinger  cites  Driver  as  giving  loa  to  J and  lob  to 
E (clearly  adopting  Driver’s  notation).  He  tells  us  that 
Wellhausen  gives  the  “beginning”  of  the  verse  to  E,  the 
“middle”  to  J and  the  “end”  to  P — further  defining  the 
“middle”  as  covering  the  words  “and  behold  the  Egyptians 
were  marching  after  them;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.” 
This  means  that  the  word  “beginning”  as  applied  to  Well- 
hausen’s  analysis  corresponds  neither  to  Driver’s  loa  nor  to 
the  Massoretic  loa.  Yet  Holzinger  cites  Cornill  as  giving 
loa  to  E,  loba  to  J,  lob^S  to  P,  which  ought  to  mean  that 
Cornill’s  “a”  and  “b”  correspond  to  the  Massoretic  division. 
Consequently  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  while  in 
vs.  21  Holzinger  restated  Driver’s  2iabc  in  terms  of 

that  Procksch  adopts  the  tripartite  analysis  of  9a  into  a/3y-  Yet  Procksch 
apparently  feels  it  necessary  to  state  that  gaa^  which  he  gives  to  E^ 
goes  to  and  includes  the  words  “by  the  sea.” 
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2iaa/?yb,  in  vs.  lO  he  kept  Driver’s  notation  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  brought  his  statement  of  Driver’s  analysis 
into  conflict  with  that  for  Cornill  (and  Kittel).^®  Such  incon- 
sistencies in  a work  which  has  been  recommended  again  and 
again  by  critical  scholars  as  a standard  work  of  reference 
speaks  volumes  for  the  complexity  of  the  analysis. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  the  preceding  pages  will  have 
proved  extremely  dry  and  uninteresting  to  most  readers  of 
this  article.  They  are  intended,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  critical  analysis  and  of  its  terminol- 
ogy, and  also  and  especially  to  point  out  how  misleading  are 
the  books  which  are  prepared  for  the  lay-reader  and  for  use 
as  text  books  in  schools  and  colleges  and  which  are  designed 
to  simplify  and  popularize  the  results  of  the  “Higher  Criti- 
cism.” The  student  whose  knowledge  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  is  derived  solely  from  one  of  these  popular  presen- 
tations, would  naturally  suppose  that  the  “three  source” 
analysis  of  Exodus  xiv  is  a very  simple  and  obvious  one,  and 
that  all  scholars  are  agreed  with  regard  to  it.  But  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  actual  fact  as  every  one  who  has 
any  thing  more  than  a speaking  acquaintance  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Old  Testament  criticism  very  well  knows.  The 
critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  conclusions ; and  their  con- 
clusions are  not  simple.  They  are  so  complicated  that  the 
critics  themselves  become  confused  in  their  own  statement 
of  them. 

The  Destructiveness  of  the  Documentary  Analysis 
The  destructiveness  of  the  documentary  analysis  shows 
itself  in  three  different  ways : (a)  it  is  a disintegrative  analy- 
sis, (b)  it  is  largely  motivated  by  a naturalistic  view  of 
history,  (c)  it  discredits  the  record  as  reliable  history. 

The  Analysis  is  disintegrative 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  prove  that  the  tendency  of  criticism  as  regards  this 


In  view  of  the  above  difference  of  notation  we  may  well  ask,  What 
does  Bewer  mean  when  he  says  that  loa  is  J,  lob  is  E and  loc  is  P? 
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chapter  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a progressive  disinte- 
gration of  the  document.  The  examples  which  have  been 
cited  show  this  very  clearly.  Thus,  vs.  9 is  given  entire  to  P 
by  Knobel,  Ndldeke,  and  Driver.  Wellhausen  divides  9a 
into  two  parts  (J  and  E),  Kittel  divides  it  into  three  parts 
(J,  E and  P),  but  both  give  9b  to  P.  Then  Smend  and  Eiss- 
feldt  apparently  discover  the  possibility  of  dividing  9b  into 
two  parts.  This  makes  five  source-fragments  in  a single 
verse  of  moderate  length.  Smend  reminds  us  that  vss.  1-4  are 
generally  (“allgemein”  is  a slight  overstatement)  given  to 
P.  But  he  and  Eissfeldt  succeed  in  finding  two  and  perhaps 
three  sources  in  vs.  2 ; and  a number  of  scholars  give  vs.  3 
to  E.  Vs.  5 is  given  by  Driver  and  others  to  J.  But  Bewer 
gives  5a  to  P and  5b  to  J ; Procksch  gives  5a  to  J,  5b  to  E^ ; 
Smend  and  Eissfeldt  give  5a  to  and  5b  to  J^.  Vs.  7 is  J 
according  to  Driver;  Bacon,  Baentsch  and  Smend  find  two 
sources  in  it;  Eissfeldt  finds  three.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Aside  from  one  section  of  four 
verses  (vss.  11-14)  which  is  given  as  an  entirety  to  J,  there 
is  sc;ircely  a verse  which  has  not  been  cut  away  from  its  con- 
text or,  if  it  is  of  any  length,  divided  between  two  or  three 
sources.  And  these  three  sources  may  be  J^,  J",  E^,  E^  P, 
not  to  speak  of  the  redactor  or  redactors.  Logically  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  extremes  to  which  this  analysis  might  be 
carried. 

The  Analysis  shows  Naturalistic  Bias 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  second  place  that  while  questions 
of  style  and  diction  figure  to  some  extent  in  this  analysi.s, 
and  while  the  repetitions  are  skilfully  used  to  construct  the 
documentary  sources,  the  critics  find  their  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  correctness  of  their  theory  in  the  alleged  dis- 
agreement of  the  sources  as  to  the  way  in  which  Israel  was 
delivered  and  the  Egyptians  overthrown.  As  the  narrative 
stands  in  chapter  xiv  it  clearly  describes  an  act  or  a series  of 


It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  follows  Wellhausen.  But 
are  we  entitled  to  assume  this  positively? 
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acts  of  sovereign  power  which  manifest  forth  in  a singularly 
impressive  way  the  might  of  Him  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  how  He  pleaseth.  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  clearly 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  is  an 
act,  a mighty  act,  of  God.  But  while  this  is  true  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  narrative  also  specifies  the  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. We  see  this  with  es^iecial  clearness  in  vs.  21  (cf.  vss. 
26,  27  and  XV.  10),  where  the  strong  east  wind  is  declared 
to  have  been  the  means  by  which  the  sea  was  made  dry. 

As  we  have  seen  above  it  has  been  customary  for  many 
years  to  divide  this  verse  lietween  two  sources,  J and  P,  the 
middle  section  being  given  to  J : 

And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea  ; and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night  and  made 
the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 

Ndldeke  (1869)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  or  certainly 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  this  partition.  His  analysis  of 
chap.  xiv.  is  “in  the  main,”  he  tells  us,  the  same  as  that  of 
Knobel.  But  he  believes  that  in  some  respects  he  has  made 
it  more  exact.  The  partitioning  of  vs.  21  is  one,  probably 
the  most  important,  of  these  exacter  determinations.  It  is 
noteworthy,  therefore,  that  Ndldeke  in  more  exactly  defining 
the  “Grundschrift”  (P)  as  to  its  extent,  draws  a distinction 
as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents  which  is  not  drawn  by  Knobel. 
His  statement  is  worth  quoting.  After  stating  that  the 
“Grundschrift”  makes  a connected  whole  and  shows  certain 
marked  and  recurring  characteristics,  he  continues ; 

What  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  Grundschrift  forms  likewise 
a complete  narrative,  in  which  only  one  feature  is  lacking,  namely  this, 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  actually  passed  through.  I say  the 
Egyptians,  for  according  to  vs.  25  f.  and  27  the  Egyptians  flee  before 
the  Israelites  toward  the  returning  sea.  According  to  the  Grundschrift 
the  Israelites  simply  pass  through  the  sea,  which  at  a signal  (Wink) 
from  Moses  is  instantaneously  (cf.  vss.  15a,  16)  cleft  like  a wall,  the 
Egyptians  follow  them  and,  at  a further  signal  (Wink)  from  Moses, 
are  covered  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  other  narrative  God  first  keeps 
both  armies  apart  by  means  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  then  he  causes 
the  waters  to  be  blown  away  by  a long  continuing,  strong  wind  (hence 
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a perfectly  natural  representation,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reference  to 
a wall-like  cleavage!).  Toward  morning  (when  both  armies  have 
passed  through)  God  confounds  the  Egyptians;  the  chariots  can  go  no 
further;'*®  they  observe  that  Jahwe  fights  for  Israel  and  seek  to  flee, 
but  now  find  themselves  in  the  sea  which  after  the  wind  has  blown 
itself  out  is  naturally  returning  to  its  bed,  and  are  destroyed.  The  people 
(always  D>’n)  now  believe  (poKn  a favorite  word  with  the  Jehovist)  in 
God  and  in  Moses.®® 

Noldeke  in  this  long  quotation  uses  italics  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  interpretation  of  vss.  25 f,  27.  But  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  paragraph  lies  elsewhere.  For  in  it  Noldeke  calls 
attention  very  clearly  to  a point  which  has  been  a main  stay 
of  the  critics  ever  since : the  claim  that  in  this  chapter  we 
have  two  (or  three)  accounts  one  of  which  (the  Jehovist) 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  markedly  natural- 
istic. He  tells  us  expressly  that  the  mention  of  the  long  con- 
tinued strong  wind  implies  “a  perfectly  natural  representa- 
tion” of  the  drying  up  of  the  sea.  We  have  discussed  above 
some  of  the  points  as  to  which  the  critics  differ  among 
themselves.  Here  is  one  as  to  which  there  is  remarkable 
agreement  despite  the  fact  that  ic  is  not  always  clearly  stated : 
the  J account  is  naturalistic.  It  is  in  the  partitionment  of  vs. 
21  that  this  naturalistic  bias  shows  itself  most  clearly;  and 
it  is  significant  that  when  Ndldeke  advocated  it  fifty  years 
ago  he  laid  stress  upon  the  naturalistic  character  of  the  Je- 
hovist account  to  which  he  gave  the  middle  section  of  this 
verse. 

That  the  Jehovist  account  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Sea  is 
naturalistic  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  assured  results  of 
criticism.  It  is  accepted  by  scholars  who  differ  radically  as 
to  the  analysis  of  the  chapter.  Wellhausen,  as  we  have  seen, 
denied  that  the  P document  can  be  identified  in  xiv.  beyond 
vs.  16  and  he  assigned  the  Elohistic  passages  in  the  rest  of 

*®  Here  the  footnote  is  added : “Instead  of  id'i  vs.  25  is  of  course 
to  be  read  as  is  done  by  recent  commentators  following  the  Samaritan 
and  LXX.” 

®®  Noldeke,  Untersuchungen,  p.  46.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
parenthesis  “Hence  a perfectly  natural  representation’’  etc.,  is  Ndldeke’.s 
own ; the  present  writer  has  not  inserted  it. 
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the  chapter  to  E.  But  he  accepted  Noldeke’s  analysis  of  vs.  21 
and  emphasized  the  naturalistic  tone  of  J : 

The  difference  between  the  two  sources  shapes  itself  here  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Plagues : in  J Jahve  brings  the  wonder  to  pass  by  ele- 
mental might,  in  E Moses  by  the  lifting  up  of  his  staff.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  affair  in  the  one  case  takes  place  in  a much  more  natural 
way  than  in  the  other.  “Jahve  caused  the  sea  to  disappear  by  means  of 
a strong  east  wind  which  blew  all  night,  and  made  it  dry  (vs.  21) — the 
Hebrews  passed  through,  the  Egyptians  after  them;  on  the  farther 
shore  they  encountered  one  another; — and  toward  the  morning  watch 
Jahve  turned  himself  to  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  cloud  and  dismayed  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  (vs.  24)  and 
hampered  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  and  caused  them  to  stick  fast. 
Then  said  the  Egyptians : I will  flee  before  Israel,  for  Jahve  fights  for 
them  against  Egypt  (vs.  25).  But  the  sea  returned  toward  morning  to 
its  usual  condition,  and  the  Egyptians  fled  toward  it  and  Jahve  scattered 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  (vs.  27).  On  that  day  helped  etc.  (vss.  30, 
31).”  In  E Moses  lifts  up  his  rod,  then  the  sea  divides  itself,  the 
Israelites  pass  through;  as  soon  as  they  are  over,  Moses  again  lifts  his 
hand,  then  the  water-walls  fall  together  upon  the  pursuing  Egyptians. 

Holzinger  tells  us  that  this  naturalism  is  a distinct  charac- 
teristic of  J : 

The  Jahwist  narrative  may  even  be  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a fairly 
(guten)  natural  pragmatism  (cf.  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Altertums, 
I.  403).  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  here  also  God  is  of  course  very 
decisively  the  Actor  in  the  history,  the  One  who  takes  the  initiative  in  all 
happenings  and  guides  them  by  marvelous  acts,  yet  it  is  all  the  same 
distinctly  characteristic  of  this  source  that  according  to  it  the  activity  of 
God  takes  place  in  many  respects  in  a more  natural  manner,  than  in  the 
representation  of  other  sources,  although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  J is  also 
not  without  ordinary  superstition.®^ 

In  proof  of  this  Holzinger  calls  attention  to  the  failure  of 
J to  refer  to  Moses’  “magical  rod”  {W under  stab) , to  its 
mention  of  the  east  wind  as  the  cause  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  walls  of 
water. 

It  would  be  a simple  matter  to  cite  numerous  instances 
where  this  alleged  antithesis  between  the  “naturalistic”  ac- 
count of  J and  the  “magical”  (to  many  if  not  most  of  the 


Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  547. 
Holzinger,  Einleitung,  pp.  Ii3f. 
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critics  the  marvelous  element  in  the  P account  is  mere  m>th 
or  legend,  magic  not  miracle)  account  of  P is  definitely  as- 
serted or  clearly  assumed.  Some  scholars  like  Dillmann  and 
Driver  seek  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  antithesis  by  re- 
garding the  P account  as  more  poetic  than  the  J.  Thus  Dill- 
mann is  commenting  on  vs.  21  remarks  that  P’s  account  is 
“a  very  summary  and  poetic-hyperbolic  (xv.  8)  description 
of  the  event”;  and  he  speaks  of  the  J account  as  “more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts”  (eine  sachgeuidssere  V orstellung 
des  V organgs) . But  he  is  apparently  unwilling  to  make  them 
contradictory.  On  the  other  hand  we  notice  a marked  tend- 
ency to  eliminate  from  the  J account  even  the  “divine  prag- 
matism” to  which  Holzinger  refers  and  to  make  the  story 
ostentatiously  naturalistic.  We  cite  the  following  by  way  of 
illustration : 

WTien  they  came  to  the  Yom  Suf,  probably  Lake  Timsah,  not  the  Red 
Sea,  a heavy  north  wind  was  blowing,  which  caused  the  shallow  water 
of  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  to  recede  from  the  surface  of  the  sand 
for  quite  a considerable  distance  southward.  Over  this  damp  packed-in 
sand  the  Hebrews  crossed  on  foot.  But  in  it  the  heavy  wheels  of  the 
pursuing  Egyptian  cavalry  sank  and  the  Israelites  were  thus  enabled  to 
escape.  Of  course,  Jehovah  delivered  them.  Jehovah  separated  the  waters 
and  he  overthrew  the  Egyptians.  An  enthusiastic  Westerner  would  say 
so,  let  alone  an  Oriental  with  his  vivid  imagination  and  exaggerated 
methods  of  expression.®® 

A path  through  the  sea. — During  the  night,  however,  some  one  came  in 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake  wnth  the  astonishing  news  that  it  was  going 
dry.  A strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  with  an  effect  often  observed  by 
modern  travellers,  namely,  that  the  comparatively  shallow  waters  were 
being  driven  back  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  sea.  Instantly  the  word  of 
command  was  given.  With  the  women  and  children  first  and  the  flocks 
next,  they  picked  their  way  through  the  mud  and  sand  and  rocks  on  the 
lake  bottom,  clear  across  to  the  other  side.  The  next  morning  the  wind 
changed,  the  waters  returned,  and  many  of  their  pursuers  were 
drowned.®* 

As  the  early  versions  tell  it,  the  occurrence  lies  quite  within  the  range 
of  possibility.  A combination  of  wind  and  tide  sometimes  leaves  exposed 
a long  reach  of  land  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  April  and 


®®  Mercer,  Life  and  Growth  of  Israel,  p.  29. 
®*  Hunting,  Hebrew  Life  and  Times,  p.  35. 
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May  such  winds  often  blow  with  great  force,  followed  by  strong  winds 
in  the  opposite  direction.®® 

J is  careful  to  give  natural  causes  for  the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt; 
E delights  in  the  miraculous.  For  E,  Moses  is  a mere  mouthpiece  for  the 
Divine  message;  a messenger  who  reports  verbatim;  but  he  is  a great 
enchanter,  who  governs  the  winds  and  waves,  and  brings  disasters  to 
pass  by  the  waving  of  a wand.  He  even  converts  the  wand  into  a ser- 
pent, as  Pharaoh’s  magicians  can  also  do ; but  Moses  is  greater  than 
they.®® 

The  fact  that  these  quotations  are  taken  from  popular 
text  books  designed  to  familiarize  the  lay  reader  and  es- 
pecially young  people  with  the  conclusions  of  the  critics 
makes  them  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  in  such  statements  as 
these  that  the  rationalistic  bias  of  the  critic  becomes  unmis- 
takably apparent.  There  are  as  we  have  seen  no  sufficient 
linguistic  or  literary  grounds  for  partitioning  the  document. 
But  the  critic  is  naturally  desirous  of  discovering  his  three 
sources  in  this  record  of  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
Hebrew  history;  and  if  in  doing  this  he  succeeds  in  eliminat- 
ing from  the  story  those  elements  which  give  offence  to  the 
“modern”  mind,  he  is  doubly  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

Credibility  destroyed  by  Critical  Analysis 

The  record  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  illustrates  very 
clearly  the  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  upon 
which  the  critics  are  constantly  engaged:  the  problem  of 
dissecting  a narrative  without  destroying  it.  If  the  narrative 
is  to  be  partitioned  on  the  basis  of  alleged  differences,  these 
differences  must  be  shown  to  be  valid  and  even  vital.  Other- 
wise the  prima  facie  argument  for  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  record  must  stand.  Slight  differences  which  admit  of 
easy  explanation  will  not  suffice.  Consequently  the  critic  is 
primarily  concerned  to  seek  out  these  differences  and  to  stress 
their  importance.  But  in  doing  this  he  runs  the  risk  of  dis- 
crediting the  narrative  altogether.  A record  supposedly  made 
up  of  several  more  or  less  discordant  and  mutually  exclusive 
accounts  of  the  same  event  does  not  inspire  confidence.  And 

®®  Wood,  The  Heroes  of  Early  Israel,  p.  gy. 

®®  Czarnomska,  The  Authentic  Literature  of  Israel,  p.  xxv. 
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the  more  the  differences  are  stressed  the  more  the  credibility 
of  the  sources  and  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  editor 
will  be  undermined.  Consequently  the  critic  is  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  two  extremes,  either  one  of  which  will 
work  his  undoing.  If  he  emphasizes  the  differences  he  will 
destroy  the  value  of  the  record  and  prove  himself  a “destruc- 
tive” critic;  and  comparatively  few  critics  care  to  be  called 
destructive.  They  wish  to  be  called  “constructive”  critics. 
But  it  is  hard  to  construct  anything  worthwhile  out  of  a 
mass  of  contradictory  fragments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
minimizes  the  differences,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  charge 
that  he  has  based  his  theory  of  sources  on  inadequate  evi- 
dence, that  the  differences  are  compatible  with  the  unity  and 
self-consistency  of  the  story.  So  we  not  seldom  find  the 
critic  talking  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  taking  back  in 
one  sentence  or  paragraph  much  that  he  has  boldly  asserted 
in  another.  This  is  illustrated  by  Peritz’s  comments  upon 
his  “three  source”  analysis  which  as  we  have  seen  differs 
only  slightly  from  that  of  Driver.  He  tells  us : 

The  above  analysis  makes  it  clear  that  J and  P each  have  full  and 
consistent  accounts  of  the  event  of  the  crossing  of  the  sea;  and  that 
while  the  account  of  E is  but  very  fragmentary,  it  contains  features 
that  are  clearly  distinct  from  those  of  the  others  and  characteristic  of 
that  source.  A comparison  of  the  three  accounts  reveals  three  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  water  of  the  sea:  with  J it  is  an  east  wind;  with  E 
the  rod  of  Moses ; and  with  P the  outstretched  hand  of  Moses.  In  the 
place  of  the  “pillar  of  cloud”  in  J,  we  find  “the  angel  of  God”  in  E. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  of  E,  -who  elsewhere  also  introduces  the  in- 
termediary appearances  of  angels ; while  characteristic  of  J are  the 
anthropomorphisms,  according  to  which  Jehovah  looks  down  from  the 
cloud  npon  the  Egyptians  as  an  interested  spectator  and  clogs  (by  a 
slight  emendation  of  the  text  in  the  place  of  “took  off”)  their  chariot 
wheels. 

But  most  striking  is  the  difference  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion between  J and  P in  regard  to  the  underlying  motive  in  the  miracle. 
According  to  P,  the  whole  Egyptian  situation  is  brought  to  a climactic 
point  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  resulting  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  himself  honor 
upon  Pharaoh.  To  this  end  Jehovah  purposely  hardens  Pharaoh’s  heart; 
and,  accordingly,  Israel  goes  out  of  Egypt  in  defiant  rebellion,  “with  a 
high  hand.”  Jehovah  thus  drives  the  Egyptians  to  the  pursuit  of  Israel, 
who  are  located  most  conveniently  to  produce  a marked  dramatic  effect 
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in  the  scene.  When  Israel  reaches  the  sea  the  outstretched  hand  of 
Moses  divides  it,  allowing  them  to  cross  on  dry  ground,  while  the  waters 
form  walls  on  either  side  of  them.  But  when  the  Egyptians  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  Moses  again  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  the  watery 
walls  collapse  uipon  the  Egjrptians. 

But,  according  to  J,  the  Israelites  flee  out  of  Egypt  and  are  in  great 
terror  of  the  Egyptians,  and  chide  Moses  for  having  brought  them  into 
this  dangerous  dilemma.  But  Jehovah  brings  about  their  rescue  by 
letting  an  east  wind  blow  all  night,  which  drives  back  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  allowing  them  to  pass  over.  But  the  chariots  of  the  pursuing  Egyp- 
tians stick  fast  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea;  with  the  change  of  the 
wind  the  waters  return,  a panic  ensues,  and  the  Egyptians  are  drowned. 

Of  course  in  the  main  features  the  accounts  agree;  and  in  both  of 
them  the  crossing  is  miraculous.  But  in  J it  is  what  may  be  called  a 
providential  miracle,  caused  by  a natural  occurrence  coming  at  a most 
critical  time;  while  in  P it  is  a direct  act  of  Jehovah.  Chapter  15  con- 
tains a poetic  account  of  the  same  event,  probably  earlier  than  the  prose 
accounts ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  P’s  walls  of  water  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  poetic  phraseology  of  verse  8: 

And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  piled  up. 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  a heap; 

The  deeps  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.^’’ 

The  words  with  which  the  fourth  paragraph  opens,  “Of 
course  in  the  main  features  the  accounts  agree ; and  in  both 
of  them  the  crossing  is  miraculous”  are  rather  surprising  in 
view  of  the  long  list  of  discrepancies  which  has  just  been 
given.  These  discrepancies  are  obviously  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  logical  fallacy  of  taking  a part  for  the  whole,  a com- 
mon fallacy,  but  one  which  should  not  deceive,  as  it  does 
deceive,  persons  of  such  fine  critical  judgment  as  the  nice 
distinctions  of  criticism  would  seem  to  presuj>pose  on  the  part 
of  the  critics.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  pre- 
sent the  proof  of  this  in  detail. But  what  we  are  concerned 

Peritz,  Old  Testament  History,  pp.  76  ff. 

We  cannot  consider  all  these  “contradictions.”  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  one  which  Peritz  really  answers  for  us  himself.  The  refer- 
ence to  “P’s  walls  of  water”  as  possibly  traceable  to  “the  poetic  phrase- 
ology of  verse  8”  (E),  shows  that  even  from  the  critical  standpoint 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  J and  P ; E is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween them.  P says  the  waters  were  a “wall”  on  either  side  of  the 
Israelites,  E says  they  were  “piled  up”  and  “stood  upright  as  a heap” 
and  adds  that  this  was  caused  by  the  “blast  of  thy  nostrils.”  J says 
nothing  about  heaps  or  walls  but  speaks  of  the  “strong  east  wind.”  If  P’s 
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to  point  out  is  that  this  fourth  paragraph  is  a far  from  satis- 
factory attempt  to  offset  the  destructive  implications  of  those 
which  precede.  It  certainly  looks  to  the  reader  as  if  the  “main 
features”  were  pretty  fully  included  in  the  contradictions  al- 
ready discussed.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  presently. 

As  a second  example  of  this  inner  conflict  between  radical 
and  conservative  tendencies  in  the  attitude  of  the  critics,  we 
may  quote  the  following  from  a recent  “handbook  for 
Bible  classes  and  for  private  study”  : 

Toward  the  question  of  the  precise  historical  accuracy  of  the  stories  of 
the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  we  ought  to  take  somewhat  the  same 
attitude  that  the  editor  of  the  books  took  when  he  gave  us  parallel  and 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  and  thereby  confessed  that  he 
was  not  sure  which  of  the  two  was  exactly  right.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  as  to  all  the  details  of  a record  of 
events  lying  so  far  back  in  history,  and  written  down  by  men  who  were 
so  far  removed  from  them.  The  editor  of  the  books  plainly  felt  pro- 
foimd  certainty  as  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  teachings,  but  indecision 
as  to  many  of  the  unimportant  details.  To  stand  for  the  necessary  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  details  would  force  us  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  at 
the  same  time  the  account  which  says  that  God  caused  a strong  east 
wind  to  drive  all  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  west  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  pass  over,  and  the  contradictory  account  which 
says  that,  instead  of  being  driven  out  of  the  way  by  a wind,  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  rod  and  the  waters  parted  in  both  directions  and 
stood  up  like  a wall  on  either  side.®® 

Here  we  are  told  very  frankly  that  the  difference  between 
the  accounts  of  the  “drying  up”  of  the  sea  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  accept  them  both  as  true.  This  is,  we 
think,  a rather  strong  and  drastic  statement.  Yet  at  once  the 

“walls”  are  E’s  “heaps,”  then  E’s  “blast  of  Jehovah’s  nostrils”  must  be 
J’s  “strong  east  wind.”  Consequently  E from  whom  P gets  his  “walls”  at- 
tributes them  to  J’s  strong  east  wind.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  P’s 
walls  do  not  need  to  be  literal  walls.  The  heaps  of  water  may  have  been 
described  as  walls  because  they  served  to  protect  the  Israelites  from  a 
flank  attack.  The  critics  insist  upon  a crass  and  unnecessary  literalism 
in  order  to  prove  the  P account  to  be  magical  and  grotesque. 

®®  Rollin  H.  Walker,  A Study  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  by  the  Ques- 
tionnaire Method,  p.  24f.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  paragraph  here  quoted 
has  the  significant  heading:  “The  Historicity  of  the  Books — What  was 
the  attitude  of  the  editor?”  A review  of  this  book  appeared  in  this 
Review  for  October  1925,  pp.  dyfif. 
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writer  reassures  us  by  telling  us  that  “the  editor  of  the  books 
plainly  felt  profound  certainty  as  to  the  fundamental  facts 
and  teachings,  but  indecision  as  to  many  of  the  unimportant 
details.”  But  if  the  way  in  which  the  crossing  was  brought 
about  comes  under  the  head  of  unimportant  details,  where 
are  the  fundamental  facts  as  to  which  the  editor  felt  profound 
certainty  ? 

May  we  regard  the  passage  of  Israel  “through  the  midst  of 
the  sea”  as  one  of  these  “fundamental  facts  and  teachings” 
as  to  which  the  editor  felt  “profound  certainty,”  as  one  of 
Peritz’s  “main  features”?  Hardly,  for  some  of  the  critics 
tell  us  quite  definitely  that  according  to  J Israel  did  not  pass 
through  the  Red  Sea  at  all.  Sellin  has  recently  argued  this 
in  some  detail.®®  J,  he  tells  us,  knows  nothing  of  a crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  He  knows  only  that  the  Egyp- 
tians who  have  tried  to  cut  off  the  Israelites  are  terrified  by 
Jehovah,  flee  into  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  sea  and  perish. 
Then  he  continues : 

But  we  obtain,  in  this  wise,  in  reality  a totally  different  situation  than 
is  usually  supposed.  The  Israelites  journey  clearly  in  a southerly  direction 
along  an  ordinary  highway  (Landweg) , since  to  the  west  of  them  lies  a 
shallow  sea  (Meer),  w'hich  can  at  times  be  crossed  Without  boats,  and 
which  the  Egyptians  have  boldly  ridden  through  in  their  chariots,  but 
which  causes  their  destruction  when  having  reached  the  other  side,  they 
are  thrown  into  a panic  by  a terrible  portent  (Gottesschrecken) . 

This  “totally  different  situation”  Sellin  locates  for  us  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ezion  Geber,  because  he  thinks  that  the  five-mile 
stretch  of  sea  from  Ezion  Geber  to  Elat  which  in  later  times 
became  completely  filled  with  sand,  was  at  that  time  suffi- 
ciently shallow  for  the  Egyptians  coming  from  the  West  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  so  as  to  attack  the  Israelites  who  were 
journeying  from  Ezion  Geber  to  Sinai.  While  such  a transfer 
of  the  crossing-  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
would  probably  be  challenged  by  most  critics,  it  is  well  to 


Geschichte  des  Isr.-Jud.  V olkes  (1924),  p.  68f.  Sellin  refers  -with 
approval  to  Ed.  Meyer’s  emphatic  contention  that  J knows  nothing  of  a 
crossing  of  the  sea  by  Israel. 
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remember  that  Noldeke  pointed  out  years  ago,®^  that  JE  says 
nothing  about  the  actual  crossing  of  the  sea  by  the  Israelites 
and  Egyptians.  Noldeke,  being  dis[X)sed  to  argue  that  the 
JE  account  is  complete  in  itself  after  P is  eliminated,  calls 
this  “a  small  detail”  (ein  kleiner  Zug).  But  this  small  detail  is 
exploited  by  Meyer  and  Sellin  to  make  the  actual  crossing 
of  the  sea  unhistorical.  What  then  are  the  “main  features,” 
the  “fundamental  facts  and  teachings”  which  we  can  be  sure 
of,  despite  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  details  ? Let  us  consult 
Professor  Peritz  on  this  point.  Immediately  after  the  para- 
graphs quoted  above  a new  section  begins  entitled  “The 
Historical  Situation.”  The  first  sentence  reads  thus:  “The 
nature  of  the  sources  suggests  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
the  exact  historical  circumstances.”  These  circumstances  are 
examined ; and  the  following  conclusion  is  reached : 

In  some  remarkable  manner,  and  in  a most  critical  period  of  their  his- 
tory, Jehovah  had  come  to  their  aid;  and  it  was  to  be  remembered  in  all 
ages  to  come  as  the  day  in  which  Jehovah  brought  salvation  to  his 
people  Israel.  It  is  probable  that  as  time  elapsed  the  event  grew  into 
greater  significance.  For  it  was  the  beginning  of  Hebrew  national  his- 
tory as  much  as  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Republic.  It  may  relatively  have  been  but 
a small  affair,  but  its  potentialities  that  future  history  revealed  mark  it 
as  an  epoch  in  Hebrew  history,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated; for  it  was  nothing  short  of  the  birthday  of  the  Hebrew 
nation — but  it  was  only  the  birthday! 

This  conclusion  shows  us  very  plainly  the  result  of  this 
three-source  analysis.  The  account  in  Exodus  xiv  represents 
the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  as  a uniquely  wonderful  and  glo- 
rious act  of  the  almighty  and  sovereign  God  of  Israel.  Peritz, 
while  assuring  us  that  “in  the  main  features  the  accounts 
agree”  and  that  they  describe  the  event  as  “miraculous,”  con- 
cludes that  “it  may  relatively  have  been  but  a small  affair.” 
How  little  the  critics  really  feel  sure  of  is  indicated  by  these 
words  of  H.  P.  Smith : 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  make  a more  definite 


Untersuchungen,  p.  46,  as  cited,  pp.  292  f.  supra. 
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Statement  than  this : Early  Hebrew  tradition  relates  a sojourn  in  Egypt 
and  a remarkable  deliverance  under  Moses. 

And  in  view  of  Peritz’s  statement  that  the  incident  of  the 
Red  Sea  may  have  been  a “small  affair,”  we  might  in  the 
name  of  criticism  challenge  even  the  words  “a  remarkable 
deliverance”  as  an  overstatement.  The  trend  and  tendency 
of  criticism  is  toward  making  this  great  event  in  Israel’s 
history  not  merely  a natural  but  even  an  ordinary  event. 

Conclusion 

Since  the  study  of  Old  Testament  emphases  upon  which  we 
have  been  engaged  has  become  quite  an  extended  one,  it  will 
be  well  in  concluding  this  series  of  articles  to  review  the  line 
of  argument  which  was  followed. 

It  was  argued  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  is  an  emphatic  book  which 
aims  to  state  in  strong  and  impressive  fashion  the  precious 
truths  which  it  contains.  Its  message  is  an  urgent  one;  the 
familiar  phrase  of  Jeremiah,  “rising  up  early  and  sending,” 
aptly  expresses  this.  It  is  not  a vain  thing,  an  idle  word ; it  sets 
before  men  “life  and  good  and  death  and  evil” ; and  it  does 
this  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  earnestness,  urging  them 
to  seek  the  one  and  shun  the  other.  Consequently  it  abounds  in 
emphatic  statement  and  impressive  repetition.  Furthermore 
since  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  record  of  His  dealings 
with  men,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  often  record  first  the  pur- 
pose of  God  as  He  has  revealed  it — His  commands  and 
counsels.  His  promises  and  warnings — and  then  proceed  to 
describe  the  carrying  out  of  His  sovereign  purpose,  the  execu- 
tion of  His  revealed  will.  In  consequence  of  this,  fiat-fulfil- 
ment repetition  becomes  an  easily  recognized  feature  of  the 
Biblical  style.  Numerous  examples  might  be  added  to  those 
already  given  would  space  permit. 

The  repetitions  to  which  we  refer  are  too  numerous,  too 
obviously  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  denied  or 
ignored.  The  only  question  which  can  be  asked  is  this.  What 


Old  Testament  History,  p.  6i. 
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is  their  purpose?  It  was  argued,  therefore,  in  the  second  place 
that  repetitions  are  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  intended  for 
emphasis.  The  divine  monergism  in  Creation,  the  sinfidness 
of  man  as  the  cause  of  the  Flood  and  the  universality  of  that 
destruction,  the  supernatural  character  of  the  prophet’s  mes- 
sage, Canaan  a land  of  promise,  the  uniqueness  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  necessity  of  Expiation, — these  and  other  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  stressed  by  emphatic  statement  and  by 
frequent  repetition.  If  there  are  “unnecessary”  repetitions  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  the  task  of  the  critic  to  prove  them  to  be  such. 
The  fact  that  he  may  regard  them  as  unnecessary,  does  not 
make  them  so.  It  may  rather  prove  that  those  who  thus  regard 
them  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  events  or  declar- 
ations the  importance  of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Biblical 
writer  to  make  inescapably  plain  to  his  readers.  To  one  who 
believes  that  the  Flood  was  local  and  affected  only  a small 
part  of  the  human  race,  the  six-fold  assertion  that  “all  flesh” 
perished  may  seem  unnecessary  and  tautological.  To  one  who 
believes  that  Abraham  is  a more  or  less  mythical  figure,  the 
eponymous  sire  of  “the  children  of  Abraham,”  the  frequent 
appeals  to  the  “promise”  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
may  seem  like  an  undue  parading  of  a dubious  family  tree.  To 
one  who  believes  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  closely  akin  to  the 
gods  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  insistence  of  Isaiah  and 
Hezekiah  upon  His  unique  transcendence  may  seem  like  vain 
repetitions.  But  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  own  standards,  and  not  by  theories  to  which  it  is 
plainly  unresponsive,  these  repetitions  are  far  from  unneces- 
sary. They  serve  to  emphasize  so  strongly  the  great  central 
teachings  of  the  Bible  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

It  was  argued  in  the  third  place  that  the  critics  have  mis- 
understood the  purpose  of  these  repetitions  and  made  them 
the  basis  of  an  analysis  which  far  from  elucidating  and  sim- 
plifying the  records  to  which  it  is  applied  is  destructive  of 
their  value.  The  repetitions  may  seem  at  first  to  offer  the  critic 
a very  simple  and  natural  means  of  getting  at  the  alleged 
sources.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  repetitions  are 
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not  uniformly  distributed;  they  do  not  cover  every  phase  of 
the  narrative ; some  matters  are  repeated,  others  are  not.  This 
means  that  if  there  are  to  be  two,  three,  or  more,  sources  they 
cannot  all  be  equally  complete.  One  must  contain  statements 
which  the  others  omit.  Consequently  there  will  be  a tendency 
to  treat  as  “repetitions”  elements  of  the  narrative  which  are 
really  distinct  features  and  to  set  the  one  over  against  the 
other  and  then  by  appealing  to  these  “differences”  as  proof  of 
the  distinctness  of  the  sources,  to  make  these  sources  dis- 
crepant and  contradictory.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regard 
the  words  “lift  thou  up  thy  rod”  (Ex.  xiv.  i6)  as  a duplicate 
of  “stretch  out  thine  hand”  and  to  assign  one  to  E and  the 
other  to  P.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  the  words 
“and  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea”  and  the 
further  statement  “and  the  Lord  caused  a strong  east  wind 
to  blow,”  etc.,  nothing  to  require  us  to  assign  one  to  P,  the 
other  to  J.  These  expressions  are  not  repetitions  or  duplicates 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  not  synonymous ; they 
are  supplementary.  But  when  they  are  set  over  against  one 
another  as  different  accounts  of  the  same  thing,  the  sources 
at  once  become  conflicting  and  mutually  contradictory.  It  is 
surprising  what  an  impressive  list  of  differences  and  dis- 
agreements the  critics  can  make  out  by  skilfully  analyzing  an 
apparently  self-consistent  narrative  into  several  partial  ac- 
counts and  then  pitting  one  against  the  other  as  though  each 
contained  a complete  account  of  the  entire  transaction.  The 
critic  naturally  desires  to  make  his  different  sources  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Hence  he  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
differences,  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  which  will  enable 
him  to  carry  his  analysis  farther  and  farther.  And  the  farther 
it  is  carried  and  the  more  completely  the  narrative  is  disin- 
tegrated, the  more  utterly  are  the  discordant  and  conflicting 
elements  discredited  as  reliable  records  of  actual  fact. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  destructive  nature  of  its  results  that 
every  intelligent  Bible  student  should  weigh  and  test  the 
“modem”  view  of  the  Bible.  A theory  which  can  reduce  any 
document  no  matter  how  obviously  harmonious  to  a mass  of 
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conflicting  fragments  is  self  condemned;  it  must  be  based  on 
false  principles.  A theory  which  rests  on  “dififerences” — dif- 
ferences in  diction,  style,  viewpoint,  etc. — and  by  seeking  out 
and  emphasizing  these  dififerences  destroys  the  unity,  author- 
ity and  intelligibility  even  of  such  splendid  narratives  as 
those  which  we  have  been  studying  ends  in  a reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum. 

It  is  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  alleged  differences  in  the  Bible 
that  the  sinister  animus  of  criticism  shows  itself  most  plainly. 
The  Westminster  divines  included  among  the  many  excel- 
lencies of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  prove  it  to  be  the  Word 
of  God  “the  consent  of  all  the  parts.”  They  were  impressed 
as  hosts  of  Bible  readers  both  before  and  after  them  have 
been  impressed  with  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Holy 
Book.  In  the  light  of  the  discussion  upon  which  we  have  been 
engaged  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  characteristic  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  seems  to  figure  most  prominently  with 
the  critics  is  the  dissent  of  all  the  parts.  For  they  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  seeking  to  divide  documents  into  sources 
and  to  point  out  the  discrepancies  and  conflicts  between  these 
sources.  If  to  err  is  human,  the  Bible  becomes  in  their  hands  an 
almost  uniquely  human  book,  a book  characterized  by  incon- 
sistencies, incongruities  and  mistakes.  And  the  only  wonder 
is  how  so  many  discordant  elements  could  have  been  wrought 
into  a whole  so  seemingly  harmonious  and  self-consistent, 
and  how  a book  so  replete  with  errors  could  ever  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  owing  its  origin  in  a unique  sense  to  the  God  of 
truth.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  by  interpreting  Scripture  in 
the  light  of  Scripture,  by  proceeding  upon  the  principle  that 
the  Bible  is  a true  and  consistent  witness,  by  seeking  to  ex- 
plain one  statement  by  another,  instead  of  pitting  them  one 
against  another,  that  our  fathers  were  impressed  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parts. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  we  think  for  Christian  people,  for 
all  fair-minded  people  in  fact,  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  of  Bible  study.  One  who 
wishes  to  escape  from  the  unique  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the 
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Word  of  God  and  who  sees  in  the  pervasive  supernaturalism 
of  the  Book  a proof  of  its  untrustworthiness  may  welcome  a 
theory  which  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  the  productions  of 
fallible  men,  and  makes  it  less  reliable  than  many  books  for 
which  no  such  distinctive  claims  were  ever  made.  Such  an  one 
may  be  willing  to  accept  a theory  which  reduces  the  Crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  a very  ordinary  event  or  questions  it  alto- 
gether, if  thereby  he  can  escape  from  that  “Divine  pragma- 
tism” which  is  so  markedly  characteristic  of  the  record  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  short  he  may  prefer  to  reduce  the 
Bible  to  a mass  of  discordant  fragments,  rather  than  accept 
its  testimony  and  admit  its  authority.  But  surely  those  who 
revere  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  must  hesitate  to  accept  a 
theory  so  hostile  to  its  high  claims.  The  critic,  be  he  never  so 
reverent  in  his  attitude,  if  he  accepts  the  theory  of  the  “dis- 
sent” of  the  parts  of  the  Bible  will  find  it  gradually  crumbling 
and  disintegrating  until  it  becomes  the  most  unintelligible,  the 
least  reliable  book  in  the  world.  But  he  who  will  return  to  the 
old  and  oft-tested  principle  of  the  “consent”  of  all  the  parts, 
proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  “the  infallible  rule  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself,”  which  is 
the  only  principle  in  harmony  with  the  high  claims  of  the 
Bible  and  the  “high  and  reverent  esteem”  with  which  it  has 
been  and  is  regarded  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  be- 
lievers, may  confidently  expect  that  to  him  as  to  countless 
others  it  will  “abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.”  There  can  be  nothing  more  destructive  of  confidence 
in  and  respect  for  the  Bible  than  the  application  to  it  of  a 
theory  of  dissent,  of  differences  and  contradictions.  Yet  this 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  “higher  critical”  study  of  the 
Bible.  There  can  be  nothing  more  fundamental  to  a reverent 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  Word  than  to  proceed  upon  the 
opposite  assumption  of  the  consent  of  all  the  parts.  Both 
methods  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  theory  of  dissent 
has  shown  itself  to  be  dishonoring  to  the  high  claims  of  the 
Bible,  destructive  of  its  unity  and  discrediting  to  its  author- 
ity. The  critic  may  still  sing  “How  precious  is  the  book 
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Divine,  by  inspiration  given,”  but  what  he  really  means, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  is  this,  “How  human  is  the 
‘book  divine,’  by  contradictions  riven.”  And  if  he  were  to 
undertake  a thorough  revision  of  the  verse  the  words,  “Bright 
as  a lamp  its  doctrines  shine,  to  guide  our  souls  to  heaven,” 
would  be  altered  to  read  somewhat  as  follows : “There  truth 
and  error  so  combine,  ’tis  a poor  guide  to  heaven.”  This 
would  of  course  sound  irreverent  and  even  blasphemous  to 
old-fashioned  Christians.  But  it  would  be  true  to  both  the 
teachings  and  the  tendencies  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  It  is 
high  time  that  all  Christian  believers  realized  that  the  Criti- 
cism which  they  hear  so  extravagantly  praised  is  a theory  of 
dissent  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  lead  to  anything  but 
disintegration  and  contradiction.  Criticism  has  discredited 
itself  by  its  destructive  results.  But  the  old  approved  method, 
the  doctrine  of  consent j is  still  as  valid  as  ever  and  leads  to  the 
same  invaluable  results.  It  honors  the  Bible  and  leads  those 
who  follow  it  to  ever  increasing  confidence  in  it  as  the  sure 
Word  of  God  which  He  has  given  unto  men  to  be  a lamp  unto 
their  feet  and  a light  unto  their  path. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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The  Meaning  of  ‘Alma  (A.  V.  “Virgin”)  in 
Isaiah  VII.  14 

Having  frequently  been  asked  concerning  the  meaning  of 
‘Alma  in  Is.  vii.  14 — a very  important  question  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  version  and  cited  in  Mat- 
thew i.  23  as  meaning  TrapOivoi — I have  undertaken  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  give  a resume  of  the  evidence  which  I have 
collected  upon  the  subject.  Whatever  else  this  evidence  shows, 
it  seems  to  afford  no  support  for  the  view  that  the  word  means 
“young  married  woman.” 

I.  The  Rendering  of  ‘Alma  in  the  Versions 

‘Alma  occurs  seven  to  nine  times  in  the  Old  Testament.^  In 
these  places  it  is  translated  in  the  ancient  versions  as  follows : 

1.  Gen.  xxiv.  43:  “Behold,  I stand  by  the  well  of  water;  and 

it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the  virgin  cometh 

forth  to  draw  water,  and  I say  to  her.  Give  me,  I pray  thee,  a 
little  water  from  thy  pitcher  to  drink.” 

Versions:  LXX,  irap6ivo<;  ] Targum  of  Onkelos, 
‘ulemta;  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  riba;  Peshitto, 
‘alaimta;  Jerome,  virgo;  Coptic,  parthenos;  Armenian, 
gohs;  Ethiopic,  dengel;  Aquila,  d7ro/cpv</)os ; Arabic, 
gariya;  Samaritan,  rebitha. 

2.  Ex.  ii.  8:  “And  Pharaoh’s  daughter  said  to  her.  Go.  And 

the  maid  went  and  called  the  child’s  mother.” 

Versions:  LXX,  vedvis;  Targ.  Onk.,  ‘ulemta;  Targ. 
Pseudo-Jon.,  talya;  Pesh.,  ‘alaimta;  Jer.,  puella;  Copt. 
talou;  Arm.,  aghtshig;  Eth.,  walat;  Arab.,  gariya; 
Sam.,  ‘alaimta. 

3.  Prov.  XXX.  19:  “The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air;  the  way  of 
a serpent  upon  a rock ; the  way  of  a ship  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea ; and  the  way  of  a man  with  a maid 

Versions:  LXX,  vedr^;?;  Targ.,  ‘ulemta;  Pesh., 
‘alaimutha ; Hark.,  talyutha;  Jer.,  adolescentia;  Arm., 
yeritasardi;  Symmachus,  vedvis ; Arab.,  hadathiyyat. 

4.  Cant.  i.  3 : “Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good  ointments 

1 In  I Chr.  XV.  20  and  the  heading  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  where  the  plural  is 
used,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  singular  is  ‘alma. 
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thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins 
love  thee.” 

Versions:  LXX,  veanSes;  Targ.  paraphrases;  Pesh., 
‘alaimotho ; Arab.,  sabab;  Jer.,  adolescentulae ; Arm., 
harsin;  Aquila  and  e'  = LXX ; Harklensian  = Pe- 
shitto. 

5.  Cant.  vi.  7 (8)  ; “There  are  threescore  queens,  and  four- 
score concubines,  and  virgins  (maVj?)  without  number.” 

Versions:  LXX,  vedviSe^;  Latin,  adolescentula;  Pesh., 
‘alaimotho;  Arab.,  sawab;  Eth.,  awled;  Arm.,  oriordk ; 
Hark.  = Peshitto. 

6.  I Chr.  XV.  20:  “And  Zechariah,  and  Aziel,  and  Shemira- 
moth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  and  Eliab,  and  Maaseiah,  and 
Benaiah,  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  (mo^J?).” 

Versions:  LXX,  dkaifiwO;  Jer.  arcana;  Arab.  “They 
praise  God” ; Pesh.  “who  praise  with  psalms” ; other 
versions  in  Greek,  either  Kpv<f>loiv  or  aiwviVv;  Armenian 
transliterates  the  Greek. 

7.  Is.  vii.  14;  “Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a 
sign ; Behold,  a virgin  (n!2^yn)  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.” 

Versions:  LXX,  irap^eVos;  Targ.,  ‘ulemta;  Pesh., 
bethula;  Jer.,  virgo;  Hark.,  bethula;  Arab.,  ‘adra; 
Copt.,  parthenos;  Arm.,  gohs;  Eth.,  dengel;  Aquila, 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  veavts.*' 

8.  Ps.  xlvi.  (heading)  : “To  the  chief  Musician  for  the  sons 
of  Korah,  a song  upon  Alamoth 

Versions:  LXX,  Kpv<t>L<i>v \ Targ.,  Arab.,  sara’ir; 

Latin  Vulgate,  arcanis;  Jer.,  (Juxta  Heb.)  juventuti- 
bus ; Aq.,  veavtor^Twv  ; Sym.,  aiwvtwv;  *AAA.0S‘.  vf.orr)T<Dv', 

2 Field  in  his  Hexapla  says  as  follows  (i)  under  Is.  vii.  I47rap0evosbut 
A,S,®  veavis-  So  Iren,  in  Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.,  v.  <Ls  Oeorltov  yjpp.-qvevo'ev  6 
E(pe<rios  Kal  ’AxvAas  6 Hovtikos.  Jerome  says  : “praeter  'LXX  omnes  ado- 
lescentulam  transtulerant,  Porro  ALMA  apud  eos  verbum  ambiguum  est ; 
dicitur  enim  et  adolescentula,  et  abscondita,  id  est  air6Kpv<po‘;  ■ • ■ Ergo 
ALMA  non  solum  puella  vel  virgo,  sed  cum  i-mTaaei  virgo  abscondita 
dicitur  et  secreta ; quae  nunquam  virorum  patuerit  aspectibus,  sed  magna 
parentum  diligentia  custodita  sit.  (2)  On  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  “ Jerome  adds: 
Ubi  Rebecca  dicitur  ALMA,  Aquila  non  adolescentulam  nec  puellam, 
sed  absconditam  “transtulit.” 
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Memphitic  and  Sahidic  Copt.,  ethep;  Arm.,  kastn- 
yeatz;  Hark,  metasyotho. 

9.  Ps.  Ixviii.  26;  “The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  followed  after;  among  them  were  the  damsels 
playing  with  timbrels.” 

Versions:  LXX,  vtSvts;  Targ.,  srip**!!?  Pesh., 

‘alaimotho;  Arab.,  fatayat;  Lat.  Vulg.,  juvencularum ; 

Jer.  (Juxta  Heb.),  puellarum;  Arm.,  tousanato; 
Memphitic  Coptic,  lelsairi;  Sahidic  Coptic,  seere- 
sem;  Hark.  = Pesh. 

The  above  evidence  shows  that : 

1.  The  LXX  version  of  Is.  vii.  14,  made  about  200  B.C., 
Matthew  i.  23,  from  the  first  century  A.D.,  the  Syriac  Peshitto, 
from  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  Jerome’s  Latin  Vulgate, 
from  about  A.D.  400,  all  render  ‘alma  by  irapOivo's  (virgin)  or 
its  equivalents  bethula  and  virgo. 

2.  The  LXX  of  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  also,  renders  ‘alma  by  TrapOivo^s 
and  Jerome  by  virgo. 

3.  The  Coptic  version  of  Is.  vii.  14,  and  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  as  if 

to  emphasize  the  -n-apOivo';,  transliterates  it ; although  it  has 
alou  in  Ex.  ii.  7 and  (Memphitic)  and  s^eresem  (Sahi- 

dic) in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26  and  also  has  the  words  lelou  (girl)  and 
launi  (virgin)  doyd.  mnt  rooune  (virginity). 

4.  The  Armenian  version  renders  irapOivo^  by  gohs  (virgin)  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  43,  Is.  vii.  14  and  Mat.  i.  23 ; veavt?  by  aghtshig 
(maid,  virgin).  Ex.  ii.  8,  by  harsin  (bride).  Cant.  i.  3 , by 
oriorak  (girls,  virgins).  Cant.  vi.  8,  by  tousanato  (daughters, 
girls),  Ps.  Ixviii.  26;  v(.6riq<s  by  yeritasardi  (youth),  Prov.  xxx. 
19;  Kpv(j>Lwv  by  kaztnyeatz  (secrets),  Ps.  xlvi.  i;  and  trans- 
literates the  aXaipMO  of  I Chr.  xv.  20. 

5.  The  Harklensian  Syriac  renders  TrapOivo^  in  Is.  vii.  14  by 
bethida  (virgin)  ; j^avis  by  talyutha  (youth)  in  Prov.  xxx.  19 
by  ‘alaimta  in  Cant.  i.  3,  vi.  8,  Ps.  Ixviii.  26 ; Kpv^lmv  Ps.  xlvi.  1 
by  metasyotho  (secrets). 

6.  The  Ethiopic  renders  Trap^eVos  by  dengel  (virgin)  in  Is.  vii. 
14,  Mat.  i.  23 ; and  veavts  by  walat  (daughter,  girl).  Ex.  ii.  8. 

7.  The  Arabic  version  renders  the  irap^eVos  of  Is.  vii.  14  by 
‘adra  (virgin)  and  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43  by  gariya  (girl).  Neavts  Ex. 
ii.  8 and  Prov.  xxx.  19  is  rendered  by  gariya  (girl)  ; in  Cant.  i. 
3 by  sabab  (youth  from  puberty  to  thirty)  ; in  Cant.  vi.  8 by 
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sawdb  (virgin  in  the  night  of  her  devirgination)  ; Ps.  Ixviii.  26 
by  fataydt  (girls).  Kpv<^tW  in  Ps.  xlvi.  i is  rendered  by 
saraydr  (secrets)  ; and  in  i Chr.  xv.  20  for  ‘alamoth  the  Arabic 
has  “they  praise  God.” 

8.  The  Samaritan  version  renders  ‘alma  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43  by 
rebitha  (girl)  and  in  Ex.  ii.  8 by  ‘alaimta. 

9.  The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  has  riba  (girl)  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  43  and  in  Ex.  ii.  8 talya  (maid). 

10.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders  ‘alma  by  ‘ulamta  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  43  and  Ex.  ii.  8. 

11.  The  other  Targums  render  it  by  ‘ulamta  in  Is.  vii.  14  and 
Prov.  XXX.  19;  paraphrase  in  Cant.  i.  3 and  vi.  8;  render  by 
“pious  women”  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26  and  by  “was  covered”  in  Ps. 
xlvi.  I. 

12.  The  Syriac  Peshitto  renders  by  bethula  (virgin)  in  Is. 
vii.  14  and  by  ‘alaimta  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  Ex.  ii.  8,  Cant.  i.  3,  vi.  8, 
and  Ps.  Ixviii.  26;  by  ‘alaimutha  (youth)  in  Prov.  xxx.  19;  and 
paraphrases  in  i Chr.  xv.  20  by  “who  praise  with-  psalms.” 

13.  The  Latin  Vulgate  has  virgo  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43  and  Is.  vii. 
14 ; puella  in  Ex.  ii.  8 ; adolescentia  in  Prov.  xxx.  19 ; adoles- 
centula  in  Cant.  i.  3,  vi.  8 ; arcana  in  i Chr.  xv.  20,  Ps.  xlvi.  i ; 
and  juvencida  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26. 

14.  Jerome  Juxta  Hebraeos  has  juventus  in  Ps.  xlvi.  i and 
puella  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26. 

15.  Aquila  renders  ‘alma  by  air6Kpv(f)o<s  (hidden)  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
43  ; by  vedrts  in  Cant.  i.  3,  Is.  vii.  14. 

16.  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  render  by  vedvis  (girl),  in  Is. 
vii.  14  and  Symmachus  in  Prov.  xxx.  19. 

17.  The  lack  of  further  evidence  in  the  case  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus, Theodotion,  the  Harklensian  Syriac,  the  Coptic  ver- 
sions and  the  Ethiopic  is  due  to  the  non-existence,  absence,  or 
inaccessibility  of  manuscripts  and  texts.  Fortunately,  we  have 
practically  all  the  evidence  for  the  primary  and  secondary  ver- 
sions for  Is.  vii.  14. 

II.  Meaning  of  the  Root  ‘Alam  in  the  Semitic  Languages 

I.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  root  occurs  26  times  (Kal,  once; 
Niphal,  10  times;  Hiphil,  10  times;  and  Hithpael,  5 times); 
always  in  the  sense  of  “hide.”  ‘Olam  (eternity,  age,  ever)  may 
come  from  this  root.  It  occurs  about  400  times  in  the  Old 
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Testament.  Also,  ‘alamoth  {‘almuth)  of  Pss.  ix.  i.  xlvi.  i and 
I Chron.  xv.  20  may  come  from  this  root ; possibly,  also  ‘elem 
and  ‘alma. 

2.  The  Arabic  has  two  roots  which  correspond  in  spelling 
to  the  Hebrew  ‘alam;  one  of  these  begins  with  the  smooth 
gutteral  ‘ain  and  means  “to  know.”  Under  this  root  the  Arabs 
put  ‘alam  (age,  world,  etc.).  A second  root  begins  with  the 
rough  gutteral  ghain  “to  lust  after”  and  under  this  root  the 
Arabs  put  the  words  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  ‘elem  and 
‘alma. 

Lane  in  his  great  Arabic  Dictionary  defines  ghulam  as  “a 
male  child  from  the  time  of  its  birth  until  it  attains  to  the  period 
of  the  17th  year”  or  “a  little  son,”  i.e.,  “one  who  has  not  attained 
to  puberty.”  In  the  Koran,  Abraham  is  made  to  say  concerning 
the  promise  of  Isaac : “My  Lord  how  can  there  be  to  me  a boy” 
(ghulam;  so  in  Suras  xv.  53,  li.  28,  xxxvii,  99).  Joseph  in 
the  pit  is  called  by  this  name  (xii.  19).  In  xviii.  73-81  it  is 
used  of  two  youths  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 
Zachariah  says  in  xix.  9 : “How  can  I have  a boy,  when  my  wife 
is  barren  ?”  In  xix.  19  the  angel  says  to  Mary : “I  am  a mes- 
senger of  thy  Lord,  to  give  to  thee  a pure  boy.”  To  which,  in 
xix.  20  Mary  replies : “How  can  I have  a boy  seeing  that  no 
man  has  touched  me  and  I am  not  a harlot  ?” 

Unfortunately,  the  Koran  does  not  contain  the  feminine  form 
of  this  noun ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  masculine  did  not  mean 
a “young  married  man.”  Dr.  Van  Ess  of  Bosrah  assures  me 
that  the  feminine  never  means  “young  married  woman”  in 
modern  Arabic. 

3.  In  Syriac,  the  root  does  not  occur  in  the  simple  stem  and  in 
the  intensive  stem  the  verb  has  a denominative  meaning  “to 
make  one  young  again”  (juventutem  alicui  reddidit).  Payne 
Smith  in  his  Thesaurus  defines  the  noun  as  meaning  “one  who 
has  not  taken  a wife”  or  as  equivalent  even  to  bethulo  “virgin.” 

4.  In  Ethiopic  the  root  means  “to  write,”  or  “subscribe.” 
There  is  no  derivative  for  “boy”  or  “girl.” 

5.  The  root  and  derivatives  are  not  found  in  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian. 

6.  In  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  and  Talmud  the  root  is 

found  a few  times  in  the  simple  stem  (if  the  pointing  is  correct) 
in  the  sense  of  “be  strong”  for  the  Hebrew  So  in  the 
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Targum  to  Jos.  i.  6,  x.  25,  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  7,  23;  and  in  the  in- 
tensive stem  in  the  sense  of  “to  strengthen”  Ps.  xxvii.  14. 

The  noun  occurs  as  a translation  of  in  i Sam.  xvii. 
55,  of  David  when  he  was  going  to  fight  Goliath ; and  in  xvi.  11, 
when  he  was  feeding  the  flock,  and  often  elsewhere.  The 
feminine  of  this  noun  renders  myj  in  Onkelos  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
14,  16  and  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43  (all  referring  to  the  as  yet 

unmarried  Rebecca)  and  Exodus  ii.  8 (for  the  child  Miriam 
when  she  came  down  to  watch  the  boy  Moses  in  the  ark 

among  the  bulrushes).  Esther  is  called  an  ‘ulaima  before  she 
was  married  to  Xerxes  (Est.  ii.  2)  ; and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  the  seven  maidens  who  waited  on  her. 

In  Onkelos,  "ulaima  translates  the  Hebrew  (Deut. 

xxxii.  25),  (Gen.  xxxiv.  4),  (Gen.  xxiv.  43,  Ex.  ii.  8) 
and  (always). 

In  the  LXX,  ‘abna  is  translated  by  -irapO€vo<;  (2  times),  vearts 
(4  times),  vcoTT^s  (2  times). 

III.  Meaning  and  Use  of  Na'ara  (n“iJ?J)  in  the  Hebrew 

I.  The  word  na‘ara  occurs  63  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  24 
of  them  being  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  AV  renders  it  by  “damsel” 
(34  times),  “maiden”  (15  times),  “maid”  (8  times),  “young 
woman”  (Ruth  iv.  12),  “young  maiden”  (i  Sam.  ix.  ii),  and 
by  the  adjective  “young”  (4  times,  always  in  connection  with 
bethula  “virgin,”  viz.,  Jud.  xxi.  12,  i Kings  i.  2,  Est.  ii.  2,  3). 
The  “damsel”  of  Deut.  xxii.  23  is,  also,  followed  by  the  Hebrew 
word  bethula;  so  that  five  times  out  of  the  63  times  the  na‘ara  is 
defined  specifically  as  a virgin.  In  Deut.  xxii.  25,  27,  she  is 
called  “betrothed”  and  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  12  the  “damsel”  Dinah 
is  asked  for  by  Hamor  as  a wife  for  his  son  Shekem. 

In  New  Hebrew  na'ara  is  “a  maiden  from  12  to  123/2  years 
old.”  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Syriac  nor  in  any  Aramaic 
dialect.  It  is  rendered  in  Onkelos  invariably  by  ‘ulaima.  It  is  not 
found  in  Arabic,  nor  in  Ethiopic;  nor  in  Babylonian,  unless  it 
is  equivalent  to  nartu  “songstress.” 

In  the  LXX  na'ara  is  translated  by  Trap^eVos  (5  times:  Gen. 
xxiv.  14,  16,  55,  xxxiv.  3 bis)  ; by  a^pa  (5  times)  ; by  veJws  (20 
times);  by  Kopaaiov  (13  times);  by  TraiBla-Kr)  (2  times);  by 
depaTnva  (once)  and  by  ywrj  (once,  Est.  ii.  4). 
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IV.  Meaning  and  Use  of  Bethula  (n^in^)  “Virgin”  in 
THE  Semitic  Languages 

1.  The  word  occurs  50  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
rendered  in  the  A.V.  by  “virgin”  (38  times),  by  “maid”  (7 
times),  and  by  “maiden”  (5  times) . Of  the  9 times  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  Pentateuch  the  A.V.  renders  it  always  by  “virgin” 
(except  Ex.  xxii.  16  (15)),  and  Onkelos  always  by  bethula 
(except  Deut.  xxxii.  25). 

2.  The  LXX  renders  it  usually  by  -n-apOivo';  (47  times),  by 
TTo/o^eWos  (Est.  ii.  3),  once  by  vvfi<f>-q  (Joel  i.  8)  and  once  by 
a<j>6opo';  (Est.  ii.  3)- 

3.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  used  5 times  to  define  na'ara  as  a 
“virgin”  but  never  to  define  ‘alma. 

4.  In  Arabic,  it  is  defined  as  “a  virgin  girl,  a eunuch,  a celibate 
or  unmarried  person,  a chaste  one.”  The  Greek  Trof^eVos  is 
translated  in  Is.  vii.  14  by  ‘adra,  “virgin.”® 

5.  The  Syriac  bethula  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  in  form  and 
usage;  as  also  does  the  Aramaic  of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
Targums. 

6.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Asurnasirpal  and  Shalman- 
eser II.,  batuli  and  batulati  are  used  for  boys  and  girls 

V.  Conclusions 

1.  None  of  the  ancient  languages  or  versions  gives  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  ‘alma  ever  meant  “a  young  married  woman.” 

2.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  bethula  is  the  specific  and  unam- 
biguous word  for  “virgin.” 

3.  A na‘ara  may  not  have  been  virgin.  Otherwise,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  define  her  five  times  by  the  word 
bethula,  “virgin.” 

® In  Arabic  there  are  two  words  for  virgin  bikr  and  ‘udhra  or  ‘adra 
each  meaning  one  who  has  preserved  her  maidenhood.  The  latter  does 
not  occur  in  the  Koran,  but  bikr  is  found  in  Suras  Ivi;  35  and  Ixvi.  5. 
The  former  reads:  “And  we  caused  them  to  grow  up  as  a growth  and 
found  them  virgins.”  The  latter  reads : “It  may  be  that  the  Lord,  if  he 
divorce  you,  will  give  him  in  exchange  wives  better  than  you  . . . young 
women  who  have  been  married  and  virgins  too.”  The  word  thayyab 
used  in  the  last  citation  is  the  most  proper  word  in  Arabic  to  denote 
“young  married  woman.”  It  is  never  used  to  translate  na'ara,  ‘alma,  or 
yalda  and  Dr.  Van  Ess  tells  me  that  it  is  only  used  in  Arabic  to  denote 
“young  married  woman”  and  that  ghulatna  is  never  used  for  this 
purpose. 
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4.  An  ‘alma  must  have  been  presumed  to  be  a “virgin,”  since 
it  is  never  defined  by  bethula. 

5.  Since  the  LXX  version  was  made  in  the  case  of  Genesis 
280  years  B.C.  and  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  200  years  B.C.,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  their  rendering  of  ‘alma  by  Trap6ivo<i  in  G^n. 
xxiv.  43  and  Is.  vii.  14  was  in  their  minds  a justifiable  rendering. 
So  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  the  citation  of  Is.  vii.  14  in 
Matt.  i.  23  is  thus  justified  by  the  Jewish  interpretation  up  to  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  written. 

6.  Since  the  Peshitto  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  probably  made  by  Jews,  their  rendering  of  the  word  ‘alma 
by  bethula  in  Is.  vii.  14  must  have  been  considered  proper  even 
as  late  as  the  second  century  A.D. 

7.  Jerome,  who  studied  Hebrew  under  the  Jewish  rabbis  of 
his  time  (about  A.D.  400),  still  thought  it  possible  to  render 
‘alma  by  zhrgo,  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43  and  Is.  vii.  14. 

8.  Since  Aquila,  Theodotian  and  Symmachus  were  all  prob- 
ably renegrades  from  Christianity  and  Jewish  proselytes,  their 
rendering  of  ‘alma  in  Is.  vii.  14  by  vcdvis  instead  of  Tiapdivo^  is 
easily  understood. 

9.  The  rendering  ‘ulemta  of  the  Targum  to  Is.  vii.  14  cannot 
possibly  argue  in  favor  of  the  meaning  “young  married  woman” 
in  view  of  the  following  facts : 

(1)  ‘Alma  in  the  Old  Testament  never  has  this  meaning 
elsewhere. 

(2)  ‘Ulemta  translates  not  merely  ‘alma  but  also  na‘ara, 
yalda,  and  bethula,  none  of  which  means  “young  mar- 
ried woman.” 

(3)  ‘Ulemta  is  used  of  Rebecca  when  she  came  to  the 
well  and  met  Eliezar;  of  Miriam  when  she  was  set  to 
watch  the  infant  Moses ; of  the  400  virgins  of  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Jud.  xxi.  12)  ; of  Esther  and  the  other  virgins 
who  were  selected  for  the  choice  of  Xerxes  as  wife. 

10.  The  feminine  noun  is  not  found  in  the  Koran;  but  the 
masculine  is  used  of  the  as  yet  unborn  Isaac  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  Jesus  the  son  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  Joseph  in 
the  pit,  and  of  two  young  men  who  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  killed  before  they  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

1 1.  All  the  versions  of  the  Greek  Trap6€vo<s — Coptic,  Armenian, 
Ethiopic,  Harklensian,  Syriac  and  Arabic — render  the  word  in 
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both  Is.  vii.  14  and  Matt.  i.  23  by  the  best  word  for  “virgin” 
which  they  possess. 

12.  The  evidence  that  Mary  was  a virgin  does  not  after  all 
depend  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘alma  and  napdivo'i  alone ; 
for  it  is  said,  also,  of  Mary  that  “she  had  not  known  man.” 
This  phrase  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Rebecca  “a  virgin 
that  had  not  known  man”  (Gen.  xxiv.  16),  of  Jephthah’s  daugh- 
ter ( Jud.  xi.  39)  and  of  the  virgins  of  Jabesh  Gilead  ( Jud.  xxi. 
12). 

Finally,  two  conclusions  from  the  evidence  seem  clear; 
first,  that  ‘alma,  so  far  as  known,  never  meant  “young  married 
woman”;  and  secondly  since  the  presumption  in  common  law 
and  usage  was  and  is,  that  every  ‘alma  is  virgin  and  virtuous, 
until  she  is  proven  not  to  be,  we  have  a right  to  assume  that 
Rebecca  and  the  ‘alma  of  Is.  vii.  14  and  all  other  ‘almas  were 
virgin,  until  and  unless  it  shall  be  proven  that  they  were  not. 
If  Is.  vii.  14  is  a prediction  of  the  Conception  and  if  the  events 
recorded  in  Matthew  i.  18-25  and  Luke  i.  26-38  are  true  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  really  overshadowed  the  virgin  Mary, 
all  difficulties  are  cleared  away.  The  language  itself  is  not  the 
difficulty.  The  great  and  only  difficulty  lies  in  disbelief  in  pre- 
dictive prophecy  and  in  the  almighty  power  of  God ; or  in  the 
desire  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus. 

In  the  third  Sura  of  the  Koran,  Mohammed  represents  Mary 
as  saying  to  the  angel : “Lord  how  can  I have  a son  when  man 
has  not  yet  touched  me?”  And  the  angel  said:  “Thus  God 
creates  what  He  pleaseth.  When  He  decrees  a matter  He  only 
says  BE  and  it  is.”  Mohammed  was  a better  Theist  than  many 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ  today. 


Princeton. 


R.  Dick  Wilson. 
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Religious  Values.  By  Edgar  S.  Brightman,  Borden  P.  Bowne  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University.  Abingdon  Press.  $2.50. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is 
well  written,  the  matter  is  well  organized,  acquaintance  with  collateral 
literature  is  phenomenal,  the  discussion  scholarly  and  the  footnotes  ap- 
pended with  painstaking  care. 

The  subject  is  Religious  Values.  The  contents  show  an  almost  exclu- 
sive consideration  of  subjective  values,  and  omission  of  objective  reali- 
ties. This  may  be  due  to  the  limits  which  the  author  has  set  for  himself ; 
and  choice  of  a specific  sphere  of  discussion  is  an  author’s  privilege ; but 
omission  of  the  objective  values  is  regrettable  and  carries  the  impression 
that  they  are  few  or  unimportant.  The  author  confines  himself  largely  to 
values  registered  in  experience.  Appeal  to  experience  is  valid  as  a correc- 
tive to  undue  speculation  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  danger  is  in 
making  it  an  exclusive  criterion,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fads  and 
one  of  the  follies  of  present-day  religious  discussion.  Experience  is  a pro- 
duct and  a product  requires  a source  and  cause.  Professor  Brightman 
wisely  recognizes  that  experience  is  not  a solitary  psychological  fact.  “It 
is  impossible  to  separate  any  experience  from  our  thought  about  it.  Hence 
‘pure’  religious  experience,  purged  of  all  admixture  of  idea  and  belief  is 
an  abstraction  as  unreal  as  is  ‘pure’  sensation  in  psychology.”  “A  fruitful 
study  of  religious-value  experience  must  face  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  implied  by  that  experience.”  This  is  well  said, 
and  for  that  very  reason  the  objective  facts  of  religious  faith  cannot  be 
omitted. 

The  author  splendidly  defends  theistic  belief  against  the  positivist,  and 
holds  that  the  doctrine  of  a personal  God  is  as  rationally  verifiable  as 
many  other  beliefs  that  men  accept  without  protest.  The  categorical  im- 
perative is  vindicated,  and  oughtness  is  found  to  be  ultimate  in  the  human 
make-up.  The  source  of  obligation  is  not  found  in  custom,  civil  law, 
desire,  behaviorism,  the  rationalization  of  the  psycho-analyst,  nor  in 
some  complex  that  explains  away  ultimate  oughtness.  In  this  the  dis- 
cussion carries  conviction.  But  why  is  obligation  binding?  “Obligation 
does  not  arise  from  the  mere  command  of  a foreign  power,  or  even  God 
himself.  Obligation  is  binding  because  we  have  imposed  it  on  ourselves.” 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  are  far  from  convincing.  If  obligation 
is  self-imposed  it  may  be  self-remitted  or  renounced  at  pleasure.  If  our 
moral  natures  are  an  integral  part  of  our  being  self-imposition  is  out  of 
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the  question.  The  author’s  position  leads  him  to  say  that  “it  is  question- 
able if  moral  law  requires  a divine  lawgiver.’’  The  fallacy  is  inevitable 
from  his  premises  that  moral  law  is  autonomous.  Moreover  if  the  posi- 
tion were  true  the  categorical  imperative  would  lose  its  force. 

Human  values  in  religion  is  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion.  Religion 
must  not  be  defined  as  anything  “static.”  But  if  religion  is  a “law  of  life” 
as  our  author  says,  what  but  permanence  and  constancy  establishes  a na- 
tural law?  Every  scientist  recognizes  this  and  defines  law  accordingly, 
Disvalues  are  often  charged  against  religion  and,  the  author  thinks,  with 
some  truth;  e.g.  slavishness,  effeminacy,  formalism,  conservatism  or  tra- 
ditionalism ; the  last  seemingly  the  worst  since  “it  destroys  scientific  and 
philosophic  progress,  is  suspicious  of  aesthetic  and  scientific  activities  and 
any  change  in  approved  conventions.”  There  is  insufficient  stress  on  the 
real  values  found  in  the  Christian  religion.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  of 
Christ,  the  incarnation,  the  Scriptures,  the  atonement,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  and  salvation  from  sin.  Were  some  of  these  not  suf- 
ficiently subjective  or  experiential  to  fit  the  scope  of  the  book?  There  is 
insufficient  estimate  of  sin  which  is  defined  as  cosmic  evil.  No  reference 
is  made  to  the  law  of  God  of  which  sin  is  the  transgression.  We  commend 
the  Shorter  Catechism  to  Professor  Brightman.  Are  the  human  values 
in  religion  dependent  on  a source  more  than  human?  Must  the  more-than- 
human  values  be  retained  if  religion  is  to  survive?  Some  make  religion 
wholly  subjective  and  thus  are  “bravely  freed  from  the  puzzles  of 
metaphysics  and  the  dogmas  of  theology.”  Here  the  author  is  at  his  best. 
The  positivist  relates  religion  wholly  to  human  beings  and  experiences. 
God  is  only  a symbol  for  certain  facts  in  human  experience.  The  author 
recognizes  the  otherness  of  spiritual  values  and  being.  His  defense  of 
metaphysical  views  (We  would  say  supernaturalism)  as  against  the 
purely  socialistic  conceptions  of  positivism  is  splendidly  done.  Super- 
natural religion  is  just  as  humanitarian  as  positivism;  and  personal  im- 
mortality is  preferable  to  a mere  continuance  of  social  influence  and  far 
more  dynamic. 

Does  the  value  of  religion  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  beliefs  implied 
in  the  values?  “If  we  believe  that  our  beliefs  are  not  true  it  is  futile  to 
pretend  that  we  believe  at  all.  If  we  are  to  have  any  religion  at  all,  it 
must  at  least  seem  to  us  to  be  more  than  a comforting  fiction.”  But 
further,  “The  human  value  of  religion  apparently  does  not  depend  on 
the  truth  of  the  beliefs  implied  in  the  values.  A belief  does  not  have 
to  be  true  to  be  useful.  It  has  only  to  be  believed  firmly  enough.”  The 
arguments  to  prove  this  proposition  are  not  convincing.  That  the  wholly 
false  could  ever  be  of  real  and  permanent  value  we  would  be  slow  to 
admit.  That  a man  may  sometimes  get  benefit  from  a mistake  is  wholly 
exceptional,  and  the  exception  must  never  be  made  the  rule. 

Various  recent  philosophies  are  reviewed  in  reference  to  religious 
values.  The  work  is  ably  accomplished  and  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Positivism,  Instrumentalism,  Neo-realism  (a  misnomer).  Absolute 
Idealism,  according  to  Bosanquet,  are  carefully  examined  and  found 
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wanting  in  the  highest  religious  values.  The  author  advocates  Personal- 
ism. “Persops  only  are  real.”  We  erect  an  interrogation  point.  Personal- 
ism regards  the  world  as  the  expression  of  a personal  Being  who 
however  accords  some  measure  of  agency  to  finite  beings.  The  relation 
of  man  to  a Supreme  Person,  whose  purpose  is  the  highest  good,  fur- 
nishes a basis  of  religious  values  not  found  in  the  philosophical  systems 
mentioned.  Quite  true.  But  after  the  uncertainties,  disagreements  and 
disharmonies  of  philosophers  and  systems  of  philosophy  how  refreshing 
is  revelation! 

The  author’s  view  of  the  soul,  from  all  that  is  said,  is  neither  easy  to 
understand  nor  express.  “Tradition  has  a theory  that  unfortunately  has 
been  regarded  as  the  only  view  compatible  with  religious  faith.  I refer 
to  the  traditional  soul  theory.  It  is  wliat  persists  when  we  are  asleep  or 
unconscious,  and  it  is  what  is  immortal.  The  traditional  account  of  the 
soul  is  almost  universally  rejected  by  psychologists  and  philosophers.” 
But  neither  Hume’s  associationism,  with  its  disjoined  sensations,  nor 
behaviorism,  with  its  exclusively  physiological  content,  quite  pleases  the 
author.  Professor  Brightman’s  view  is  called  “psychological  personalism.” 
He  w’rites:  “The  true  soul  is  no  transcendent  entity,  which  no  one  can 
define  but  is  the  fact  of  self-experience.”  “Personalism  has  the  merit  of 
banishing  a meaningless  soul.”  The  author  has  not  explained  himself 
very  clearly  in  this  volume.  If  the  soul  is  self-experience,  what  is  the 
self?  What  is  that  of  which  experience  is  affirmed?  In  what  does  the 
experience  inhere?  Can  there  be  experience  without  a something  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  experience?  But  all  our  experiences  are  not  physical. 
Thought  cannot  be  affirmed  of  matter.  If  the  soul  is  “no  transcendent 
entity”  is  there  any  transcendent  entity  in  the  human  make-up?  If  not, 
then  the  body  is  all  and  behaviorism  is  the  true  psychology  with  its  defi- 
nition of  mind  as  the  behaviour  of  the  physiological  organism.  But  if 
there  is  a transcendent  entity,  then  it  is  only  a question  of  what  name  we 
shall  apply  to  it.  All  these  questions  the  book  leaves  unexplained.  More- 
over this  question  has  its  bearing  on  the  nature  of  God,  whether  He  is  a 
transcendent  entity. 

We  may  remember  in  all  this  that  latitudinary  terminology  makes  defi- 
nition precarious.  Every  would-be  philosopher  invents  a new  distinction, 
or  borrows  an  old  one,  and  adopts  a new  term  to  designate  his  system. 
The  world  stands  in  need  of  a dictionary  of  philosophical  connotations 
provided  philosophers  could  agree  on  the  meaning  of  any  term. 

There  is  much  good  in  the  book  which  deserves  more  than  mere 
criticism.  Professor  Brightman  has  given  us  a helpful  discussion  of 
certain  philosophical  questions.  He  stands  firmly  for  a personal  God, 
the  categorical  imperative,  after  his  conception  of  it,  the  value  of  wor- 
ship, the  benefit  of  church  attendance  and  certain  other  religious  values. 
His  book  is  scholarly  and  reveals  wide  acquaintance  with  philosophical 
literature,  and  there  are  some  things  to  commend  despite  what  we  think 
are  some  grave  defects  in  his  views. 

Philadelphia.  David  S.  Clark. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Conversion:  Christian  and  Non-Christian.  A Comparative  and  Psycholog- 
ical Study.  By  Alfred  Clair  Underwood,  M.A.,  of  Rawdon  College, 
Leeds.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  277. 

As  its  title  indicates,  Professor  Underwood’s  volume  is  meant  to  be  a 
pioneer  study  of  conversion,  from  the  points  of  view  of  comparative 
religion  and  modern  psychology.  William  James’s  definition  of  conversion 
— “the  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  a self  hitherto  divided  and 
consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy  becomes  unified  and  consciously 
right,  superior  and  happy  in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  religious 
realities’’ — is  adopted  and  adapted  by  the  author,  who,  however,  is  not 
wholly  willing  to  confine  conversion  to  cases  where  there  exists  a prece- 
dent sense  of  being  “consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy,” 

Professor  Underwood  goes  to  some  pains  and  considerable  length  in 
Part  I to  prove  the  reality  of  conversion,  first  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
later  Judaism,  secondly  in  Classical  Christianity.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
psychology  of  religious  change  is  presumably  reserved  for  Part  II,  it,  and 
the  author’s  own  skeptical  views  as  to  the  historicity  of  some  of  the 
events  cited  to  prove  the  initial  fact  of  conversion,  largely  nullify  his 
conclusions.  For  instance,  what  is  one  to  make  of  the  “conversion”  of 
Jacob,  (or  what  does  the  author  make  of  it,)  when  finally  one  reads  that 
“if  it  be  objected  that  Jacob  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  person, 
but  only  the  imaginary  ancestor  of  a tribe,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that, 
even  if  the  story  is  unreliable  as  history,  it  is  still  valuable  as  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  conversion  in  Old  Testament  times”  (p.  17)  ? Cer- 
tainly, if  not  only  Jacob’s  mysterious  Visitant  by  the  brook  Jabbok,  but 
Jacob  himself,  be  explained  as  mere  myth  or  folk-lore,  the  “fact”  of  con- 
version in  his  case  becomes  proof  not  of  the  “existence”  of  it  in  Old 
Testament  times,  but  of  the  existence  of  a legend  about  it,  a supersti- 
tion, a fancy,  that  might  have  no  more  objective  reality  than  a belief  in 
fairies.  But  adopting  as  his  own  the  skepticism  of  so  much  “higher 
criticism,”  Professor  Underwood  in  effect  completely  does  away  with  the 
facts  from  which  he  draws  his  arguments.  For  surely  the  first  requisite 
for  a scientific  study  and  analysis  of  anything  under  heaven  is  to  have 
indisputable,  reliable  facts  to  study  and  analyze. 

It  seems  undebatable  to  the  present  reviewer  that  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  be  true,  and  all  of  the  truth,  regarding  Biblical  and 
Christian  conversion ; either  that  conversion  is,  as  the  Bible  represents 
it  and  as  every  one  who  has  experienced  it  has  believed  it  to  be, — a 
supernatural  fact,  proven  by  Scripture  and  verifiable  by  experience — or 
it  is,  like  the  mediaeval  belief  in  witches,  a mixture  of  folk-lore  and 
abnormal  psychic  states.  In  effect  Professor  Underwood  makes  little 
more  of  it  than  this ; for  he  seems  to  find  no  difference  in  kind,  though 
perhaps  some  in  volume,  between  the  transforming  experiences  of 
Christianity,  and  those  of  Hinduism,  early  Buddhism,  Islam,  Greek  and 
Roman  paganism,  and  various  other  non-Christian  cults;  and  on  the 
whole  to  place  as  much  and  possibly  more  faith  in  the  historicity  and 
reliability  of  pagan  documents  than  upon  those  of  the  Bible.  It  is  rather 
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bewildering,  for  instance,  to  find  Professor  Underwood  writing  of  the 
Pentecostal  narrative  in  Acts,  that  “it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  ...  is 
strictly  historical.  It  is  incredible  that  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Church’s 
history  three  thousand  converts  should  have  been  made  in  one  day — to 
say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  baptizing  such  a number”  (pp.  33  f.). 
Yet  when  dealing  with  “conversions  in  Hinduism  and  early  Buddhism,” 
(Chapters  IV  and  V)  the  same  question  as  to  the  historicity  of  the 
events  studied  is  never  once  raised. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the'majority  of  Scriptural  conversions  are  ac- 
cepted and  studied  as  facts,  yet  for  all  that  the  reader  finds  himself 
wondering  just  how  and  w^here  Professor  Underwood  draws  the  line  be- 
tween myth  and  historicity,  and  how  far,  (his  own  critical  theories  being 
accepted)  the  author  may  himself  be  criticizable  for  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  narratives  that  must  to  him  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

On  the  whole.  Conversion,  Christian  and  Non-Christian,  would  be  a 
much  stronger,  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  book  if  Professor  Under- 
wood had  confined  himself  to  a study  of  non-Christian  transformation  of 
character.  Apart  from  the  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  treatment  ac- 
corded the  Biblical  narratives,  the  rest  of  Part  I is  a stimulating  and 
helpful  study  of  mystical  “conversion,”  and  as  such  is  distinctly  to  be 
praised.  Especially  interesting  are  the  author’s  expositions  of  Conver- 
sion in  Hinduism  (Chapter  IV),  Early  Buddhism  (Chapter  V),  and 
Islam  (Chapter  VI). 

If,  however,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  was  Professor  Underwood’s 
intention  to  liken  non-Christian  to  Christian  conversion,  he  has  lament- 
ably failed.  Despite  the  cursory  and  inadequate  treatment  of  Biblical 
evidence,  and  the  elaborately  careful  expositions  of  “conversions”  in 
other  faiths,  there  remains  in  the  reader’s  mind  only  a sharper  contrast 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian  conversions.  In  Hinduism,  Budd- 
hism and  Islam  alike,  the  transformations  of  character  are  so  clearly 
self-induced  by  fear,  grief,  love  and  other  emotions  producing  auto- 
hypnosis, that  any  supernaturalism  is  at  once  and  completely  discredited. 
One  does  not  need  to  posit,  (as  nevertheless  Professor  Underwood 
vaguely  does)  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  explain  what  can  be 
so  clearly  and  has  been  so  completely  explained  as  the  result  of  neuroses, 
suggestions  and  hypnoses,  and  other  abnormal  psychic  states  of  being. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  with  Scriptural  and  Christian  conversion, 
and  to  realize  the  sharp  contrast  one  need  but  turn  from  any  study  of 
non-Christian  religious  emotion  to  the  Bible  itself  and  its  movingly 
simple  stories  of  men  made  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Between  truly 
Christian  conversion,  and  any  merely  psychological  transformation  of 
character,  howsoever  induced,  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed,  which  Com- 
parative Religion  (rich  as  it  is  in  its  continually  increasing  stores  of 
empirical  knowledge)  will  never  bridge.  Indeed,  Professor  Underwood 
himself  partly  recognizes  this,  when  at  the  close  of  his  Historical  Study 
(Part  I,  pp.  114  f.)  he  finds  “in  the  classic  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament a perfectly  moralized  doctrine  of  regeneration,  which  we  may 
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regard  as  the  goal  towards  which  the  human  race  has  been  striving 
through  long  ages.”  Nowhere  else,  however,  does  even  this  slight  and 
non-supernatural  difference  between  Christian  and  pagan  conversions 
seem  to  be  so  much  as  implied. 

In  his  Psychological  section  (Part  II)  Professor  Underwood  is  inter- 
esting, but  breaks  no  new  ground ; and  one  is  surprised  to  find  him  (to 
all  appearance)  little  acquainted  with  Evelyn  Underhill  and  those  other 
expositors  of  mystical  states  whose  books  would  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  psychology  of  purely  mystical  conversion,  its  types,  ac- 
companiments, mechanisms  and  fruits. 

The  easily  proved  thesis  of  the  whole  book  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
that  Christianity  is  the  highest  form  of  conversion.  But  that  does  not 
get  very  far.  It  is,  however,  as  far  as  the  book  gets.  Christian  conversion 
is  here  a matter  of  difference  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Its  superiority  is  the 
readily  granted  one  of  ethical  supremacy ; but  further  than  that  there  is 
no  light. 

In  Comparative  Religion  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  grant  that  the  ethical 
fruits  of  Christian  experience  are  of  a superior  quality  to  the  so-called 
“conversions”  of  other  faiths.  In  any  psychological  study  of  conversion, 
too,  it  is  as  easy  a matter  to  show  that  the  “psychological  mechanism  of 
conversion”  is  with  the  Christian  not  a mere  “assent  to  a proposition” 
but  a life  “reorganized  around  a new  center”  (pp.  259  f.).  Yet  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  completely  ignored  so  long  as  we  ask  and  answer  merely 
such  self-answering  questions. 

The  whole  question  is  whether  Paul,  (to  instance  one  of  the  author’s 
examples)  reorganized  himself  on  the  Damascus  road,  or  whether  God 
reorganized  him.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  the  answer  of 
Comparative  Religion  or  Modern  Psychology.  , 

Delaware  City,  Del.  Robert  Claiborne  Pitzer. 

Sacraments  and  Society:  A Study  of  the  Origin  and  Value  of  Rites  in 
Religion.  By  Allan  Worthington  Cooke.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger,  publisher. 

Written  originally  in  1915  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Sacraments  and  Society  though  revised  after  nine  years  is 
still  rather  too  much  of  a classroom  thesis.  It  is  heavily  padded  with 
quotations, — the  relevancy  of  many  of  them  is  questionable — and  is  far 
too  liberally  sprinkled  with  italics,  with  the  implication,  of  course,  that 
the  finer  shades  of  the  author’s  meaning  would  otherwise  escape  the 
“casual  reader.”  As  so  much  of  the  book  seems  to  have  no  meaning, 
connotations  and  nuances  of  thought  are  not  necessarily  denoted  by  the 
italics. 

Dr.  Cooke’s  volume  is  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Sacraments  on  “indu- 
bitable natural  grounds,”  and  at  the  same  time  to  “prove  that  if  they  be 
discarded,  with  them  we  will  discard  the  reality  of  religion.”  What  the 
“Sacraments”  may  be  seems  to  be  a matter  of  minor  importance.  It  is 
merely  sacramentarianism  as  such  that  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  author. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Cooke  merely  to  say  that  he  has 
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not  succeeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do,  without  some  further  short  ex- 
position of  his  argument. 

Having  posited,  rather  dogmatically,  that  in  all  religion  rites  are  prece- 
dent to  doctrine,  the  evolution  of  these  rites  is  sketchily  traced  through 
magic  and  its  myths,  to  the  borderland  between  magic  and  religion, 
where  the  myth,  separated  from  its  original  rite,  begins  to  take  on  the 
character  of  dogma.  Thus  tribal  rites  are  supposed  to  grow  into 
mysteries,  and  mysteries,  finally  dogmatized,  into  sacraments  and  fully 
developed  religion.  Christianity  begins  with  rites — baptism,  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  the  Eucharist,  the  “mystery  of  matrimony”  (Eph.  v.  31,  32) 
“anointing  with  oil”  (Jas.  v.  13)  and  so  on.  These  rites  in  turn  finally 
come  to  be  regarded  as  sacraments  and  form  the  basis  of  the  emotion  of 
worship.  Finally  doctrines  about  the  sacraments  encrust  them  and  in 
turn  are  subjected  to  an  evolutionary  process  where  “theory  slowly 
becomes  adjusted  to  facts,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  Throughout, 
however,  it  is  not  doctrine,  or  any  intellectual  “adjustment  of  theory  to 
facts”  that  is  of  any  real  importance ; for  religion  is  primarily  emotional, 
and  rites,  sacraments,  are  the  social  expression  of  that  emotion. 

If  this  argument  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  book — so  far  as  the  book 
may  have  a meaning — then  it  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  that  the 
author  has  himself  to  blame;  for  so  much  of  his  thesis  seems  to  be 
written  with  a pair  of  shears  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  “casual 
reader”  to  find  Dr.  Cooke. 

The  author’s  curiously  inadequate  point  of  view  may  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  a series  of  short  quotations : 

“There  seems  to  be  but  one  point  of  reconciliation  at  which  cultus  and 
philosophy  may  agree,  and  science  and  religion  forget  their  age-long 
differences;  and  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  religious  worship,  in  the  use 
of  the  sacred  rite”  (p.  193.  Author's  italics).  “Any  and  all  doctrine  is 
wholly  secondary  to  the  continued  use  of  the  rite  itself,  and  derived  from 
the  determination  to  persevere  in  this  use  in  the  face  of  changing  intel- 
lectual ideas.  . . . The  actual  living  rite  ...  is  the  primary  thing” 
(p.  207).  “It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives, either  no  religion  or  the  continued  and  increasing  use  of  religious 
rites”  (p.  219).  “The  one  and  only  prerequisite  to  make  the  action  of  the 
Sacraments  possible  is  belief  in  their  efficacy,  but  this  belief  and  confi- 
dent trust  in  them  makes  the  results  sure.”  To  all  of  which,  of  course, 
any  “Voodoo  doctor”  would  say  amen. 

There  seems  to  be  a pretty  black  future  ahead,  either  “no  religion”  or 
“the  continued  and  increasing  use  of  religious  rites” — with  belief  in 
their  efficacy.  What  the  rites  are,  presumably  would  not  matter  at  all. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  religious  men  to  begin  to  worry;  they  may 
leave  that  to  Dr.  Cooke.  Meantime,  one  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
him  a study  of  the  New  Testament,  where  two  sacraments  will  be 
found,  that  are  not  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process  originating  in 
the  jungles. 

Delaware  City,  Del. 
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Religious  Experience  and  Scientific  Method.  By  Henry  Nelson  Wie- 
MAN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Occidental  College.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1926.  Pp.  387. 

This  book  is  offered  as  a contribution  to  a philosophy  of  religion.  Its 
author,  though  professor  in  an  institution  whose  historical  associations 
have  been  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  writes  under  the  influence  of 
men  like  Wm.  E.  Hocking,  R.  B.  Perry,  and  John  Dewey.  One  takes  up 
the  book,  therefore,  with  the  expectation  that  historic  Christianity  will 
receive  scant  consideration — an  expectation  that  is  fully  realized  by  the 
contents  of  the  book. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  book,  the  author  tells  us,  is  to  show  the  ob- 
jectivity of  religious  experience  in  the  sense  that  it  rests  on  the  data  of 
sense.  “If  the  object  of  religious  devotion,”  we  read,  “is  more  peculiarly 
‘within’  than  are  the  objects  of  scientific  investigation,  if  it  is  any  more 
a creature  of  the  human  mind  than  are  they,  then  it  will  be  treated  very 
tenderly,  as  Santa  Claus  is  treated,  being  an  illusion  cherished  by  chil- 
dren, by  the  weak  spirited  and  other  such  who  are  unable  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are.  Religion  will  continue  to  lose,  as  it  has  already  lost, 
intellectual  standing.  And  just  as  far  as  it  loses  intellectual  standing  it 
will  be  given  over  to  sentimental  gush  and  serve  its  chief  purpose  in 
providing  a means  of  self  deception  to  those  who  want  to  play  the 
ostrich.” 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Wieman  that  religious  experience  is  experience  of 
an  object  “as  truly  external  to  the  individual  as  is  any  tree  or  stone” 
but  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  him  that  “either  God  is  an  object  of 
sensuous  experience,  or  else  He  is  purely  a system  of  concepts  and 
nothing  more.”  The  primary  error  of  Dr.  Wieman,  it  seems  to  us,  one  to 
which  he  gives  expression  in  his  opening  chapter  is  his  conception  of  the 
way  we  know  God.  He  maintains  that  we  “know  God  as  we  know  any 
other  object.”  In  fact  he  holds  that  it  is  the  failure  to  recognize  this 
that  has  led  the  knowledge  of  God  to  be  so  widely  ignored  in  scientific 
circles.  This,  however,  is  to  overlook  the  consideration  that  is  basic  to 
all  really  scientific  theology — so  richly  developed,  for  instance,  by  Dr. 
Kuyper  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology — that  we  know  God 
only  as  He  reveals  himself.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  “we  know  God  as 
we  know  any  other  object.”  That  is  to  overlook  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  manner  in  which  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  God  and 
our  knowledge  of  other  objects,  a difference  that  has  its  roots  in  the 
difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  We  cannot  investigate 
God  as  we  can  other  objects:  only  as  God  speaks  can  we  know  Him. 
As  a result  all  religions  are  based  on  revelation — apart  from  general 
revelation  there  would  be  no  religion ; apart  from  special  revelation  there 
would  be  no  Christianity.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  know 
God  through  the  exercise  of  some  peculiar  and  mysterious  faculty,  but  it 
does  mean  that  even  the  most  diligent  exercise  of  our  faculties  leads  to 
no  real  knowledge  of  God  except  as  they  are  directed  to  what  God  Him- 
self has  made  known.  We  share  Dr.  Wieman’s  anxiety  about  maintaining 
the  intellectual  standing  of  religion,  but  think  he  is  altogether  mistaken 
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in  his  attitude  toward  the  concept  of  revelation.  He  maintains  indeed 
that  we  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  God.  He  is  right  from  his 
point  of  view.  That  only  means,  however,  that  his  point  of  view  is 
wrong. 

Dr.  Wieman  divides  his  book  into  three  parts.  Parts  I and  II,  en- 
titled “Why  Religion  needs  Science”  and  “Why  Science  needs  Religion,” 
seek  to  show  the  reciprocal  relations  between  science  and  religion  and 
that  neither  can  maintain  itself  in  any  adequate  way  without  the 
other.  Part  HI  is  entitled  “The  Nature  and  Function  of  Religion”  and 
is  an  attempt  to  point  out  what  Dr.  Wieman  regards  as  certain  present- 
day  misinterpretations  of  religion  as  well  as  to  state  his  own  view  of  its 
function  in  human  living. 

We  have  the  religious  experience,  according  to  Dr.  Wieman,  when  the 
total  object  of  experience  becomes  for  us  an  object  of  contemplation. 
Dr.  Wieman  attaches  much  importance  to  mysticism,  meaning  by  mysti- 
cism “a  certain  way  of  experiencing  the  world  of  empirical  fact,  and 
nothing  more.”  He  makes  use  of  the  concept  of  “meaningless  experience” 
as  emphasized  by  Dewey.  He  holds  that  while  religion  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  all  the  interests  of  man,  it  is  one  of  the  least  differentiated  and  dis- 
tinct. He  calls  his  closing  chapter  “The  Emergence  of  Religion,”  main- 
taining that  “religion  has  not,  as  science  has  done,  emerged  from 
this  chaotic,  germinating  mass  of  spiritual  endeavor  to  such  a degree  that 
her  distinctive  lineaments  can  be  recognized  at  all” — so  far  is  he  from 
seeing  in  Christianity  the  highest  conceivable  expression  of  religion. 
Perhaps  the  following  extract  expresses  as  well  as  any  his  general 
position:  “Religion  is  man’s  endeavor  to  find  that  adjustment  to  God 
which  will  yield  the  most  abundant  life.  For  God  is  precisely  that  object, 
whatsoever  its  nature  may  be,  which  will  yield  maximum  security  and 
abundance  to  all  human  living,  when  right  adjustment  is  made.  With  this 
definition  of  the  term  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  God  exists.  The  exact 
nature  of  God  is  still  problematical  and  may  be  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  most  important  problem  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  the  human 
race  is  that  of  discovering  what  God  fully  and  certainly  is.  Here  again 
our  definition  of  the  term  makes  this  statement  self-evident.  We  believe 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done  toward  the  solution  of  this  supreme 
problem  of  all  human  living.  But  still  more  valuable  work  awaits  the 
doing.” 

Dr.  Wieman,  we  judge,  is  a man  of  ability  who  under  better  guidance 
might  make  a worthwhile  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
But  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  what  Dr.  Wieman  is  seeking  for — a clear 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  God — is  something  which  all  believing  Chris- 
tians have  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  reason  he  has  not  found  it 
there,  is  because  he  is  not  willing  to  accept  it  as  what  it  claims  to  be, 
the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and  Religion.  By  W.  J.  Perry,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Comparative  Religion  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  Pp.  212. 
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A more  accurate  title  for  this  book  would  be  the  origin  of  some  an- 
cient magical  and  religious  rites.  The  rites  which  are  studied  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  practices  of  cave  men  in  the  Aurignacian  stage 
of  culture,  and  by  their  implements,  pictures,  burial  customs,  etc.  The 
interesting  symbolism  of  that  early  period  is  associated  by  the  author 
under  the  guidance  of  such  anthropologists  as  G.  Elliott  Smith  and  J.  W. 
Jackson,  with  the  common  experiences  of  life  and  death.  Man  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  existence,  preoccupied  with  his  food  supply,  has 
devised  rites  connected  with  the  fertility  of  cattle,  and  with  the  gather- 
ing of  crops,  and  out  of  this  has  developed  a whole  system  of  religious 
and  magical  beliefs  and  practices.  In  the  search  for  the  giver  of  life,  “the 
Great  Mother”  has  been  invented;  and  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the 
East  are  appealed  to  for  images  and  what  not  to  show  how  the  mother 
notion  has  developed  into  gods,  kings,  ideas  about  death  and  paradise. 
The  author  abandons  any  search  for  some  universal  innate  tendency  on 
the  part  of  man  to  elaborate  ideas  about  the  external  world  and  build 
them  into  religious  and  magical  systems,  for  such  a tendency  would 
not  explain  anything,  although  he  is  willing  to  look  to  “the  inspiration 
of  exceptional  men  for  all  the  ideas  that  have  come  into  currency.”  This 
means  that  man  must  get  his  conception  of  God,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality from  nature  and  nature’s  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
specific  revelation  to  the  human  soul  as  coming  from  a heavenly 
Father  in  whose  image  man  is  made. 

The  Egyptian  practice  of  mummification  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  any 
belief  in  immortality,  but  just  the  reverse,  according  to  Mr.  Perry.  It  is 
the  practice  of  mummification  that  has  produced  the  belief  in  a future 
existence.  Thus  sweeping  assertions  can  be  easily  made  regarding  re- 
mote ancestors  in  a dim  and  shadowy  era,  where  one  scholar’s  guess  is  as 
good  as  another’s.  The  writer  of  the  book  tells  an  interesting  story,  but  he 
will  evidently  have  to  go  back  farther,  and  take  more  facts  into  account, 
if  he  is  to  proclaim  the  true  origin  of  religion. 

Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Greek  Culture  and  the  New  Testament.  By  Doremus  A.  Hayes,  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press. 

Dr.  Hayes’  purpose  in  this  acceptable  little  book  is  to  awaken  and 
foster  interest  in  the  study  of  classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.  He 
writes  with  enthusiasm  of  wonderful  Greece,  and  its  wonderful  language 
and  literature.  Part  III,  which  deals  with  the  language,  and  its  worth 
as  an  intellectual  discipline,  is  genuinely  valuable,  and  deserves  wide 
perusal  in  a day  of  educational  experimentation  and  faddism.  In  Part  V, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  author  furnishes 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  the  best  translations  often  fail 
to  give  the  shading  of  a passage,  and  cannot  reproduce  the  living  image 
of  the  original. 
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While  the  book  is  admirably  suited  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  cultivate 
a genuine  appreciation  of  things  Greek,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  Dr.  Hayes  overlooks  entirely  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  There 
is  no  hint  of  that  impotence  ending  in  depravity  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  which  serves  as  a foil  for 
his  presentation  of  his  message.  Instead  the  reader  might  fain  ask  him- 
self why  such  a people  as  the  Greeks  needed  that  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  so  earnestly  alike  to  the  philosophers  at  Mars’  Hill  and  to  the 
libertines  of  'Corinth. 

Uticoln  Uniz'ersity,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 

Some  Modern  Problems  in  the  Light  of  Bible  Prophecy.  By  Christabel 
Pankhurst.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  192.  $1.50. 

This  volume,  by  the  gifted  and  famous  Englishwoman,  is  worthy  of 
wide  circulation  and  careful  reading.  On  every  page  one  finds  the  marks 
of  versatility,  clarity  and  sanity.  Written  from  the  standpoint  of  Pre- 
millennialism,  the  Whole  treatment  articulates  the  Return  of  Christ  with 
present-day  conditions  with  an  astonishing  breadth  of  observation 
coupled  with  profoundness  of  analysis.  Regardless  of  the  reader’s  own 
interpretation  of  the  details  of  Christ’s  Second  Coming  as  set  forth  in 
the  predictive  Scriptures,  very  much  will  be  discovered  in  Miss  Pank- 
hurst’s  discussions  to  cause  long  and  earnest  reflection.  Her  arguments 
are  incisive  and  cogent.  But  beyond  all  that,  her  loyalty  to  the  Son  of 
God  as  Redeemer  and  King  is  most  refreshing  and  causes  one  to  thank 
God  that  this  talented  and  eloquent  woman  has  been  added  to  the  long 
and  glorious  list  of  Christ’s  ambassadors.  Every  utterance  burns  with 
holy  passion  for  the  glorifying  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Sacred  Word  is 
exalted  to  the  place  the  Spirit  gives  it.  Such  confidence  and  zeal  carry 
conviction  with  them. 

If  the  book  needed  any  added  commendation,  it  has  received  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  Introduction  is  from  the  pen  of  that  beloved  disciple  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  says  in  the  closing  par- 
agraph, “Every  sign,  therefore,  which  Christ  gave  of  His  return,  is  al- 
ready present,  and  it  is  surely  befitting  that  the  strongest  possible  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  slumbering  Church  and  to  the  indifferent  world. 
That  it  should  be  disregarded,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  does  not, 
however,  absolve  us  from  our  duty.  Such  is  the  message  of  this  book.” 

The  problems  which  come  under  consideration  are,  the  menace  of 
war,  the  ideal  of  peace,  the  challenge  of  democracy,  the  votes  of  women, 
the  labour  question,  the  relations  between  East  and  West,  nature  in  con- 
vulsion, Zionism,  and  the  unrest  in  Europe.  Each  of  these  is  dealt  with 
in  a way  to  command  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  author. 

The  second  main  section  of  the  book  takes  up  the  Roman  Empire  and 
traces  its  persistence  and  development  to  the  present  hour  and  projects 
its  continuance  through  to  the  end  of  this  Age,  showing  the  conformity 
of  the  outworking  with  the  prophetic  picture  in  the  Word. 

The  third  and  fourth  principal  divisions  of  the  work  set  forth  the 
Lord’s  return  first  as  “Sun  of  Righteousness”  and  then  as  “Day-Star.” 
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Although  marked  by  intense  conviction,  there  is  a seemly  reticence 
where  the  Scriptures  are  silent  concerning  particular  features  of  our 
Lord’s  Return. 

Altogether,  the  volume  is  a clarion  call,  like  the  voice  of  some  Elijah, 
piercing  the  air  and  calling  men  everywhere  to  vigilance  and  loyalty,  and 
pointing  out  the  melancholy  impotency  and  failure  of  all  merely  human 
expedients  for  the  healing  of  the  world’s  ills.  In  its  lofty  plane  of  thought 
one  seems  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  that  country  where  our  citizenship 
is,  while  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  we  live  our  lives  here  on  earth. 

Orange,  N.J.  H.  H.  McQuilkin. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Historical  Development  of  Christianity.  By  Oscar  L.  Joseph,  Lrrr.D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1925.  Pp.  181.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Joseph  has  traced  the  history  of  Christianity  in  its  essential  details, 
taking  note  of  the  varied  currents  of  opposition  and  the  many  move- 
ments which  cooperated  or  conflicted  with  it.  This  is  a primer  of  Church 
History.  It  deals  in  the  most  concise  way  with  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  early  founders  of  Christianity. 

The  divisions  of  Church  History  are  followed  although  these  are 
largely  for  convenience.  The  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  are  more 
or  less  mechanical.  No  divisions  exist  in  reality.  The  order  of  develop- 
ment has  been  logical  and  not  chronological. 

The  volume  aims  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Church  so  that  the  great 
events  shall  stand  out  clearly  and  so  as  to  enable  the  wayfaring  reader  to 
grasp  them.  The  heresies  of  today  have  their  origin  in  the  heresies  of  the 
Church  throughout  its  history. 

The  author  has  given  many  years  of  study,  teaching  and  writing  to  the 
epochs  of  church  history. 

Hartsville,  Pa.  Benjamin  M.  Gemmill. 

Saint  Jean  Chrysostonie,  Par  Ph.  E.  Legrand,  professeuir  a la  Faculte 
des  Lettres  de  Lyon,  correspondent  de  I’lnstitut.  Paris:  Libraire 
Lecoffre,  1924.  8 vo.,  pp.  315. 

Some  background  must  be  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  a due  appreciation 
of  this  volume.  A brief  outline  of  the  preacher  and  times  is  a prerequi- 
site. 

John,  surnamed  Chrysostom  (the  “golden-mouthed”),  was  born  in 
Antioch,  Pisidia,  in  A.D.  345.  He  died  on  shipboard,  near  Comana  on 
the  Black  Sea,  September  14,  407.  He  was  en  route  to  Pityonte  in  which 
desolate  spot  he  was  to  spend  his  remaining  days  as  an  exile,  by  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  His  career  was  at  once  brilliant  and  tragic. 
He  was  the  most  spectacular  figure  of  his  epoch. 

Trained  in  his  native  city  in  the  school  of  the  illustrious  pagan  rhetori- 
cian, Libanius,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  master  to  choose  the  profession 
of  a lawyer  that  he  might  find  at  the  bar  the  widest  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  consummate  power  as  an  orator.  When  prepared  by  a thorough 
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education  in  law  to  enter  upon  a career  that  promised  him  fortune  and 
fame,  he  turned  his  back  on  all  its  allurements,  and  determined  to  apply 
for  orders  in  the  church.  His  heart  was  aflame  with  religious  enthusiasm 
to  such  degree  that  he  renounced  the  secular  priesthood,  making  his 
abode  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  near  Antioch  where  he  identified 
himself  with  an  order  of  Cenobites.  His  health  soon  breaking  down 
under  the  rigors  of  asceticism,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  widowed  mother, 
he  returned  to  the  city  where  he  became  a parish  priest.  Here  his  min- 
istry continued  for  twelve  years.  His  eloquence,  coupled  with  great 
plainness  of  speech,  won  for  him  a fame  that  reached  far  beyond 
Antioch.  Many  of  the  sermons  of  this  period  are  preserved  and  are  still 
classics  in  the  art  of  homiletics.  This  was  doubtless  the  happiest,  as  surely 
it  was  the  most  fruitful,  decade  in  his  career.  Here  he  was  simply  a 
humble  parish  priest  outside  the  zone  of  ecclesiastical  intrigues  and  polit- 
ical quarrels  so  characteristic  of  that  day.  He  addressed  himself  to  a 
public  whose  virtues  and  vices  were  familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy. 

The  bishop  of  Constantinople  dying  in  the  year  397,  Chrysostom  was 
elevated  to  that  See.  With  much  reluctance  he  assumed  the  high  office 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  episcopal  palace  in  Constantinople.  Ab- 
horring the  pomp  and  trappings  so  affected  by  the  bishops  of  that  de- 
generate age,  he  continued  the  simple  life  the  rare  example  of  which  he 
had  given  during  his  ministry  in  Antioch.  His  preaching  drew  vast 
multitudes,  and  he  dared  hope  that  the  metropolis  would  afford  him  a 
wider  field  for  usefulness.  Flattered  and  fawned  upon  by  the  priests  of 
his  diocese,  they  believed  that  the  bishop  could  be  cajoled  into  a policy 
of  leniency  in  respect  to  the  idleness,  worldliness  and  immorality  that 
characterized  most  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  Chrysostom  inveighed 
against  their  heinous  violations  of  the  sacred  trusts  committed  to  them. 
He  aroused  enmity  also  by  fearless  denunciation  of  the  rich  who  exacted 
usuary  from  the  poor,  treated  their  slaves  with  brutal  cruelty,  flaunted 
in  the  faces  of  the  poor  a vulgar  display  of  pomp  and  power  and  set  an 
example  of  sensuality  that  cried  to  heaven  for  judgment.  Even  queen 
Eudoxia  did  not  escape  the  scorching  passion  of  his  eloquence. 

Instead  of  penitence  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  Chrysostom  held 
up  the  mirrors  of  the  law  of  God,  bitter  resentment  developed,  and  a 
cabal  was  formed  bent  upon  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  preacher 
who  had  spoken  the  fruth  in  love.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  when 
Chrysostom  dared  to  call  to  account  the  Metropolitan  of  Ephesus  con- 
cerning whom  there  was  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  sold  high  of- 
fices in  the  church  for  princely  price  in  gold.  He  visited  the  Metropolitan 
hoping  to  bring  him  to  repentance  for  his  sins  of  simony.  Prayer  and 
pleading  proving  unavailing,  Chrysostom  believed  that  he  would  be- 
come a partner  in  sin  did  he  not  publicly  denounce  so  flagrant  an  abuse 
of  the  privilege  and  power  of  high  office  in  the  church.  This  called 
down  the  wrath  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  threw  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  to  the  side  of  the  cabal  in  Constantinople.  He 
proceeded  to  call  a council  to  meet  in  Chalcedon  where  he  gathered  none 
but  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom.  At  the  council  charges  were  laid,  most 
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of  them  puerile,  others  base  and  perfidious.  The  indictment  included 
such  specifications  as  these;  as  a bishop  of  the  church  he  has  brought 
reproach  by  his  simple  habit  of  life;  his  administrative  rebukes  have 
been  personal ; he  has  held  up  to  scorn  those  who  should  be  praised ; he 
has  disregarded  the  sacraments,  etc. 

Chrysostom  declined  to  appear  at  the  tribunal,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  been  lawfully  called,  and  that  by  a council  thus  constituted  his 
conviction  could  only  be  a foregone  conclusion.  And  this  was  the  case, 
for  he  was  summarily  deposed,  with  a decree  added  that  he  should  be 
sent  forthwith  into  exile,  the  penalty  of  the  crime  of  lese-majeste.  An 
officer  of  the  palace  arrested  him  to  put  into  effect  the  decree  of  the 
council.  But  hardly  had  he  quitted  'Constantinople  when  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  people,  and  an  incident  which  was  interpreted  as  a sign 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  decided  Eudoxia  to  recall  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  reentered  the  city  in  triumph.  This  was  in  the  year  403.  Less  than 
a year  later  a new  issue  emerged  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  a 
statue  of  Eudoxia  which  was  attended  by  ceremonies  that  Chrysostom 
denounced  as  licentious.  Now  exiled  never  to  return,  he  did  not  long 
survive.  Thirty  years  later,  his  remains  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  The  pious  and  faithful  “Joannites”  had  never  ceased  to 
demand  for  their  pastor,  living  or  dead,  a just  vindication. 

This  book  of  homilies  compiled  by  Professor  Legrand,  while  frag- 
mentary, reveals  clearly  the  secret  of  Chrysostom’s  fame  as  a preacher.  It 
also  makes  manifest  the  fact  that  Christianity  even  in  the  times  of  its 
darkest  degeneracy  has  had  faithful  witnesses  of  apostolic  doctrine.  The 
reality  and  depth  of  Chrysostom’s  Christian  experience  flashes  forth  in 
every  page  of  the  book. 

Chrysostom  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
church.  Unlike  Luther  and  Calvin  many  centuries  later,  he  did  not  break 
with  the  Catholic  Church  though  recognizing  and  heroically  rebuking  its 
degeneracy.  He  remained  to  the  end  a loyal  adherent.  He  saw  very  clearly, 
however,  the  errors  and  sins  into  which  the  church  had  fallen,  and  he 
held  these  up  to  the  light  of  day.  To  this  end  he  brought  into  action  all 
the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  authority.  Like  many  other  prophets  of 
righteousness  he  was  crushed  and  immolated  by  the  machinery  of  eccles- 
iastical tyranny.  But  his  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  is  a part  of  the  abiding  heritage  of  the  Christian  church. 

These  homilies  also  reveal  the  marvelous  versatility  of  Chrysostom. 
There  is  hardly  an  implication  of  Christian  ethics  and  doctrine  that 
remains  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  which  he  enters  and  stakes 
out.  His  genius  for  analysis  and  synthesis  meets  every  challenge.  For 
evidence  of  this  we  need  go  no  farther  than  this  compilation  of  homilies 
carries  us.  In  the  table  of  contents  there  is  set  forth  an  almost  bewilder- 
ing array  of  subjects  traversed  in  his  sermons.  Among  these  are;  The 
Principles  of  Morality,  such  as  Free  Will,  Human  Merit,  The  Distinction 
of  Good  and  Evil,  The  Indifferent  and  Unmoral,  Virtues  and  Vices, 
The  Practice  of  Duties,  Obligations  pertaining  to  Particular  Conditions, 
etc.,  etc.  Under  these  general  themes  Chrysostom  carries  out  his  thought 
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into  the  utmost  details.  The  application  covers  all  human  relationships 
and  all  phases  of  faith  and  duty.  The  note  of  authority  everywhere 
dominates.  The  supreme  appeal  is  always  to  a “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 
He  has  a high  doctrine  of  Inspiration  and  loses  no  time  in  discussing  the 
fact  and  reasonableness  of  a Divine  Revelation.  The  terrors  of  the  Law 
and  the  awful  reality  of  an  eternal  hell  he  portrays  in  lurid  colors, 
never  forgetting  to  connect  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  the 
Law  and  the  inevitable  and  dreadful  consequences  of  sin  that  other  doc- 
trine that  “God  is  love,”  and  that  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the  atoning 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  sinner  may  be  saved. 

Both  by  assumption  and  exegesis  these  homilies  of  Chrysostom  now 
and  then  betray  the  fact  that  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  break  with 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  and  to  this  extent  this  book  is  open  to  just 
criticism  from  the  Protestant  standpoint.  With  this  reservation,  these 
sermons  are  commended  as  models  to  the  preacher  of  today  who  would 
fain  catch  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  this  great  forerunner  in  the  art 
of  homiletics  called  not  inappropriately  “the  prince  of  preachers.” 

Princeton.  Sylvester  Woodbridge  Beach. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

Glauhenslehre.  Vol.  I,  2:  "Christus.”  Von  Martin  Rade.  Gotha:  Leopold 
Klotz  Verlag.  1926.  Ss.  362. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  the  first  volume  of  Martin  Rade’s  Glauhens- 
lehre. The  first  book  contained  his  doctrine  of  God.  It  was  reviewed  by 
the  present  writer  in  a recent  number  of  this  Review.  The  second  volume 
will  contain  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  book  Rade  gives  his  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Although 
Rade  is  an  independent  thinker,  as  we  stated  before,  his  view  of  Christ 
follows  in  general  the  lines  of  the  older  Ritschlian  theology.  He  rejects 
all  metaphysics,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Two-Natures ; he  be- 
lieves that  we  must  start  from  the  man  Jesus — a true  and  complete 
human  person — and  then  proceed  from  a conception  of  the  saving  work 
of  Jesus  to  an  idea  of  His  person. 

In  order  to  reach  his  starting  point,  Rade  devotes  more  than  the  first 
half  of  his  book  to  a critical  review  of  the  various  ways  by  which  theol- 
ogy has  sought  to  reach  a conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  There  have 
been,  he  tells  us,  three  ways  all  of  which  he  reviews,  and  each  of  which 
he  rejects. 

The  first  is  the  Logos  Christology  and  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the 
Two-Natures.  This  way,  he  thinks  is  burdened  with  a Logos  doctrine  of 
non-Christian  origin,  a metaphysical  conception  of  nature  and  attributes 
which  is  untenable,  and  leads  us  into  a “blind  alley”  out  of  which  we 
can  escape  only  by  the  Kenotic  theory  which  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  Church’s  doctrine.  The  second  way  is  the  Christology  which  results 
from  the  historico-critical  construction  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Along  this 
way  we  find  no  unitary  conception.  Mythicists,  followers  of  the  method 
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of  comparative  religion,  eschatologists,  all  leave  us  with  the  conviction 
that  historical  criticism  ends  in  more  or  less  sceptical  conclusions,  and 
that  by  mere  historical  investigation  we  cannot  attain  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ.  But  in  trying  to  escape  from  historical 
criticism,  Rade  appears  to  get  into  difficulties  and  even  what  would 
seem  to  be  contradictory  statements.  Thus  on  page  240  his  independence 
of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  leads  him  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Christian  theologian  could  get  on  if  Jesus  never  existed,  and  so,  then 
presumably  could  the  Christian,  for  Rade  holds  that  the  Christian  theo- 
logian is  simply  seeking  to  state  that  which  is  valid  today  in  the  faith  of 
Christians.  But  on  the  very  next  page  while  affirming  that  the  question 
as  to  “how  much”  historical  criticism  leaves  us  is  a matter  of  indifference, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  the  statement  of  Paul  “born  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,”  he  declares  “without  this  much  Christianity 
cannot  exist.”  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  statements. 

The  third  way  of  approaching  the  problem  is  that  of  the  “Christ- 
speculation.”  This  also  Rade  rejects  because  it  tends  to  separate  between 
the  Christ  idea  and  the  Jesus  of  history. 

We  must  take  as  our  starting  point,  according  to  Rade,  Jesus  the  true 
and  complete  man,  and  by  studying  His  work,  arrive  at  our  estimate  of 
His  Person.  The  work  of  Jesus  is  two-fold.  He  is  the  Revealer  and  the 
Reconciler.  So  He  is  our  Saviour.  Rade  does  not,  however,  first  state  his 
view  of  this  two-fold  work  of  Christ  and  then  draw  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  states  his  conclusions  as  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  separately,  once  after  his  section  on  the  revealing  work  of  Christ, 
and  again  after  his  section  on  the  Atonement. 

As  Revealer  Christ  reveals  God  as  the  loving  heavenly  Father,  and 
He  reveals  man  to  Himself  as  sinner  and  in  need  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  As  Revealer  of  man  Christ  also  reveals  that  there  is  salvation 
freely  offered  to  all. 

From  this  work,  Rade  draws  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  Person  of 
Christ.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  New  Testament  titles  of  Christ  are 
briefly  considered,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  New  Testament 
how  these  titles  relate  Jesus  more  to  His  revealing  work  than  they  do  to 
His  atoning  work.  Jesus,  then,  is  our  Master.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
say  of  Him.  He  is  our  Teacher.  Rade  does  not  like  the  term  Prophet.  He 
prefers  the  term  Word  of  God.  Jesus  is  God’s  revealing  Word  to  us.  He 
is  the  Son  of  Man.  This  term  in  the  Bible,  Rade  says,  has  certain 
transcendent  and  eschatological  implications.  But  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
it  signified  humility,  but  also  a strong  consciousness  of  His  divine  mission. 
This  title,  however,  for  Christians  today,  has  given  place  to  the  title 
Son  of  God.  This  title  has  no  metaphysical  significance.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  applied  to  Israel  to  signify  the  ideas  of  “elect”  or 
“chosen,”  “blessed,”  and  “loved”  by  God. 

It  is  these  ideas  that  “most”  of  the  New  Testament  applications  of 
this  title,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  signify.  We  are  not  to  think  of  Jesus  as 
the  Son  in  any  metaphysical  sense,  but  simply  as  the  “beloved  of  God.” 
This  remarkable  conclusion  Rade  does  not  reach  by  any  critical  process 
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of  elimination  of  inconvenient  passages,  but  rather  along  the  line  of 
a minimizing  exegesis.  He  asserts,  however,  that  in  Christian  thought 
the  idea  of  spiritual  sonship  has  been  “heightened”  to  that  of  a meta- 
physical one,  and  admits  that  we  find  this  natural  process  of  “heightening” 
sometimes  in  the  Bible  itself.  It  has,  however,  no  validity  for  Christian 
faith. 

In  the  next  place,  Rade  says,  we  are  to  think  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus.  This,  however,  cannot  be  asserted  in  the  “negative”  sense  of  ab- 
solute freedom  from  sin.  Neither  the  historian  nor  the  psychologist  can 
ever  know  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  well  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion. 
The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  to  be  taken  in  the  “positive”  sense  of  an 
absolute  consecration  to  His  divine  mission. 

Finally  we  have  the  term  “Lord”  as  applied  to  Jesus.  This  term  is  the 
highest  of  all,  and  expresses  our  “religious  dependence”  on  Jesus,  so 
that  the  Christian  can  say  “Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.”  But  this  is  only  the 
expression  of  Christian  feeling,  which  is  all  that  Rade  can  find  in  the  use 
of  the  term  “Lord”  as  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Bible.  Although  Thomas 
could  say  “my  Lord  and  my  God,”  nevertheless  this  sense  of  religious  de- 
pendence is  completely  satisfied  by  the  expression  “my  Lord,”  by  which 
we  mean  simply  that  we  are  dependent  on  Jesus  in  a truly  religious 
sense. 

The  “reconciling”  or  “atoning”  work  of  Christ,  according  to  Rade, 
consists  chiefly  in  its  effect  on  the  sinner,  not  in  its  reference  to  God. 
Christ  not  only  taught  the  love  of  God,  He  died  for  sinners,  and  by  His 
Cross  they  are  made  to  feel  their  “shame”  and  sin  and  to  return  to  God 
in  repentance.  But  it  would  be  a mistake,  Rade  thinks,  to  overlook  the 
reference  of  Christ’s  work  to  God.  He  is  the  reconciler  of  God  in  a sense. 
Of  course  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the  “Satisfaction  of  Christ”  is  bound 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  Two-Natures  and  the  Incarnation.  It  must  be 
abandoned  with  these  doctrines.  It  has,  Rade  says,  no  basis  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  Socinian  attack  upon  it,  he  describes  as  Stripturally 
grounded  (Bibelfest) . What  we  cannot  give  up  in  the  idea  of  the  “recon- 
ciliation of  God”  to  the  sinner  comprises  the  following  ideas — first  the 
“earnestness  of  conscience”  which  Christ  gives  the  sinner  is  well  pleas- 
ing to  God.  Secondly  the  cancelling  of  enmity  between  God  and  man. 
This  “enmity,”  however,  is  all  on  man’s  part.  Christ  “died  for  us,”  Rade 
says.  His  “solidarity”  with  us  makes  His  death  “vicarious.”  But  this,  he 
explains,  means  simply  Christ’s  love  for  us  as  illustrating  the  law  of  the 
Kingdom.  How  all  this  relates  to  God  he  is  unable  to  explain.  Thirdly, 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  has  a real  relation  to  God.  Why  should  it  not. 
Rade  says,  why  should  not  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  men  have  joy  in  the 
man  Jesus  so  wholly  dedicated  to  His  mission  as  the  instrument  of  God’s 
grace  to  sinners?  Christ  even  gives  His  life  as  a “ransom  for  many.” 
In  this  act  God  delights.  But  this  is  all.  It  is  a purely  moral  influence 
view  of  the  Atonement,  and  all  Rade’s  efforts  to  relate  it  to  God  are 
laboured.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Creeds  to  his  own  view  which  is  totally  opposite.  We  are 
accustomed  to  this  in  American  liberal  theology,  but  it  is  more  satisfac- 
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tory  to  read,  for  example,  a book  like  Pfleiderer’s  Paulinism  in  which 
Paul  will  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  though  his  doctrines  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  reading  Rade  one  is  transported  backwards  and 
might  imagine  he  were  reading  Socinus’  De  Christo  Servatore. 

- Who,  then,  and  what  is  Christ,  asks  Rade,  in  view  of  His  saving  work? 
More  than  an  “ordinary  man” ; more  than  a prophet ; He  is  the  second 
Adam,  the  beginner  of  a new  humanity  vVho  brings  men  out  of  their 
sinful  ways  to  fellowship  with  God.  And  all  this  especially  is  He  on  the 
Cross.  On  the  Cross  He  is  God’s  son  and  our  Lord,  that  is,  the  one  man 
chosen  by  God  to  bring  sinners  back  to  Himself,  and  the  one  man  upon 
whom  we  are  dependent  for  faith  in  God  and  fellowship  with  God. 

But  we  most  ask  finally,  Rade  says,  whether  Jesus  was  God.  The  re- 
ligious and  theological  situation  demands  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Ritschl,  Herrman,  and  Kaftan  have  used  the 
term  Deity,  as  Rade  remarks,  to  express  the  value  of  Christ’s  saving 
work.  But  since  the  term  can  have  no  real  metaphysical  sense,  as  it  has  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Two-Natures,  Rade  thinks  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  as 
applied  to  Christ,  and  to  be  content  with  the  expression  of  the  Christian 
heart — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  thinks  he  has  the  Bible  on  his  side.  It  is 
true,  he  says,  that  Thomas  says  “'my  Lord  and  my  God”  (John  xx.  28). 
But  this  is  no  “dogma.”  It  is  an  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  and 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  Christian  feeling  to  rise  to  this 
height  of  expression.  In  Romans  ix.  5 Paul  expresses  a doxology  to  God, 
not  to  Christ.  Paul’s  idea  was  best  expressed  in  2 Cor.  v.  19 — “God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  into  Himself,”  and  this  too  is  no  doctrine 
about  Christ’s  person,  but  only  the  expression  of  His  saving  work. 

Rade’s  treatment  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  Deity  of  Christ 
is  most  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  We  are  left  with  no  consideration  of 
the  evidence  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  evidence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  summarily  dealt  with.  The  statement  in  John  i.  i is  said  to  be  lacking 
in  clearness  and  at  all  events  the  Logos  Christology  is  of  non-Christian 
origin.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  dismissed  with 
the  summary  remark  that  no  one  can  assert  that  this  line  of  reasoning 
has  living  value  for  the  “Christian  community”  today. 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  After  a century  of  New 
Testament  criticism  which  has  sought  to  reconstruct  a merely  human 
Jesus  by  eliminating  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  critics 
themselves  admitted  gave  us  a more  than  human  Jesus,  after  the  labours 
of  the  eschatologists  and  the  radicals  of  every  description  who  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  the  liberal  Jesus  is  not  the  Jesus  of  the  New 
Testament,  here  we  have  a book  returning  to  the  old  humanitarians  and 
Unitarians  and  boldly  seeking  to  find  its  merely  human  Jesuis  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  by  a critical  process  of  reconstruction,  but  by  an  abso- 
lutely impossible  method  of  minimizing  exegesis.  Certainly  the  Jesus  of 
Rade  is  very  different  from  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  this  book?  In  a word  it  expresses  religious 
worship  of  a human  Jesus.  The  worship  of  the  Jesus  of  the  old  liberals 
has  been  described  by  some  one — Karl  Barth,  if  my  memory  is  correct — 
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as  the  theology  of  Romanticism.  It  still  exists,  but  we  believe  that  the 
days  of  its  greatest  influence  have  past.  The  radicals  have  said  of  it  that 
it  is  not  Christian;  that  the  Christian  Church  has  always  believed  in  a 
divine  Christ ; that  this  is  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles ; 
and  that  the  liberal  Jesus  is  an  imaginary  portrait.  The  radicals  have  also 
said  that  this  worship  of  the  liberal  Jesus  is  irreligious,  i.e.,  they  rightly 
believe  that  religious  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible and  contrary  to  the  idea  of  religion  to  regard  the  merely  human 
Jesus  of  the  liberal  theology  as  the  object  of  faith  and  worship.  The 
radicals  have  also  objected  to  the  old  liberal  view  of  Jesus  as  unscientific. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  parts  of  the  Gospels  which  contain  the 
portrait  of  a supernatural  and  divine  Christ  stand  on  just  as  good 
grounds  from  a literary  and  historico-critical  standpoint  as  those  parts 
out  of  which  the  portrait  of  the  merely  human  Jesus  is  to  be  constructed. 
In  the  case  of  Rade,  however,  it  is  the  minimizing  exegesis  which  calls 
for  criticism,  since  he  resorts  to  this  rather  than  to  the  method  of 
critical  reconstruction.  In  all  these  respects,  we  think  that  the  radicals 
are  right  and  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  divine  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Christian  Church,  or  on  to  the  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  teachers,  and  this  process  must 
land  us  finally  in  bare  natural  religion. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

F undamcntalism  versus  Modernism.  Compiled  by  Eldred  C.  Vanderlaan. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1925.  Pp.  xxxvii,  452.  $2.40. 

The  body  of  this  book  consists  of  reprints  of  material  available  in 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspapers  that  have  to  do  with  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  “Fundamentalists”  and  “Modernists”  in 
the  American  Protestant  churches.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  “Debaters’  Handbook  Series”  issued  by  the  same  publishers 
This  means  that  the  extracts  and  articles  of  which  the  book  is  composed 
have  been  selected  with  the  aim  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  what  is 
being  said  on  both  sides  of  the  “fundamentalist-modernist”  controversy. 
An  extensive  bibliography  which  omits  few  important  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  printed  previous  to  1924  has  been  added  for  those  who  desire 
more  adequate  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  book.  A relatively 
brief  but  informing,  and  for  the  most  part  admirable,  introduction  by 
the  compiler  completes  the  volume. 

Mr.  Vanderlaan  has  arranged  his  material  under  five  heads.  Part  I 
has  to  do  with  the  controversy  in  general.  Parts  H-V  have  to  do  with  the 
particular  matters  that  have  been  most  under  discussion,  viz.,  the  Bible; 
Evolution ; the  Miracles,  particularly  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  bodily 
Resurrection ; and  the  Position  of  Modernists  in  Orthodox  Churches. 

Mr.  Vanderlaan  sincerely  aims  to  be  strictly  impartial  both  in  his  in- 
troduction and  in  his  selection  of  material.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
he  has  dealt  a little  more  generously  with  the  modernists  than  with  the 
fundamentalists — possibly  because  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  former  than  the  latter.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
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assertion  that  there  is  greater  unity  of  viewpoint  and  more  ability  in  sta- 
ing  their  case  concisely  among  the  conservatives  than  among  the  modern- 
ists, but  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
space  given,  especially  in  Part  I,  to  the  modernist  side.  Such  differences 
as  exist  in  this  respect  are  scarcely  great  enough  to  explain  the  fact  that 
while  only  the  Presbyterian  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  permitted  to  tell  what 
they  understand  by  Fundamentalism  the  Christian  Century  and  Drs. 
Fosdick,  Merrill,  Emmett,  Tyson,  Vedder,  Glenn,  and  van  Dyke  are 
allowed  to  tell  what  they  understand  by  Liberalism — especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  while  the  former  are  given  scarcely 
nine  pages  the  latter  are  given  some  sixty^ihree.  An  examination  of  the 
book  shows  that  about  three  times  as  many  modernists  are  cited  as 
fundamentalists — a fact  that  is  fitted  to  give  the  general  reader  a wrong 
idea  of  their  relative  numbers  and  importance.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
section  dealing  with  the  controversy  about  the  Bible  is  headed  by  C. 
F.  Kent’s  account  of  “How  the  New  Testament  came  to  be”  but  that 
any  conservative  statement  is  lacking;  also,  that  all  the  citations  con- 
cerning “miracles  in  general”  are  hostile  to  the  miraculous.  We  think 
also,  among  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  the  Fundamentalists  to  imply  that  they  approach  the  Bible  “convinced 
of  the  antecedent  necessity  of  an  infallible  Bible”  or  that  one  of  their 
distinctive  marks  is  their  “belligerent  attitude”;  or  to  the  post-millen- 
narians  to  imply  that  they  usually  “take  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
somewhat  figuratively” — as  Mr.  Vanderlaan  does  in  his  introduction. 

Judgment  will  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Vanderlaan  has 
selected  the  best  material  available  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  All 
will  agree,  however,  that  he  has  given  us  a very  valuable  book.  We  know 
of  no  single  volume  that  so  well  meets  the  needs  of  the  general  reader 
who  wants  to  know  what  the  “Fundamentalist-Modernist”  controversy 
is  about.  This  book  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  a source  book  or  introduction 
to  the  questions  in  dispute  in  this  controversy. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Peasant  Pioneers.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Slavic  Peoples  in  the  United 
States.  By  Rev.  Kenneth  D.  Miller,  author  of  “The  Czechoslovac 
in  America,”  etc.  Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  and  Missionary  Educational  Movement. 
No  man  in  America  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Miller  for  the  task  he 
undertakes  and  prosecutes  in  this  book.  For  many  years  he  has  specialized 
in  the  subject.  He  knows,  understands  and  loves  the  Slavic  peoples. 
After  graduating  from  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  Mr.  Miller  was 
elected  as  an  “Immigrant  Fellow”  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  to  Europe  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  intensive  and  concrete  study  of  the  Slavic  peoples.  During 
a residence  in  Prague  he  learned  to  speak  the  Czech  language,  thus 
making  the  vernacular  an  instrument  for  coming  into  intimate  and  vital 
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touch  with  the  traditions,  genius,  institutions  and  religions  of  the  race. 
In  1917  he  went  with  the  expeditionary  troops  sent  by  Czechoslovakia 
into  Russia  and  Siberia.  As  director  of  Y.M.C.A.  work  he  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  Czech  soldiers.  He  won  the  respect  and  love 
of  thousands  of  these  men,  and  his  name  is  still  a household  word,  es- 
pecially in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Returning  to  America,  Mr.  Miller  became  connected  with  the  Jean 
Hus  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  This  great  church  conducts  a 
Neighborhood  House  which  as  an  “experimental  station”  has  served  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  indicating  points  of  contact  through  which  our 
immigrant  colonies  may  be  reached  with  the  Gospel.  For  five  years  Mr. 
Miller  served  as  director  of  the  social  and  religious  activities  of  the 
Neighborhood  House. 

In  1921  Mr.  Miller  went  again  to  Europe,  this  time  commissioned  by 
the  Committee  on  Work  in  Europe  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
believed,  and  it  was  so  proved,  that  no  one  else  could  so  accurately 
assess  the  needs,  and  so  wisely  indicate  and  direct  ways  and  means  of 
relief,  in  respect  to  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent.  Much  of 
the  progress  made  since  that  time  in  raising  money  for  the  impoverished 
churches  in  Europe  and  dispensing  it  in  the  most  effective  way  is  due  to 
this  timely  investigation  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  writes  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  National  Missions,  directing  the  Department  of  Immigrant  Work.  In 
this  service  he  has  visited  and  carefully  studied  most  of  the  Slavic 
colonies  in  America.  There  is  a tendency  today  to  emphasize  unduly 
the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  missionary  endeavor,  making  these 
primary  rather  than  secondary.  Better  living  conditions  will  inevitably 
come  as  a by-product  of  the  Gospel,  and  can  only  result  when  con- 
ditioned upon  the  saving  of  individuals.  Renewed  and  consecrated  men 
and  women  are  the  salt  which  shall  save  society  from  corruption  and  dis- 
integration. The  law  is  fulfilled  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  But 
Jesus  places  love  to  God  first.  The  individual  must  be  made  right  with 
God  by  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin  before  there  can  be  either  the  motive  or  power  to  leaven 
the  mass. 

While  this  is  said,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  sense  that  would 
cast  doubt  upon  Mr.  Miller’s  acquiescence  in  the  fundamental  principle 
here  stated.  There  does  seem  to  be  wanting,  however,  that  full  note  of 
emphasis  that  is  needed  now  more  than  ever  before  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  Presb}Terian  Church  regarding  its  pur- 
pose, policy  and  programme  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  America  and  the 
world. 

To  the  authority  of  an  expert  Mr.  Miller  adds  the  glow  of  a warm 
heart.  He  writes  under  the  impulse  of  a friend  and  brother.  Only  love  can 
meet  and  solve  the  problem  which  our  large  and  growing  immigrant 
population  presents.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  Christ’s  power  in  drawing 
the  multitudes  to  Him.  His  was  a sympathetic  touch.  Such  must  ours  be. 
The  author  of  “Peasant  Pioneers”  points  the  way.  With  a charm  all  his 
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own  Mr.  Miller  clothes  even  the  skeleton  of  statistics  with  flesh  and 
blood,  pulsating  life.  For  that  reason  the  book  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
informing  and  illuminating.  Dr.  Irenaeus  Prime  used  to  say  that  an 
editor  must  possess  a sixth  sense,  the  sense  of  the  interesting.  This  the 
author  has  in  uncommon  degree.  The  volume  is  thus  eminently  adapted 
to  the  purpose  which  called  it  forth,  which  is  to  serve  as  a text^book  for 
missionary  study  classes.  In  its  adoption  by  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  and  the  Missionary  Educational  Movement  it  has  come 
into  use  by  perhaps  thousands  of  study  groups.  Since  missionary  zeal 
must  have  a factual  basis  and  inspiration,  the  careful  study  of  this  book 
should  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  our  immigrant  neighbors  and  a 
fuller  conviction  of  our  duty  to  bring  them  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Princeton.  Sylvester  Woodbridge  Beach. 

Money  for  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Buschgen,  D.D.,  General 
Director  of  Promotion  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  Philadelphia,  1925. 

Dr.  Buschgen  has  prepared  this  valuable  treatise  on  this  most  urgent 
subject  at  the  request  of  “Boards  of  Trustees  of  many  colleges,  college 
presidents  and  others,”  etc.  That  there  is  a great  need  of  the  very  results 
that  this  book  will  help  to  secure,  no  earnest  Christian  can  doubt.  In  the 
wonderful  growth  of  our  educational  systems,  the  Christian  college 
affords  perhaps  the  greatest  field  of  permanent  investment  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  author  is  tlaoroughly  constitutional  in  his  view  of  a campaign  for 
an  endowment.  It  should  be  Synodical.  It  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
contract  or  covenant  between  the  Synod  and  all  of  its  churches  as  a 
united  force  and  the  college  or  colleges  in  that  Synod.  This  book  shows 
how  this  is  to  be  inaugurated,  organized,  inspired  and  “put  across.”  It 
advocates  the  spiritual  preparation  and  foundation,  the  educational 
methods  in  advance  of  subscriptions,  the  organization  and  personnel  of 
the  campaign,  methods  of  actual  operation,  the  work  of  the  Director  and 
his  helpers,  the  campaign  in  each  individual  congregation,  the  avoidance 
of  too  much  solicitation — “No  subscriptions  are  ever  asked  for  at  any 
church  service.”  It  has  a list  of  possible  objections  and  all  are  met  with 
wisdom  and  fairness.  It  has  models  of  subscription  cards,  reports,  etc. 
It  advocates  Christian  colleges  where  the  whole  Bible  is  believed  and 
studied  as  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  a book  for  all  college  presidents,  faculties.  Synod’s  committee  on 
education.  Presbytery’s  committee  on  education;  every  session  should 
have  a copy  in  the  hands  of  its  members. 

AI inneap olis,  Minn.  John  Tallmadge  Bergen. 

What  Ails  Our  Youth?  By  George  A.  Coe.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Cloth.  Pp.  ix.,  97.  1924.  Price  $1.25. 

Dr.  Coe  sincerely  desires  to  be  a help  to  the  youth  of  our  day.  He 
analyzes  present-day  conditions,  calling  attention  to  outstanding  faults 
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in  the  youth  of  today.  He  says  that  there  are  “two  classes  among  them, 
the  conventional  (which  comprises  the  vast  majority),  and  the  critical 
(w'hich  constitutes  only  a small  though  growing  minority).”  “Charac- 
teristic faults  are  found  and  they  are  traced  to  causes  that  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  modern  life  as  a whole.” 

Education  is  needed.  “We  have  summarized  the  situation  as  lack  of 
education  in  the  vocation  of  living.”  What  education  is  needed?  What 
will  the  educational  processes  aim  at?  Dr.  Coe  tells  us.  He  tells  us  in  ten 
marks  or  characteristics  what  the  well-educated  or  well-living  man  will 
be.  The  only  characteristic  that  deals  with  God  is  the  tenth,  or  the  least 
in  importance.  Even  that  is  given  in  an  apologetical  way,  the  author 
appreciating  “the  reason  why  some  men  cannot”  have  God  in  the  scheme 
at  all.  “The  ideally  educated  man  will  reverence  God  and  know  how  to 
worship.” 

The  book  means  well.  There  is  a sincere  desire  to  be  a help  to  the 
youth  of  our  day.  All  that  is  to  be  done  for  our  youth,  however,  is  to 
be  done  by  man.  There  is  no  indication  in  this  book  that  God  super- 
naturally  intervenes  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit  actually  changes  lives. 

The  book’s  attitude  toward  the  deity  of  Christ  is  seen  in  this  state- 
ment: “The  writer  of  this  (Fourth)  Gospel  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that 
the  incarnation  of  God  that  is  in  Jesus  is  to  be  continued  through  the 
ages  in  his  disciples.”  If  the  Fourth  Ckispel  be  what  the  Church  has 
believed  it  to  be  and  if  the  writer  of  it  be  an  honest  man,  he  would  be 
the  first  one  to  repudiate  with  his  whole  being  that  the  incarnation  of 
God  that  was  in  Jesus  was  also  in  him. 

Its  attitude  toward  the  historicity  of  the  New  Testament  is  seen  in 
this  quotation:  “The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  expressed  his  (Jesus’) 
spirit  by  attributing  to  him  these  words,  T have  yet  many  things  to  say 
to  you  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.’  ” That  is,  these  words  are  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  he  attributes  them  to 
Jesus.  The  implication  is  that  Jesus  did  not  speak  them. 

Dr.  Coe’s  attitude  toward  the  Christian  faith  is  seen  in  this : “While  our 
people  supposed  that  they  were  preserving  a faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints,”  the  implication  clearl}'  being  that  no  such  faith  was  once 
for  all  delivered. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  book  is  the  omission  of  the  word 
“sin.”  Dr.  Coe  quotes  Huxley  with  approval.  “The  scientific  man  sits 
down  before  fact  as  a little  child.”  That  is  what  a scientific  man  ought 
to  do.  Many  do  not.  Huxley  did  not  and  the  author  of  this  book  does  not 
seem  to.  The  greatest  fact  in  history  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
greatest  deed  He  performed  was  dying  for  men.  What  ails  our  youth 
is — sin.  God’s  remedy  is  the  atoning  work  effected  by  Christ  when  He 
died  on  the  cross.  About  sin  and  God’s  remedy  nothing  is  said. 

If  you  believe  that  religion  is  a matter  of  progress  achieved  by  man 
wdthout  the  supernatural  intervention  of  God,  that  “the  means  and  pro- 
cesses of  living  are  profoundly  changing,”  that  “our  ethical  and  religious 
outlooks”  are  also  constantly  changing,  you  may  be  able  to  get  sugges- 
tions from  this  book. 
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If  you  believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ,  in  His  eternal  authority,  if  you 
believe  that  His  Spirit  is  actively  in  control  today,  that  religion  is  first 
of  all  a work  of  God  in  a man’s  heart,  a supernatural  work,  if  you  be- 
lieve that  man’s  religious  life  flows  from  this  changed  heart,  you  will 
not  need  to  read  this  book. 

Norristown,  Pa.  J.  M.  Corum,  Jr. 

The  Aim  of  Jesus  Christ:  A Critical  Inquiry  for  the  General  Reader. 
By  WiLUAM  Forbes  Cooley,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in 
Columbia  University.  1925.  Pp.  227. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  the  results  of  New  Testament  Scholarship  within  the 
reach  of  non-technical  readers.  More  especially,  however,  it  seeks  to 
indicate  the  ethical  aim  of  Jesus  Christ — ^what  he  sought  to  do,  and  how 
he  hoped  to  do  it.  “It  seeks  by  reconstructing  Jesus’  objective  to  throw  a 
needed  light  on  present-day  issues,  especially  the  problem  of  civilization, 
and  the  church’s  mission  and  duty.’’ 

Dr.  Cooley  belongs  to  the  left  wing  of  modern  religious  liberalism  and 
the  critical  principles  he  employs  to  discover  “the  original  Christ  figure 
in  the  palimpsest  of  the  New  Testament’’  are  those  that  have  become 
traditional  in  those  circles.  By  the  application  of  these  principles  he 
discovers  that  the  real  Jesus  was  a very  different  person  than  Christians 
have  all  but  universally  supposed ; and  that  His  aims  and  purposes  were 
quite  other  than  they  have  usually  been  represented.  He  seems  particu- 
larly interested  in  showing  that  Jesus  was  not  a Saviour  in  the  evan- 
gelical sense,  especially  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  thinking  of  Him 
as  a sacrificial  victim.  The  following  passage  gives  a good  idea  of  his 
general  view  of  Christ  and  Christianity: 

“Christianity  was  thus  a religion  that  rose  in  Palestine,  but  received 
large  confluents  from  the  pagan  world  into  which  it  issued.  From  these 
two  cultural  sources  it  has  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  its  concern  for 
human  welfare  and  its  ethical  conception  of  God;  on  the  other  its  ideas 
of  spiritual  salvation  through  a divine  Mediator  and  its  mystic  interests. 
This  conclusion  forbids  our  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  church.  No  doubt  he  was  the  initiator  . of  the  movement 
which  later  became  Christianity;  but  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
teachings  and  institutions  of  which  in  its  history  the  church  has  made 
most  is  quite  evidently  not  the  case.  Indeed,  were  he  to  return  to  earth 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  mundane  affairs  than  he  possessed  at  his 
death,  the  church  called  by  his  name  and  its  theolo^,  would  probably 
be  as  foreign  a system  to  him  as,  say.  Buddhism  is  to  the  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon.  ...  If  Jesus  was  not  its  founder,  none  the  less  was  it 
properly  named  after  him ; for  he  was  its  acknowledged  Lord,  its 
ideal,  its  hero.  . . .Independently  of  all  historic  accretions,  theological 
and  ecclesiastical,  Christianity  at  its  best  is  the  impress  upon  the  world 
of  a high  dynamic  personality — a prophet  of  spiritual  insight,  a mighty 
faith  for  man,  and  of  unfailing  devotion  to  man’s  cause”  (pp.  164-174). 

The  aim  of  Jesus  was,  according  to  our  author,  the  realization  of  a 
social  ideal,  and  His  abiding  significance  for  the  modern  world,  despite 
Hiis  “naive  supernaturalism”  and  mistaken  views  at  numerous  points, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  alleged  fact  that  “the  urgent  problem  of  our 
time  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus’  time,  namely,  to  find  a just  (and 
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happy)  way  to  live  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
Dr.  Cooley’s  all  b’lt  final  word  to  us  is  this:  “Let  the  church  turn  from 
her  traditionalism  and  gnosticism,  and  resolutely  espouse  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  the  present  world,  and  the  Kingdom,  as  it  is  put  into  effect, 
and  increasingly  proved  to  be  a developing  and  beneficent  reality  will 
constitute  a virtual  return  of  the  Master  in  power  and  glory;  and  if 
the  ‘clouds’  and  the  trumpets  of  the  sky  are  lacking,  only  the  immature 
will  miss  them  in  the  ‘tumult  of  acclaim’  which  the  tribes  of  men  will 
raise  in  honor  of  the  supreme  prophet  of  the  new  order.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  book  contains  a chapter,  “Can  a Modern- 
ist be  a Christian?”  Dr.  Cooley  answers  “Yes,  if  one  is  a Christian  who 
recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  two  forms  of  leadership” — ^whidi  forms  of 
leadership  are,  however,  described  in  such  a way  as  to  make  clear  that 
his  type  of  modernist  is  obviously  not  a Christian  in  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Crowd:  Being  Musings  of  a Pagan  Mind  on 
Jesus  Christ.  By  Arthur  John  Gossip,  M.A.  (Edin.)  Edinburgh: 
T.  & T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  306.  $2.50. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  “Scholar  as  Preacher  Series.”  It  consists 
of  twenty-three  sermons,  or  rather  studies.  A number  of  them  have 
previousl}'^  appeared  in  print  in  such  publications  as  The  Expository 
Times  and  Hastings’  Speaker’s  Bible.  One  of  them  was  preached  in 
substance  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hastings.  Its  pages 
are  studded  and  adorned  with  apt  quotations  such  as  only  a scholar 
whose  mind  has  ranged  widely  through  the  literatures  of  many  peoples 
could  command.  They  are  furthermore  characterized  by  insight,  keen- 
ness of  thought,  and  a mastery  and  felicity  of  expression  that  bring  both 
profit  and  pleasure  to  the  reader.  But  while  these  sermons  are  of  an 
unusually  high  order  they  are  defective  from  the  viewpoint  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity.  We  would  hardly  have  called  them  “Musings  of  a 
Pagan  Mind  on  Jesus  Christ”  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  such  a characterization.  Generally  speaking 
we  suppose  they  are  the  sort  of  sermons  that  Erasmus  rather  than 
Luther  or  Calvin  might  preach  were  they  living  today. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Week-Day  Sermons  in  King’s  Chapel.  Sermons  Preached  to  Week-Day 
Congregations  in  King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  by  Peter  Ainslie;  Bishop 
William  F.  Anderson;  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown;  Rev.  James  Gordon 
Gilkey,  D.D. ; Principal  L.  P.  Jacks;  Alexander  MacColl;  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell;  Oscar  E.  Maurer;  William  P.  Merrill;  Fred- 
eric W.  Perkins ; Professor  Harris  Franklin  Rail ; Richard  Roberts ; 
Minot  Simons;  Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares;  Dean  Willard 
L.  Sperry;  William  L.  Sullivan;  Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor;  El- 
wood  Worcester.  Edited,  with  a Foreword  by  Harold  E.  B.  Speight. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1925. 
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From  time  to  time  various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  save  from  extinction  w'hat  are  known  as  downtown  churches.  A case 
in  point  is  set  forth  in  this  volume  of  sermons. 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  possesses  peculiar  historic  interest,  going 
back  into  colonial  days  (it  was  built  in  1749),  and  later  relating  itself  to 
memorable  events  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  original 
constituency  of  King’s  Chapel  has,  of  course,  long  since  vanished,  and 
by  the  advance  of  business  the  only  neighborhood  it  can  now  serve 
consists  of  sky-scraping  commercial  buildings.  The  Church  stands  on 
one  of  the  busiest  corners  of  the  business  district  of  Boston. 

For  two  years  past  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  opening  this 
church  every  day  at  noon,  except  Saturday,  for  preaching  services.  This 
plan  is  in  effect  for  seven  months  of  the  year.  Distinguished  ministers 
drawn  from  many  sources  give  in  succession  from  three  to  four  days  to 
this  service.  If  the  preachers  whose  sermons  make  up  the  present  volume 
are  a fair  sample  of  those  commonly  invited  to  have  part  in  this  work, 
it  is  evident  that  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  present  a cross-section  of 
the  exponents  of  liberal  theology.  No  man  who  classes  himself  as  conser- 
vative, or  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  such,  ever  finds  himself  in  this 
galaxy  of  pulpit  stars. 

The  pastor  of  King’s  Chapel,  in  his  Foreword,  declares  that  “the 
note  of  agreement  in  emphasis  which  has  marked  the  contributions  of 
the  visitors  from  so  many  fields  of  labor  has  demonstrated  how  close  in 
spirit  and  purpose  are  the  professed  leaders  of  Protestantism  in  our 
time.” 

In  this  consensus  of  “emphasis”  are  heard  the  voices  of  three  Presby- 
terian ministers  who  blend  in  concert  with  a preponderating  proportion 
of  Unitarian  and  Universalist  divines.  Presbyterians,  however,  are  not 
the  only  evangelical  denominations,  the  messages  of  whose  representa- 
tives mingle  in  this  harmonious  “emphasis.”  There  are  also  found  the 
names  of  prominent  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  in  this  roster. 

The  experiment  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  provide  a perspective  for  a 
fair  judgment  as  to  its  value.  How  many  hear  these  liberal  sermons 
keyed  to  the  same  pitch,  the  writer  of  the  Foreword  does  not  state ; nor 
does  he  indicate  the  nature  and  degree  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  W'e  must  fear  that  few  sheaves  are  garnered. 

In  reading  these  nineteen  sermons,  one  must  wish  that,  if  only  by  inad- 
vertence, the  “emphasis”  might  once  in  awhile  be  changed  so  far  as  to 
make  plain  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  a crucified  Christ.  The 
Rector  of  the  Immanuel  Church,  Boston,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Resur- 
rection does  indeed  come  near  to  a declaration  of  an  essential  of  the 
gospel  when  he  avows  his  confidence  in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  but  his  position  even  here  is  weakened  by  his  warning  to  his 
hearers  not  to  fall  in  with  the  error  of  those  who  believe  in  this  scientific 
age  that  our  Lord’s  physical  body  was  actually  raised  from  the  dead. 
Though  no  plausible  explanation  has  as  yet  been  found  to  explain  the 
empty  grave,  the  preacher  has  no  doubt  that  this  mystery  will  yet  be 
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solved  by  some  theory  consistent  with  his  affirmation  that  the  physical 
body  of  Jesus  was  left  in  the  tomb  or  at  least  shared  no  part  in  our 
Lord’s  triumph  over  death. 

If  the  gospel  be  primarily  a way  of  salvation  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus,  the  first  Christian,  and  of  renewing  and  transforming 
society  by  the  application  of  the  highest  ideals  of  Jesus,  then  the  “em- 
phasis” in  which  these  sermons  unite  is  undoubtedly  that  which  should 
mark  the  message  of  all  preachers  and  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  If, 
however,  the  gospel  he  the  old  glad  Story  which  the  Lord  Himself 
condenses  in  the  words  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son  that  ■whosoever  helieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life” — then  the  sooner  the  “emphasis”  indicated  in 
these  sermons  is  changed  the  better  for  poor  lost  sinners  who  are 
longing  to  know  the  good  news  which  God  has  revealed  that  He  may  be 
just  and  yet  justify  the  sinner  for  whom  Christ  shed  His  precious 
blood. 

Princeton.  Sylvester  Woodbridge  Beach. 

The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education.  By  William  Clayton  Bower, 
Professor  of  Religious  Education  in  the  College  of  The  Bible,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  essentially  to  present  “a  theory  of  the  cur- 
riculum,” or  rather,  “a  new  approach  to  curriculum  making”  in  the 
modernizing  of  religious  education.  Professor  Bower  represents  the 
Disciples  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Committee,  and  as  such 
com.es  into  very  close  relations  with  a large  number  of  our  evangelical 
churches ; hence  his  book  should  be  widely  known  with  closest  attention. 

The  author  does  not  formulate  a curriculum.  We  wish  that  he  had.  It 
might  include  the  whole  Word  of  God  together  with  the  full  statement 
of  the  evangelical  faith ; or  it  might  exclude  what  might  seem  to  us,  es- 
sential parts  of  these.  But  it  would  be  what  Professor  Bower  considers 
essential  to  a Christian  curriculum  endeavoring  to  approximate  the  mind 
of  Jesus  and  to  further  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  vital  question  of  the  correctness  of  our 
author’s  understanding  of  these  important  matters.  The  book  is  very 
modernistic  in  that  it  is  built  largely  upon  the  substructure  of  the  very 
limited  behaviorist  psychology,  the  passing  pragmatic  philosophy  and 
especially  upon  the  experiential  test  of  all  religious  doctrine.  As  a peda- 
gogical structure,  it  will  be  useful  to  teachers  who  intend  to  inculcate 
these  standards ; but,  as  a work  of  permanent  value,  it  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  lifetime  of  these  foundations.  The  book  is  rich  in  Bibliography 
and  well  indexed ; as  a literary  product  it  is  worthy  and  arouses  earnest 
thought. 

The  curriculum,  as  “discipline,”  as  “knowledge,”  as  “recapitulation” 
(the  stages  of  the  child’s  development  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
race),  and  as  “experience,”  is  set  forth;  and  then  the  author,  emerging 
into  the  field  of  “experience,”  writes  to  the  end  with  enthusiastic  vigor. 
God  becomes  subject  to  one’s  religious  experience.  Our  professor  of 
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psychology  in  Rutgers  College,  Dr.  Doolittle,  told  us  that  his  professor 
Fichte  (the  younger)  would  come  before  his  class  and  say — “Young 
Gentlemen,  yesterday  we  created  man ; today  we  will  create  God.”  The 
ideal  of  this  mystical,  Christian  philosopher  comes  prominently  to  the 
front  in  this  book  by  Professor  Bower.  One  is  expected  to  create  his 
God  in  his  personal  experience,  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian group  of  which  he  is  a part,  and  by  this  experience  one  can  judge  and 
make  an  evaluation  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  theological  dogma,  histor- 
ical creeds  and  traditions. 

This  seems  to  be  the  inevitable,  logical  outcome  of  this  theory  of  re- 
ligious education  and  herein  is  the  moral  weakness  of  the  book.  It  cuts 
loose  from  all  external  authority.  It  breathes  a spiritual  yearning,  and 
still  leaves  one  uncertain — “For  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be."  There  seems  to  be  much  weakness  in  the  logical 
structure  of  this  book.  Professor  Bower  stresses,  with  evident  joy,  the 
“decay”  of  the  age-long  rational,  introspective  psychology.  After  reading 
his  book  we  could  wish  that  he  had  also  noted  the  decay  of  Aristotelian 
deductive  and  inductive  logic  in  our  schools  of  higher  learning. 

Professor  Bower  asserts  that  “experience  is  some  factor  in  determining 
certainty  in  the  process  of  religious  education.”  Then  he  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  religious  education  must  be  founded  upon  “experience.” 
He  proves  a part,  “a  particular.”  He  claims  a whole  “a  universal.”  We 
quote  a whole  paragraph  that  is  a fair  index  of  his  argument : 

“Participation  in  the  life  of  a religious  community  opens  a way  for 
making  real  to  the  child  his  relation  to  God.  From  this  community  of 
persons  will  emerge  for  him  those  qualities  that  will  enter  into  his  con- 
ception of  God  as  the  Supreme  Person.  But  in  such  a community  God  is 
more  than  the  Supreme  Person — He  is  a member  of  the  group.  In  this 
way  the  child’s  relation  to  God  is  grounded,  not  in  theological  dogmas, 
but  in  living  and  loving  personal  relations.  His  thought  of  God  grows 
up  in  connection  with  the  commonplace  activities  of  life.  Since  to  him 
God  is  a member  of  the  community,  all  his  relations  to  his  fellows  are 
tempered  and  spiritualized  by  the  participation  of  God  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  As  a member  of  the  community  (Sod  shares  in  the  ideals, 
purposes,  and  decisions  of  the  group,  as  do  its  other  members.  Contrari- 
wise, the  decisions  of  the  group  are  made  with  reference  to  what  are  1^- 
lieved  to  be  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Member.  In  such  a 
situation  prayer  as  communion  between  himself  and  God  becomes  as 
normal  as  communion  between  himself  and  other  members  of  the  group. 
As  the  central  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  prayer  rises  to  the  level 
of  associated  desire  and  effort  in  the  attainment  of  desires  that  are  shared 
by  the  community”  (p.  237). 

The  conclusion  as  we  apprehend  it  is  the  sentence  “In  this  way  the 
child’s  relation  to  God  is  grounded,  not  in  theological  dogmas,  but 
in  living  and  loving  personal  relations.”  The  author  excludes  “theo- 
logical dogmas”  and  by  this  he  must  mean  the  doctrines  of  the  (Chris- 
tian faith.  This  leaves  the  conclusion  of  the  nature  of  a logical  “uni- 
versal.” Experience  through  personal  relations  is  the  only  ground  left 
on  which  to  found  one’s  religious  life.  Let  us  endeavor  to  cast  the 
thought  of  this  attractive  paragraph  in  syllogistic  form.  Major  Premise: 
In  all  ideal  religious  communities,  “God  is  more  than  the  Supreme 
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Person — He  is  a member  of  the  group.”  Minor  Premise : The  recognition 
of  the  Supreme  Person  as  a member  of  the  group  grows  up  with  the 
child,  i.e.,  becomes  a part  of  the  growing  life  of  the  child.  Therefore: 
“In  this  -way  the  child’s  relation  to  God  is  grounded,  not  in  theological 
dogmas,  but  in  living  and  loving  personal  relations.”  The  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  Person  as  a member  of  the  group  is  our  middle  term.  Is 
the  middle  term  “distributed,”  used  as  a whole,  for  all  that  is  needed? 
We  know  that  it  is  not.  And  we  stand  facing  an  undistributed  middle  or 
a process  of  the  illicit  minor.  There  are  other  means  of  recognizing  God 
than  the  mere  community  ideal.  We  were  taught  from  our  mother’s 
knee  that  the  community  ideal  of  God,  and  it  was  very  good,  was  founded 
on  the  faith  that  the  infallible  Word  of  God  was  the  foundation  of  this 
community  ideal  of  God,  and  the  substance  of  its  religious  curriculum; 
and  that  religious  experience  was  its  subordinate  and  consequent. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  John  Tallmadge  Bergen. 

The  Religion  of  Undergraduates.  By  Cyril  Harris,  Sometime  Univer- 
sity Pastor  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  Cornell  University.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  87. 

While  decidedly  wrong-headed  this  little  book  is  not  lacking  in  infor- 
mation and  suggestion.  Such  value  as  attaches  to  it,  however,  lies  largely 
in  the  quotations  from  the  undergraduates  themselves  which  reveal  at 
least  what  some  students  think,  or  do  not  think,  about  religion,  ethics, 
the  church,  and  the  social  system.  To  this  may  be  added  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  sort  of  religious  guidance  some  University  pastors  are 
offering. 

We  are  assured  by  the  publishers  that  “more  than  fifty  leading  educa- 
tors, clergymen,  and  recent  graduates  have  read  the  manuscript  and  have 
affirmed  that  it  is  true  to  fact.”  If  such  is  the  case  the  situation  is  indeed 
serious,  for  Mr.  Harris  tells  us  that  the  “opinion  is  fixed  among  under- 
graduates everywhere  that  what  the  older  generation  means  by  its  re- 
ligion is  frankly  neither  useful  nor  intelligible.”  This  means  that  accord- 
ing to  our  author  the  undergraduates  of  today  have  all  but  universally 
broken  with  Christianity,  because  imperfectly  as  many  of  the  older 
generation  may  understand  and  practice  Christianity  it  is  Christianity  of 
which  they  think  when  they  speak  of  their  religion.  True  Mr.  Harris  as- 
sures us  that  these  undergraduates  “have  not  rejected  the  Christian  faith 
because  they  have  never  really  known  that  faith,”  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause he  mistakenly  identifies  Christianity  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  as 
far  as  undergraduates,  or  anybody  else  for  that  matter,  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  this  one-time  University  pastor  as  adequate  to  that  extent  do 
they  repudiate  real  Christianity. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  Mr.  Harris,  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  paints  it  yet  the  situation  is  certainly  bad 
enough.  Such  facts  as  Mr.  Harris  presents  are  a summons  to  the  church 
to  meet  the  situation.  But  that  situation  can  be  met  only  as  there  is  a 
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revival  of  real  Christianity,  not  through  the  adoption  of  that  substitute 
for  Christianity  urged  in  this  book. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Outline  Bible  Studies.  What  the  Bible  teaches,  on  337  topics,  as  gleaned 
through  a life-time  of  study  for  the  meeting  of  personal  needs.  By 
Henry  W.  Frost,  D.D.,  Director,  for  North  America,  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  Author  of  “Heart  Songs,”  “The  Nazarene,”  “Men 
W'ho  Prayed,”  “The  Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Heathen,”  “Matthew 
Twenty-four  and  the  Revelation,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Company.  Pp.  352. 

This  book  will  be  found  useful  to  Bible  Students  who  desire  quickly  to 
get  information  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  any 
particular  subject.  It  is  generally  well  arranged  and  the  notes  of  intro- 
duction to  each  subject  are  unusually  good  and  to  the  point.  Evidently 
the  writer  through  a life-time  of  study  has  from  time  to  time  made  notes 
of  these  particular  matters,  which  in  this  book  he  has  carefully  arranged 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  time  at  their  disposal 
that  he  has  had. 

We  feel  that  the  book  may  rightly  be  commended  to  Sabbath  School 
Teachers,  and  also  to  Ministers  who  desire  a work  of  ready  reference. 

Chester,  Pa.  A.  L.  Lathem. 
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Tyndale’s  Translation  of  the  New  Testament;  P.  F.  Bloomhardt, 
Sources  of  the  Old  Testament  Historical  Books. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  New  York,  March:  lE.  C.  Cronk, 
The  Evanston  Student  Conference;  Harry  A.  Rhodes,  Are  Foreign 
Missions  at  a Standstill  ? ; Francis  E.  Clark,  Christian  Endeavor  in 
Mission  Lands ; Florence  E.  Smith,  Social  Movements  in  South 
America ; Edwin  R.  Brown,  The  Challenge  of  Mexican  Immigration ; 
N.  W.  Taylor,  Building  a Church  of  God  in  Mexico;  G.  B.  Winton, 
Today  in  Mexico;  Arthur  Rugh,  What  the  Chinese  Think  of  Chris- 
tianity; C.  Y.  Cheng,  The  Anti-Christian  Movement  in  China. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  James  Ward,  Introduction  to  Philosophy; 
G.  F.  Stout,  Ward  as  a Psychologist;  W.  R.  Sorley,  Ward’s  Philosophy 
of  Religion;  Emmanuel  Leroux,  James  Ward’s  Doctrine  of  Experience; 
J.  Laird,  James  Ward’s  Account  of  the  Ego;  H.  C.  Dowdall,  The  Appli- 
cation of  Ward’s  Psychology  to  the  Legal  Problem  of  Corporate 
Identity;  Sterling  P.  Lamprecht,  James  Ward’s  Critique  of  Natural- 
ism; J.  E.  Turner,  The  Ethical  Implications  of  Ward’s  Philosophy. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  January:  C.  G.  Naish,  A1  Ghazali  on 
Penitence ; G.  W.  Broomfield,  The  Psychology  of  Mohammed ; J. 
Davidson  Frame,  The  Interchurch  Conference  in  Persia;  J.  Christy 
Wilson,  Love  Must  Win  Persian  Converts ; George  Swan,  Literature  of 
the  Dervish  Orders ; Frederick  Johnson,  Nationalism  and  Religious 
Liberty;  Dwight  M.  Donaldson,  The  Shrine  Colleges  of  Meshed;  J.  Ali 
Bakhsh,  The  Story  of  My  Conversion. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  January;  N.  D.  Pendleton,  Non-Resist- 
ance to  Evil;  W.  L.  Gladish,  The  Lord’s  Body;  Senta  Centervall,  A 
Remarkable  Play, — “Outward  Bound.”  The  Same,  February;  W.  D. 
Pendleton,  Repiresentative  Action  and  Verbal  Inspiration ; Louis 
Pendleton,  Religion  and  Sport.  The  Same,  March:  Founders’  Day 
Banquet  Addresses. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  December:  Edmund  Noble,  From  Slumber  to 
Waking;  Leslie  Keith,  Melancholy  in  Vergil;  A.  W.  Meyer,  The 
Laboratory:  a Devil’s  Smithy  or  a Sanctuary;  J.  V.  Nash,  The  Mes- 
sage and  Influence  of  Vivekananda;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  The  Province 
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and  Issues  of  Philosophy.  The  Same,  January:  Birger  R.  Headstrom, 
The  Historical  Significance  of  Petrarch’s  Letters ; Basanta  K.  Roy, 
The  Crisis  in  India;  Arthur  J.  Nelson,  The  Nature  and  Significance 
of  the  Ceremony  of  Sacrifice,  according  to  Huibert  and  Mauss;  Henry 
Frank,  The  Fundamentalist  Reaction.  The  Same,  February:  Lewis 
Spence,  The  Gods  of  the  Maya;  R.  Petsch,  Ibsen’s  “Life  Forms’’; 
Arthur  J.  Nelson,  The  Nature  and  Significance  of  Sacrifice;  Henri 
Vanderbyll,  At  Peace  with  the  World;  Hardin  T.  McClelland,  The 
Arts  of  Life  and  Love. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  Christopher  Noss, 
Right  Worship;  William  A.  Brown,  A Century  of  Theological  Edu- 
cation and  After;  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Religious  Education;  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  Religious  Education  with  the  Emphasis  on  Mystical  Experience; 
Joseph  H.  Penniman,  Qiristian  Education  Today. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  A.  L.  Vail,  The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Seventy;  Alexander  Souter,  Augustine’s  Principal  Liter- 
ary Works ; W.  W.  Barnes,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  from  Con- 
stantine to  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists;  F.  M.  Powell,  From  Luther  and 
the  Anabaptists  to  Roger  Williams. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Charles  Seymour,  The  Begin- 
ning of  Peace ; W.  R.  Inge,  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Church ; 
R.  J.  McFall,  Is  Food  the  Limiting  Factor  in  Population  ? ; M.  A. 
DeWolfe  Howe,  A Jane  Austen  Letter;  Carleton  Beals,  Tlascala:  a 
Mexican  Sketch. 

Biblica,  Roma,  Decembri:  K.  Smoronski,  Inquisitio  historico-exegeti- 
cain  interpretationem  textus  Gen.  3:1-2;  A.  Mallon,  La  mer  Rouge  et 
I’Exode;  F.  Bechtel,  Stropha  secunda  Psalm  42-43;  P.  JoiioN,  Notes  de 
lexicographie  h6braique;  J.  Schaumberger,  Textus  cuneiformis  de 
Stella  Magorum? 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Nov.-Dicembre : R.  Nazzari,  La  prova  ontologica 
deir  esistenza  di  Dio;  V.  Cento,  II  conflitto  scientifico  nella  Chiesa 
cattolica;  M.  Vinciguerra,  II  Vaticano  e la  liberta  sindicale.  The  Same, 
Gennaio : J.  Evola,  La  scolastica  dinnanzi  alio  spirito  moderno ; G 
Luzzi,  Risalendo  alle  sorgenti:  L’avvenire  secondo  I’insegnamento  di 
Gesu  nei  sinottici;  M.  Vinciguerra,  La  politica  dei  cattolici  in  Italia  e 
in  Germania. 

Bulletin  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  Toulouse,  Novembre-Dicembre : 
Germain  Breton,  Le  Role  de  I’Enseignment  Superieur  Libre;  Louis 
Desnoyers,  La  Religion  sous  les  trois  Premiers  Rois  d’Israel : les 
Idees  religieuses;  Pierre  J.  Monbrun,  Reparation  a Ronsard.  The 
Same,  Janvier-Fevrier : Ferdinand  Cavallera,  La  Science  des  Mis- 
sions; Pierre  J.  Monbrun,  Reparation  a Ronsard. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-Febrero : Francisco  Marin-Sola, 
Respuesta  a algunas  objeciones  acerca  del  sistema  tomista  sobre  la 
mocion  divina;  Ignacio  Menendez-Reigada,  Unidad  especifica  de  la 
contemplacion  cristiana,  (con.)  ; Vicente  Beltran  de  Heredia,  El 
“Correctorium  corruptorii’’  de  Guillemo  de  Torto  Collo  en  defensa  de 
Santo  Tomas. 


RECENT  LITERATURE 
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Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Nov.:  G.  Keizer,  Uit 
den  overgangstijd  binnen  het  ressort  van  de  Neder-Veluwsche  Classis; 
N.  D.  VAN  Leeuwen,  Over  Voor-Azie’s  politieke  situatie  in  de  jaren 
omtrent  Nineveh’s  ondergang.  The  Same,  Dec.:  T.  Hoekstra,  Catechi- 
satie  en  werkschool;  N.  D.  van  Leeuwen,  Over  Voor-Azie’s  politieke 
situatie  in  de  jaren  omtrent  Nineveh’s  ondergang.  The  Same,  Jan.: 
Donald  MacLean,  Schotland  en  de  ban  over  Willem  van  Oranje;  T. 
Hoekstra,  Onze  Theologische  Tijdschriften ; G.  Keizer,  Uit  den  over- 
gangstijd binnen  het  ressort  van  de  Neder-Veluwsche  Classis. 

Kirjath  Sepher,  Jerusalem,  December:  S.  Krauss,  A Manuscript 
Prayer  Book  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Cabbalist  Isaac  Luria;  S. 
Dubnow,  The  Letters  of  Baal  Shem  Tow — true  or  false?;  M.  Probst, 
Statistical  material  to  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Press;  A.  Tauber, 
Koretz  Prints. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  8:7:  A.  van  Veldhuizen, 
Natuur  en  ambt;  G.  van  der  Leeuw,  Nieuwe  phaenomenologie ; Th.  l. 
Haitjema,  Een  “ethische”  en  een  “vrijzinnige”  dogmatiek.  The  Same, 
8:8:  F.  J.  F.  van  Hasselt,  De  vijgeboom,  waaraan  Jezus  “niets  dan 
bladeren  vond” ; A.  van  Veldhuizen,  Encyklopedieen ; H.  M.  van  Nes, 
Zendingslectuur  en-literatuiur ; Th.  l.  Haitjema,  Roomsch-Katholieke 
apologetische  en  propagandistische  litterateur.  The  Same,  8:9-10: 
Handelingen  van  Apostelen. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Decembre : Lucien  Cerfaux, 
La  Gnose  simonienne.  Nos  principals  Sources ; Fiirdinand  Prat,  Les 
Places  d’honneur  ches  les  Juifs  contemporains  du  Christ;  Jean  Cales, 
Les  Psaumes  d’ Asaph,  Ps.  Ixxiv;  Paul  Jouon,  Notes  de  Philologie 
paulinienne.  The  Same,  Fevrier:  Lucien  Cerfaux,  La  Gnose  simon- 
ienne (suite)  ; Gustave  Bardy,  L’Homelie  de  Saint  Basile.  Adversus 
eos  qui  calumniantnr  nos;  Jean  Cales,  Les  Psaumes  d’Asaph,  Ps. 
Ixxv  et  Ixxvi;  Prosper  Schepens,  Vocatus  apostolus. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Janvier:  J.  de  Guibert, 
“■Mystique” ; A.  Wilmart,  Les  Meditations  sur  le  Saint-Esprit  attri- 
buees  a Saint  Augustin;  P.  Dudon,  Un  vieux  livre  sur  la  Naissance  du 
Verbe  dans  le  Coeur  des  Parfaits. 

Revue  d’Hisfoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Janvier:  A.  d’Ales,  Le 
schisme  meletien  d’figypte;  E.  de  Moreau,  La  plus  ancienne  biographie 
de  S.  Amand;  Ch.  Martin.  Note  sur  I’homelie  eis  ton  tetraemeron 
Lazaros  attribuee  a S.  Hippolyte  de  Rome;  A la  memoire  de  S.  fi.  le 
Cardinal  Mercier. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Septem- 
bre-Octobre:  Ch.  Bost,  Les  Prophetes  des  Cevennes;  J.  Pommier, 
Renan  et  Strasbourg  (fin)  ; O.  Cullmann,  Les  recentes  etudes  sur  la 
formation  de  la  tradition  evangelique;  L.  D.a.lliere,  Le  mysticisme  de 
St-Jean  de  la  Croix.  The  Same,  Novembre-Decembre : Maurice  Goguel, 
La  vie  et  le  pensee  de  Jesus ; H.  Strohl,  Le  protestantisme  en  Alsace 
au  xviiP  siecle;  O.  Cullmann,  Les  recentes  etudes  sur  la  formation 
de  la  tradition  evangelique. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Septemibre-Novem- 
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bre:  Wilfrid  Monod,  Dans  quel  sens  le  christianisme  est-il  une  religion?; 
Jean  Piaget,  La  representation  du  monde  chez  I’enfant;  Willy  Rivier, 
A propos  du  principe  du  tiers  exclu ; Robert  Werner,  L’unitarianisme  en 
Angleterre  et  en  Amerique. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Janvier; 
E.  B.  Allo,  Les  dieux  sauveurs  du  paganisme  greco-romain ; J.  Peri- 
NELLE,  L’attrition  au  Concile  de  Trente  (a  suivre). 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  49:4:  C.  A.  Knel- 
LER,  Zur  Erhebung  des  ersten  deutschen  Kirchenlehrers ; J.  B.  Umberg, 
Die  Sakramente  in  der  Chronik  van  Arbela;  O.  Zimmermann,  Die 
Pflicht  zur  Vollkommenheit ; A.  Mitterer,  Die  sieben  Gaben  des  HI. 
Geistes  nach  der  Vaterlehre. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  6:6;  Karl  Born- 
hausen,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  Paul  Natorps ; Rudolph  Otto,  Meister 
Eckhardt’s  Mystik  im  Unterschiede  von  ostlicher  Mystik  (schluss)  : 
Werner  de  Boor,  Der  letzte  Grund  unseres  Glaubens  an  Gott  in  der 
Theologie  W.  Herrmanns.  The  Same,  7:1:  Ernst  Neubauer,  Die 
Theologie  der  “Krisis”  und  des  “Wortes”;  Werner  de  Boor,  Der 
letzte  Grund  unseres  Glaubens  an  Gott  in  der  Theologie  W.  Herrmanns 
(schluss)  ; George  R.  Dodson,  Amerikanische  Weltanschauung. 


IS  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  SCHOLARLY? 

By  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  With  a Foreword  by  Philip  E.  Howard. 
Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times,  1922.  Price  25 
cents.  London : Marshall  Bros.,  1923.  Price  i sh. 

“The  book  is  a veritable  arsenal  of  ammunition  with  which  to 
demolish  the  critical  theories.” — Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  in 
Scientific  Christian  Thinking  for  Young  People. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PASTOR 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  1924,  8vo,  pp.  vii.  257. 

“This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a handbook  to  pastors 
and  as  a textbook  for  students  of  theology.  It  should  be  found 
helpful,  however,  to  many  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  Christian  Church.  . . . Large 
portions  of  the  last  five  chapters  have  been  furnished  by  other 
writers,  who  are  recognized  as  specially  trained  and  qualified 
for  their  tasks.” 

THE  LORD  WE  LOVE 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  138.  $1.50  net. 

This  series  of  studies  deals  with  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  The  studies 
are  expository  in  character,  and  while  affirming  the  central 
verities  of  Christian  faith  they  are  devotional  and  practical  in 
spirit  and  aim. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 
By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.J.  With  Many  New  and 
Original  Maps  and  Plans  and  Amply  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Revised  Edition.  Philadelphia : The  Westminster  Press, 
1924. 

“The  Dictionary  has  been  subjected  to  a revision,  perva- 
sive yet  unobtrusive,  in  order  to  incorporate  material  gath- 
ered by  biblical  research  during  the  past  decade  and  a half. 
Purposely  the  book  has  not  been  increased  in  size,  nor  has  the 
pagination  been  changed.” 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  GOSPELS 
By  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Author  of  “The 
Teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  John”;  “The  Wall  and  the 
Gates.”  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

“This  volume  comprises  a series  of  exegetical  studies,  in 
which  every  passage  of  the  four  Gospels  relating  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  examined  that  its  precise  significance  may  be  dis- 
covered. Abundant  use  has  been  made  of  the  labour  of  many 
scholars  in  this  field ; but  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  to 
ascertain  by  the  close  and  direct  study  of  the  text,  in  humble 
reliance  upon  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what 
He  has  chosen  to  reveal  of  his  nature  and  his  office”.  (Pref- 
ace.) 

WHAT  IS  FAITH? 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen^  D.D.  New  York : The  Macmillan 
Company.  Pp.  263.  Price  $1.75.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  Price  ysh.6d. 

“If  we  had  the  resources  we  should  provide  a copy  to  every 
minister  and  lay  preacher  in  the  British  Isles” — The  British 
Weekly. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  be  carried  along  on  the  full,  strong  stream 
of  Dr.  Machen’s  English  style,  but  the  fearless  and  reasoned 
evangelical  passion  of  the  writer  stirs  a deeper  feeling  than 
pleasure” — C.  Ryder  Smith  in  the  third  of  a series  of  leading 
articles  devoted  to  the  book  in  TJte  British  Weekly. 

“Professor  Machen  has  written  a strong  and  courageous 
book  . . .” — Christian  World  (London). 

“The  matter  throughout  is  excellent,  the  manner  energetic, 
yet  always  fair,  there  being  no  intention  of  blinking  diffi- 
culties, and  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  so  strong  and 
capable  a defence  of  their  faith” — Glasgow  Evening  Citizen. 

“We  commend  this  'book  ‘without  reservations.’  It  is  a book 
for  the  times  that  deals  with  what  is  most  central  to  evangel- 
ical religion  and  which  must  be  safeguarded  if  evangelical 
Christianity  is  to  persist  in  the  world” — The  Presbyterian. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERALISM 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  Price  $1.75. 

“This  is  a book  that  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  man, 
whether  he  calls  himself  a conservative  or  a liberal.  While  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a thorough  scholar,  it  is  written  through- 
out in  simple,  non-technical  words.”  S.  G.  Craig  in  The  Presby- 
terian. 


